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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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NOT THAT YOU WOULD. BUT YOU COULD. 
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Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Nissan Model Names are Nissan trademarks. ©2002 Nissa Nort ei 


THE Although it's unlikely you'll ever embark on a cross-continental relay race, isn't it nice to know‘! 
| 


240-HP NISSAN wouldn't be a problem? The 2002 Nissan Pathfinder. An all-powerful, 240-horsepowé, 


PATHFINDER 3.5-liter V6 engine instantly tames the most unruly terrain. A commanding 4WD system providd 
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The Three Stone Anniversary Ring 
for your past, present and future. 
Visit the Design Gallery at 


adiamondisforever.com 
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Cover: The patio of 

a Manhattan duplex. 
Interior design by 
Naomi Leff. Photog- 
raphy by Scott Frances. 
See page 86. ABOVE 
Ricut: The New York 
residence of author 
Michael Crichton and 
his wife, Anne-Marie 
Martin. Architecture 
by Charles G. Kanner. 
Landscape architec- 
ture by Pamela Bur- 
ton. Photography by 
Peter Aaron/Esto. 

See page 102. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DiGEsT VIsITs: 
MicHAEL DOUGLAS AND CATHERINE 
ZETA-JONES IN BERMUDA 

Interior Design by Stephen Ryan 

Text by Nancy Collins 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


STATEMENT OF THE ART 

Modern Masters Speak for Themselves 
in Manhattan 

Interior Design by Naomi Leff, astp 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 


THREE IF By SEA 

Van Veggel, Vervoordt and Barba Team to Save 
a Portuguese Villa 

Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 

Landscape Architecture by Javier Barba 

Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 
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MIcHAEL CRICHTON. 

A Dino-Size House for the Jurassic Park 
Author and His Wife 

Architecture by Charles G. Kanner, Fara 
Interior Design by Judith Kanner 
Landscape Architecture by Pamela Burton 
Text by Gerald Clarke 

Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

A House So Carefree and Fun, It Feels Like 

Child’s Play 

Architecture by Seth Stein 

Text by Philip Nobel ] 
Photography by Richard Bryant/Arcaid 


Hore ts: LANDMARK DECISION 
A Pantheon-Inspired Bank in Philadelphia Become, 
a Princely Ritz-Carlton 

Architecture by The Hillier Group 

Interior Design by HBA/Hirsch Bedner Associates i} 
Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Matt Wargo 
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THE COLES SPOIL THEIR FAMILY WITH AFFECTION. 






















MERRILL LYNCH ) 
WEALTH MANAGEMENT 








Madelyn and John Cole know how to build memories for a lifetime. But when it comes to building their estate and 
preserving its value for their family, they turn to Lynette Noll, their Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor. Lynette helps 

them develop a financial strategy that goes beyond stocks, including charitable trusts and annuities to provide the 
greatest advantage to each of their heirs. These are the sophisticated solutions Merrill Lynch uses to help the Coles 


secure their family’s future. Is your Financial Advisor doing the same? 


CONTACT A MERRILL LYNCH FINANCIAL ADVISOR 
1-800-MERRILL OR VISIT ASKMERRILL.ML.COM | 





THEIR MONEY TAKES A MORE DISCIPLINED APPROACH. 


THE COLES’ 
MERRILL LYNCH 





A COMPREHENSIVE FINANCIAL 
PLAN TO PRESERVE FAMILY 
ASSETS, INCLUDING: 


— ESTATE PLANNING STRATEGIES 
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— 529 COLLEGE SAVINGS PLANS 


Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor Lynette Noll 































































































122 INstpE Out, OuTsIDE IN 
A Palm Beach Makeover for Andrea 
and fohn Stark 
Architecture by Smith and Moore 
Interior Design by Scott Snyder, Inc. 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


130 SEIZING THE MOMENT 
Centuries and Cultures Converge for a Totally 
Current Look 
Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, asip 
Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Durston Saylor 
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FITTING AND PROPER 

An Irish Estate Celebrates the Life It Was 
Meant to Live 

Architecture by de Blacam and Meagher 
Interior Design by Tiggy Butler 

Text by Desmond Guinness 

Photography by Scott Frances 


A COLLECTOR’S PORTABLE PLEASURES 
From Palm Beach to Cape Cod, an Enterprising 
Solution to Artful Living 

Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Kim Sargent 


MANN POWER 

A California Designer Flexes His Muscle 
in New Mexico 

Interior Design by Ron Mann 

Text by David A. Keeps 

Photography by Charles S. White 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 

A Storied Town House Rings Again with the 
Sound of Music 

Text by John Loring 

Photography by Bruce Buck 


Historic ARCHITECTURE: 

BEYOND THE STARS 

Reconsidering the Long-Overlooked Architect 
James E. Dolena 

By Peter Haldeman 








continued on page 14 











A lap pool in a family’s 
contemporary resi- 
dence in Toronto, 
Architecture by Seth 
Stein. See page 110. 


Michael Douglas and 
Catherine Zeta-Jones’s | 
1950s cottage in Ber- 
muda. See page 76. 
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CADILLAC ESCALADE 
345-hp engine. The world’s most powerful SUV. 
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IBM PCs use genuine Microsoft® Windows’ 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 
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at table #80, dreaming up restaurant #5 FF ia 


Keith McNally, Restaurateur of Balthazar, Pastis, Pravda and Lucky Strike, New York City 
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The view from a terrace 
at the Palazzo Sasso ho- 
tel in Italy. See page 34. 
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LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


DESIGNERS AT LARGE 
Our Editors Present the Design World’s 


Favorite Sources 


Horets: ITaty’s PALAZZO Sasso 
Balancing the 12th Century with the 21st in 
Fabled Ravello 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Robert Reck 


AD ELecrronica: THE NEw IMac 
Apple’s Latest Model Is a Moveable Feast for the 
Mind and Senses 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 


Book EXCERPT: 

THE BEAUTY OF SMALL THINGS 

Leonard Lauder’s Passion for Postcards Yields a 
Remarkable Collection 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Feliciano 


ARCHITECTURE: ON THE CONTRARY 
The Predictably Unpredictable Rem Koolhaas 
Defies Convention Again 

By Joseph Giovannini 
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ESTATES FOR SALE: Epirors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
Maui, London, Sun Valley, Chautauqua, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta... 


To THE TRADE 
An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional 
Design World 


AD DireEcTory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and Hotels 
Featured in This Issue 





A vintage postcard 
from Leonard Lauder’s 
collection. See page 52. 
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They both took care of 


business. 


Took care of their 


families. 


So le will one 


leave his family with every 


advantage, 


while the other leaves 


everything to chance? 


The difference is an estate plan that will leave 
more of your assets where you want them to go. 
Northwestern Mutual Financial Representatives 
offer expert guidance in estate planning, as well 
as a network of specialists to help get you closer to 
all your financial goals. 
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an investment 
for a lifetime 


The bath should be 
as permanent 

as your home and 
as personal as 
your daily routine. 
We're here to 
help you plan for 
both with the 
highest standards 
of quality, design 
and craftsmanship. 


Waterworks bath 
style is timeless. 


etoile low profile 
lavatory faucet 
in polished nickel 
with archive 

i \) rt i 


for stores: 
waterworks.com 


800.899.6757 



















































































AD Letters 

















It was wonderful to learn 
about Janet and Martin Sheen 
in the May 2002 issue (Archi- 
tectural Digest Visits). I ad- 
mire Janet Sheen for being a 
port of stability for this leg- 
endary Hollywood family and 


have followed Martin Sheen’s work on behalf of the 


poor and the wrongly accused. In a clouded world, 


he’s one of my few heroes. Their home has the look 


and feel of a place built on love, warmth and class. 


CLASS REUNION 

‘Two decades ago I trained at the Lon- 
don Ritz for a career in hotels, and I am 
now completing a degree in design. I 
had to applaud (It startled the dog!) 
upon seeing my alma mater so magnifi- 
cently restored in your May issue (Ho- 
tels Around the World). ‘Thank you for 
sharing the timeless, unhurried elegance 
of London’s Ritz—she looks exquisite. 
JOHN J. ROGAN 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


GORLIN AS YOUR GUIDE 

The May shopping trip to Amsterdam 
(“Dutch Treat”) was hands down the 
best yet. Alexander Gorlin’s impeccable 
taste gave me the inside track to some of 
the hippest stuff this city has to offer. I 
particularly liked the Eames leg splint. 
ZOE FRILECK 

Paris, FRANCE 


— Patrick ATKINSON 
SAN FELIPE, GUATEMALA 


SNEAKING A PEEK 

The article on London’s annual spring- 
time celebration of its private squares 
(“AD Travels: The Secret Gardens,” May) 
was delightful. I have lived in London for 
two years now and have grown curious 
about these magic places available only 
to a select few. I can’t wait to check it out. 
Erika HAINES 

LONDON, ENGLAND 


A FEAST FOR THE EYES 

The contemporary design in the May 
issue was something else! The Beverly 
Hills house (“Back to the Basics”) was 
positively refined, and the Milan loft 
(“Master of Disguise”) was beautiful and 
thought-provoking. But the spectacular 
residence in Quito, Ecuador (“Above 
and Beyond”), took my breath away. 
RICHARD KAIN 

CORONA DEL Mar, CALIFORNIA 


KINCAID ON THE HORIZON 

I am overjoyed to see that you have er 
listed the enchanting talent of Jamaic| 
Kincaid (Guest Speaker, May). As a 
avid reader and subscriber to your mag 


years by the lack of a multicultural preg 
ence in your list of contributors. How 
ever, I have been impressed by th 
emergence of feature articles on promi 
nent African Americans such as Terr 
McMillan, ‘Tina Turner and LaTany 
and Samuel L. Jackson. Needless to say 
I am elated by the addition of Ms. Kin, 





‘ 


azine, I have been disheartened over th} ) 


| 
| 












caid as your gardens editor—she is no} - 


only an influential African America 
she is one of my favorite authors. Kudo 
for expanding your horizons. 
CyYMANTHA M. Guest 

New York, New York 


GETTING PERSONAL 

Id like to say a personal “thank you” t 
editor-in-chief Paige Rense for keepin 
the magazine such a class act. The mori 
I see of other design publications, th 
more I appreciate what your staff puts to 
gether. We live in such hectic times, an 
as the years have piled on, I savor thos 
hours with a glass of fine wine, some goog 
jazz and new or old editions of AD. 
Linpsay J. STONE 

PorRTLAND, OREGON 


BERENDT’S HIDEAWAY 

No wonder author John Berendt is s@ 
good—he gets to write in such fabulo H 
surroundings! His light-filled Manhat 
tan town house (“A Writer’s Refuge, 


April 2002) is the picture of sophisaie 


ticated city living, right down to th@ 
last detail, from Edward Hopper’s cireé 


1903 self-portrait to Sori Yanagi’s Buty’ 


terfly stool (one of my favorite pieces 


to the charmingly intimate garden. Th / 
work that architect Steven Harris an@j 
interior designer Lucien Rees-Roberty 
did is top-notch. 
ANNE Davis 

CnrIcaGo, ILLINOIS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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CALIFORNIA ILLINOIS 
Constal Gallery Billy Hork Galleries 
Half Moon Bay Chicago 
Th + f 650.726.3859 773.528.9090 
IS jou ala) O an Pierside Gallery 312.337.1199 
Huntington Beach Marshall Fields 


accomplished fine artist is mai vee 























Py Hidden Dreams Fine Art 847.781.6422 
Nn eve f bl ack & W a WKS Loguna Beach Mary Vincent Fine Art 
: 949.376.4740 Lo Grange 
Nese Galleries 708.354.5383 
| Mission Viejo IOWA 
| 949.365.0777 Ara Gallery 
A Gallery Fine Art Cedar Ropids 
Palm Desert 800.915.ARTS 
760.346.8885 319.366.2520 
800.545.1086 Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
Artique, The Picture Place West Des Moines 
Pleasanton 888.515.8682 
| 925.847.8799 515.279.8682 
| Larry Smith Fine Art KANSAS 
West Hollywood Leawood Fine Art 
800.280.4998 Leawood 
310.360.9135 913.338.4999 
Lori's Art Gallery LOUISIANA 
Woodland Hills Teri Galleries Ltd 
818.884.1110 Metairie 
COLORADO 800.533.8374 
| The 21st Century Gallery 504.887.8588 
| Denver MARYLAND 
| 800.627.6156 Discovery Galleries 
303.320.0926 Her saat 
Artesia Fine Art 30 
Vail Renaissance Fine Art 
888.321.3800 Baltimore 
970.476.9800 410.484.8900 
CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS 
Petrini Gallery Newbury Fine Art 
Avon Boston 
888.580.8989 617.536.0210 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN 
Golerie Brion Fine Art Danielle Peleg Gallery 
Delray Beach W. Bloomfield 
800.683.4300 248.626.5810 
) 561.266.9990 MINNESOTA 
New River Gallery Art Resources Gallery 
Ft. Lauderdale Edina 
954.524.2100 952.922.1770 
Stellers Gallery MISSOURI 
Jacksonville Barucci Galléry 
Peeeae ar 2020 
Show Gallery : 
Noples NEVADA 
941.261.7828 Art At Your Door 
888.406.1369 Las Vegas 


702.256.7278 


° Syd Entel Gallery 
3 Tampa NEW JERSEY 
a 727.725.1808 Lavon Art Gallery 
= \ E. Brunswick 
Be a eS 731.257.8981 
zs 941.927.2643 Howard Mann Art Center 
g Lambertville 
cn peer 609.397.2300 
Regency Fine Art 
| Atlanta Ocean Galleries 
| 800.669.6290 Avalon 
609.967.4462 





HESSAMABRAISHAM 


Self Expression 
40" x 30" 
Limited edition Serigraph on 


Canvas, hand-signed by the 
artist and numbered. 


! 
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) Collectors Editions 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC RT 





NEW YORK 
0.J. Art Gallery 
Soho 

212.343.2706 


Soundview Art Goll 
Pt. Jefferson, Lil. 
631.473.9544 


Hudson River Art 6¢ 
Piermont 
845.398.1242 


NORTH CAROL 
The Art Shop 
Greensboro 
888.336.3736 


OHIO 

Opus Gallery 
Cleveland 
216.595.1376 


Art Impressions 
Columbus 
614.421.0838 


OREGON 
Shaffer Fine Art 
ortland 
503.295.4979 
877.844.3447 


PENNSYLVANI)! 
Corol Schwartz Gol 
hiladelphia 
215.247.6602 


Maser Galleries 
ittsburgh 
412.687.0885 


RHODE ISLAND) 
omplements Art Go 
Warwick 
800.841.4067 


TEXAS 

Lowak Fine Art 
Austin 
512.345.2067 


UTAH 

Hidden Splendor Fin) 
Salt Lake City 
801.581.9065 


VIRGINIA 
Chosen Galleries of! 
Richmond 
800.5.CHASEN 


P&C Art Gallery 
Alexandria 
703.698.8452 


WASHINGTON ? 
Shara Fine Art 
Bellevue 
425.455.4552 


WASHINGTON > 
Art Image Galleries » 
Washington D.C. 
202.833.1112 


CANADA 
Printziples Fine Art ©) 
Toronto, Ontario 
416.920.1957 











) BY APPOINTMENT i 
TO H.A.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES 
SUPPLIERS OF ANTIQUE CARPETS 


, MANSOU 
i, LONDON * LOS ANGELES 
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AD Contributors 





when we hear from readers who tell us they love to read the 
magazine from cover to cover because they like the writing. 
Over the years we have published some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in the field of literature. Here are a few, 
most of whom are well known to you and to the world: 
Miva Angelou, John Ashbery, Julian Barnes, John Barth, Anthony Burgess, 
Michael Chabon, J. M. Coetzee, Annie Dillard, E. L. Doctorow, Margaret 
Drabble, Louise Erdrich, Gretel Ehrlich, M. EF. K. Fisher, John Fowles, Bren- 
dan Gill, Nadine Gordimer, Nick Hornby, John Irving, Mary Karr, Jamaica 
Kincaid, Tony Kushner, Arthur Miller, Czeslaw Milosz, Jessica Mitford, 
Walker Percy, Robert Pinsky, E. Annie Proulx, Frangoise Sagan, Mona Simp- 
son, Jane Smiley, Muriel Spark, Robert Stone, William Styron, Paul Theroux, 
William Trevor, John Updike, Kurt Vonnegut, Tobias Wolff. Read on. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





We rejoice, we sing, we stand on desks and tap-dance 














ting on a sofa.” 


NANCY COLLINS (“Michael Doug- 
las and Catherine Zeta-Jones in 
Bermuda,” page 76). The last time 
Nancy Collins interviewed Michael 
Douglas and Catherine Zeta-Jones 
was on the day they announced 
their engagement. “I’d never seen 
two people more in love,” says Col- 
lins, a veteran celebrity profiler 
for magazines and television. “And 
nothing has changed. They still 
hold hands, even when they’re sit- 


What struck her was “their normalcy. They’re totally 


down-to-earth. A lot of stars act as if they’ll be doing you a favor just 


to talk to you on the phone. But Michael and Catherine showed up 


in person, together, right on time. They’re consummate pros.” 


PETER AARON (“Michael Crich- 
ton,” page 102). Photographers con- 
stantly encounter the unexpected, 
and Peter Aaron literally rose to the 
challenge when he shot Michael 
Crichton and Anne-Marie Martin’s 
Bedford, New York, house: He 
rented a tree surgeon’s lift. “It was 
on such a high hill, I couldn’t get 
a good picture. So I had to be 


hoisted 50 feet.” Aaron not only 


got his picture, he got a view of 


“untouched forests and fields as 
far as the eye could see, with no 
sign of population at all. Now 
that’s rare, so close to Manhattan.” 
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man.” Of his three days with John and Andrea Stark in Palm Beach, $ 


KIM SARGENT (“Inside Out, Out) 
side In,” page 122; “A Collector’ 
Portable Pleasures,” page 142). Kany 
Sargent had watched three Ame 
ica’s Cup races from a boat off Ne 











port, so he couldn’t believe his goo 
luck when he was assigned to ph 
tograph William I. Koch on Ca 
Cod. “I was actually going to me 
the skipper of a winning team. 
invited me to dinner to talk abou 
sailing—an incredibly gracio 


gent remembers most vividly the last evening by the pool: “Boats wert) 


passing, the sun was setting, candles were burning, and I thought, If only 


I could freeze this moment, just stay here with them forever and ever. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN (“Book Excerpt: 
The Beauty of Small Things,” 
page 52; “Seizing the Moment,” 
page 130). “Whatever Leonard 
Lauder does,” observes Susan Shee- 
han, “he does thoroughly, and that 
includes collecting postcards. And 
Sheehan, 


who won a Pulitzer Prize in 1983 


he buys only the best.” 


for Is There No Place on Earth for 


Me?, crisscrossed the country sev- 
eral times interviewing people 





about their passionate pursuits for her new book The Banana Sculptor, 


the Purple Lady and the All-Night Swimmer. 


But she is always happiest | 


when her work takes her to New York. “My feet may be in Washing: | 
ton, D.C.,” she says, “but my heart is in Manhattan.” 
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TODAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 










‘Support innovative family Publish more success 
literacy program stories 
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Sometimes it takes a great idea to give 
power to good intentions. We think the Mi 
National Center for Family Literacy is a | 
great idea, and that’s why Toyota is proud 
to be one of its major supporters. i| 


















NCFL is the leader in parent-child learning. 
It’s a powerful way to develop learning | 
skills in young children by helping 1 
disadvantaged parents complete their 
own education and learn important life 
skills at the same time. | 








Toyota has provided support to more 

than 150 family literacy programs across i} 
America. By supporting NCFL, we hope | 
that the book on missed opportunities ill 
will one day be closed forever. II 











| 
To learn more about the great work of 
NCFL, visit www.famlit.org. 





www.toyota.com/tomorrow 






















































































DESIGNERSatLARG 


Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 





PICKS WITH PROVENANCE 








; 
| a 
ms se L 
fter years of selling an- 
tiques from his Upper 
East Side apartment, 
Louis Bofferding has finally 
gone public with a new space on 
Lexington Avenue. The collec- 
tion is both broad-based and 
“highly personal,” as he describes 
it, ranging from 18th- and 19th- 


LONDON CALLING 


century French and Italian fur- 
niture to 20th-century pieces by 
Syrie Maugham and Jean-Michel 
Frank. “I’m drawn to the unusu- 
al, to the underappreciated and 
to objects with a colorful histo- 
ry.” A former museum curator, 
Bofferding is “extremely knowl- 


edgeable,” says Albert Hadley 


Without the furniture of Todd Hase, the Manhattan penthouse 


where Gwyneth Paltrow and Michael Douglas lived in A Perfect 


Murder might not have been so perfectly appointed. His master- 


fully crafted pieces are acquired by a dizzying list of clients that in- 
clude Ted Field, Billy Crystal, a New York Rockefeller and the Bill 
Gates Foundation. Items such as the Chester settee (right) are 


now available for the first time in the U.K., at London’s Gotham. 





Gotham, | 7 Chepstow Corner, London W2 4XE; 44-20-7243-001 | 


28 








(above, at the shop), who re- 
cently purchased a bronze-doré 
round table mirror “of superb 
quality” that belonged to Babe 
Paley. “Louis has the eye of an 
artist, really—he places the 


most unexpected things togeth 
er, and it always works beauti- 
fully.” Above: A Napoleon III 
mirror is paired with a ca. 19484 
citrus-wood commode designe 
by André Arbus. 





R. Louis Bofferding Decorative and Fine Art, 970 Lexington Ave. 


New York, NY 10021; 212/744-6725 
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continued on page 36 
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A Mark of Good Design 


The sign outside bears a lone R, but Jane Rodney’s many clients 
recognize its meaning immediately. Her signature initial is on every 
piece of furniture, which ranges from four-poster beds (below) to 
media storage units to hexagonal and octagonal ottomans. Rod- 
ney’s new shop is located in London’s Old Chelsea district, an area 
humming with top retailers ever since William Yeoward Crystal, 
Osborne & Little and shoe guru Manolo Blahnik helped turn it from 
dusty mod throwback to design hotbed. 





“Tt’s unbelievable 
that anyone is doing 
tabrics like these 
by hand,” says Mark D. 
Boone. “They’re 
custom pieces of art.” 





Jane Rodney, 55 Old Church St., London SW3 5BS; 44-20-7349-1520 


A STITCH IN TIME 


raig Wright had been 
hearing the buzz in Lon- 
don and New York about 


Chelsea Editions’ hand-em- 
broidered fabrics (left), so he was 
delighted when Mimi London 
started carrying them in Los An- 
geles. “They have an antique 
feel, making them a great coun- 
terpoint to the simpler fabrics I 
like,” says Wright (far left, with 
showroom president and design- 
er Mark D. Boone, left). “I’m 
using them in tea rooms, on 
chairbacks for a stone wine room, 
as borders for sisal stair runners. 
And they'd be fantastic as bed 


hangings.” By appointment. 





Mimi London, 8687 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310/855-2567 









PHILADELPHIA 
GROWING PAINS 


(ee Calderwood’s favorite 
part of the job, says his 
wife and partner, Janet, is “the 
thrill of the hunt. That’s what 
drives our business.” And it’s what 
has yielded a staggering collec- 
tion of 1900 to 1950s French fur- 
nishings, one that has grown so 
large that Calderwood Gallery 
has made its fifth move in 20 
years, to a ca. 1875 town house. 


The vast stock includes some Ciewood Galery 





of the finest examples of the pe- 
riod, such as a 1934 Ruhlmann 
side table (above). 


1622 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
215/546-5357 


continued on page 32 j 
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bank guaranteed and may lose value. © 2002 U.S. Trust Corporation (0002-7245) 
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When it comes to wealth management, 
one company has unparalleled focus. 


To serve the affluent investor with a maximum level of attention, without the distractions 

of other business, such as investment banking. At U.S. Trust, we call it true wealth management — 
the kind that dedicates the time and the right people to deliver personalized solutions for 
every client. 


| Of course, focus is valuable only when accompanied by expertise. Every day, our leading 

experts in tax planning, estate planning, and private banking work in concert with our portfolio 
managers, as well as your personal advisors, exploring alternatives. Because wealth management 
is much more than textbook solutions — it’s about finding appropriate and tax-intelligent solutions. 


Our focus helps clients achieve their objectives. Objectives as unique as our clients themselves, 
who include heads of some of America’s largest corporations and owners of successful businesses. 
Now, we'd like to focus on you, and your unique needs. Let’s talk — at 1 800 US TRUST - ask for 
Richard Foley, Managing Director. Or visit us at www.ustrust.com. 


U.S.TRUST 


The expert in wealth management” 


































































_ “Montreal is 
in & _ an unexplored 
| resource for 


grocery Store American 


a _ designers,” says 
meer Y ; | Bradshaw. 





| onald F. Bradshaw was 
Cit back passing through Mon- 
treal on his way to a re- 
en 10 +h sort in the Adirondacks when he 
and U € happened upon a stately 19th- 
4 century post office turned show- 
CXxe e pti Onag ( | room. “I hadn’t intended to shop, 


but I could tell right away this 


+asté of Chavoucks | was worth exploring,” the Texas- 


based designer says. What he 

























discovered was two floors of im- _ pire chest of drawers made of Michel Richard An- 


at home. | posing pieces, spanning the 18th | Cuban mahogany (below left) ee in an 
through 20th centuries: “They and a ca. 1780 Dutch drafting Oe capes aaa 


; Sean post office building 
have everything you would need __ table with floral marquetry (be- 


$ 


| fora big manor house.” Simply _ low right). An adjacent 19th- 
put, “Michel Richard doesn’t century bank showcases Richard’s 

| deal in smalls,” says the shop’s ample selection of light fixtures, 

| manager, Jamie Katerenchuk, from which Bradshaw chose 

| and with 4,500 square feet and an 18th-century Dutch bronze 
ceilings that soar up to 30 feet, chandelier for a project in New 


| it doesn’t need to. Katerenchuk — Mexico. “It was exactly right,” 
| and owner Richard oversee an he says. “Now that’s what I call 














inventory that includes an Em- serendipity.” 








Miche! Richard Antiques, 1654 & 1700 rue Notre Dame Ouest 
Montreal, Quebec H3] |M1, Canada; 514/933-0314 
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ADHotels 


Italy’s Palazzo Sasso 


Balancing the 12th Century with the 21st in Fabled Ravello 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Robert Reck 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL 
tradition in Ravello 
is large, very large. 

That’s why I make myself 

small,” says Rino Gambar- 

della, the local architect re- 
sponsible for the newly com- 
pleted Belvedere Suite and 
gardens at Ravello’s Palazzo 

Sasso hotel. “Any designer 

working here should under- 

stand that this is not the 
place for a big ego, not the 
place to leave a mark on his- 


tory. There’s so much history 
here already.” 

Perched in the hills above 
Italy’s Amalfi Coast, Ravello 
is a small town made glorious 
beyond its size by Moorish 
architecture of the 10th and 
11th centuries, when mer- 
chants traded with the Sara- 
cens in Sicily, made fortunes 
and wanted to show them off. 

Their sumptuous palazzi 
and churches remain. Slen- 
der Moorish arches, columns 








and filigree still offer a trib- 
ute to the source of all their 

wealth—the fabled East. 
Centuries of kings and 
popes and English lords have 
been lured by the promise 
of Ravello. Boccaccio’s 14th- 
century travelers in The De- 
cameron found “a villa with a 
large and splendid courtyard 
... loggias, halls and rooms, 
each one beautifully painted, 
admirable and ornate...splen- 
continued on page 36 








A two-phase renova- 
tion reconciled local 
tradition and modern || 
necessities at Ravello’s | 
Palazzo Sasso. Lerr:A_ | 
private terrace offers | 
views of the pictur- 
esque Amalfi Coast. 





BELow: Architect Gen- 
naro Passerotti care- 
fully retained the area’s 
Moorish influences in 
his work on the hotel. 
The pointed arches of 
the facade are echoed 
in the interiors. 


























Way back in the late nineteenth century, Not only does the system switch the wipers 









Jules Verne, that master of science fiction, on and off, but it will measure the degree of 


foresaw many of the technological wonders precipitation and increase the wiper speed 


as necessary. So no matter what 





that are commonplace today. Yet, 
as far-reaching as Mr. Verne’ RAIN-SENSING the driving conditions may 


imagination was, even he WTNTD NYG a aD WIPERS be, from a light drizzle to 


would be amazed at the EVEN JULES VERNE DIDN'T SEE a heavy downpour, youre 


many marvels there are to ils Ni CONG able to give the road ahead 


your full, undivided attention. 





be found in the Lexus ES 300. 


Hed appreciate the available rain-sensing This is one example of the new world of 
windshield wiper system. (Old Captain Nemo luxury that awaits you in the Lexus ES 300. 
probably would too.) A special sensor employs A car that was built on the idea that every 
reflected and emitted light in order to detect journey, whether its to the center of the Earth, 
the presence of raindrops on the windshield. or the center of town, should be unforgettable. 








Can an automobile delight, comfort, fascinate and energize you? QD LEexXLis 


Take lextis.com for a test drive. The Passionate Pursuit of Perfection. 














ls you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly 
call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 


For more ink 
























































Lert: Original 12th- 


continued from page 34 
Fi century columns sup- 7 


did gardens... wells of cool 


‘3 port arches that sepa- |) 
water.” A 19th-century trav- rate the entrance area, 
eler saw fountains so large designated byageo- | 


metric-patterned tile |) 
floor, from the light- | 


flooded garden terrace. | 


that fish could swim freely. 

Richard Wagner came to 
Ravello and was thinking of 
his opera Parsifal when he 
wrote, “The enchanted gar- 
den of Klingsor has been 
found.” Greta Garbo and 
Leopold Stokowski found 
privacy; André Gide wrote, 
“Ravello is closer to heaven 
than it is to earth,” and al- 
though Gore Vidal likes to 
say that he lives only in his 
mind and his surroundings 
mean nothing to him, he does 
choose to live in Ravello. 

It is a town that holds its 
secrets. Down small streets 
and behind simple fagades are 
Moorish fantasies like Palazzo 
Sasso, once the home of the 
wealthy Sasso family. Little is 
known of the life they lived 
here—the fine silks they 
wore, the paintings on their 
walls, the spices on their ta- 
bles—our imagination must 
set that scene. 

When their story came to 
an end, the spotlight dimmed. 


continued on page 38 
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BeLow Lert: From a 
terrace off the hotel’s 
library, guests can 
glimpse the ocean and 
the coast down to Capo | 
d’Orso. BELOw: On 
the first floor, the por- | 
traits of Neapolitan &F 
nobility reign over the | 
antique-filled library. 
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continued from page 36 
Rival towns flourished, a 
plague ravaged, generations 
quietly farmed the terraces 
and fished the sea. 

It was not until the 18th and 
19th centuries, when north- 
ern Europeans traveled south, 
that the town began to take 
the stage again. English aris- 
tocrats packed their water- 
colors, their Baedeker guide- 
books and their money and 
headed off on the grand tour. 
They bought sculpture in 
Naples, thrilled to the ruins 
at Pompeii, Herculaneum 
and Paestum, and rested at 
Ravello. Edwardians stayed 
on and created the famous 
gardens at Villa Rufolo and 
Villa Cimbrone. 

During all those centuries 
life at Palazzo Sasso went 
unrecorded. Its known histo- 
ry doesn’t pick up again until 
the 1930s, when it became 
a hotel. Eisenhower stayed 
here to plan the battle of 
Monte Cassino; Ingrid Berg- 


Ricut: Gambardella 
used marble-topped 
steps to link the sitting 
area and the bedroom 
of the Belvedere Suite. 
There are four addi- 
tional suites as well as 
38 rooms in the hotel. 


38 


man and Roberto Rossellini, 
and other celebrities working 
in Rome during the 1950s, 
decamped to Palazzo Sasso 
when they wanted a respite. 
Then, suddenly, the rooms 
were silent again. The hotel 
closed, and for over 20 years it 





stood forgotten. Grass grew 
between the stones; only the 
wind knew its way through 
the arches and courtyards. 
By the time Giuseppe Avi- 
no, a local businessman, pur- 
chased the hotel in the mid- 
1990s, the exterior and chapel 


= 





Far Lert: Architect 
Rino Gambardella 
transformed a derelict 
tower into the Belve- 
dere Suite. The free- 
standing structure was 
whitewashed. LEFT: 


restaurant’s terrace 


throughout the day. 


stood firm, but most of the 
interiors were derelict, and all 


records of the original 12th- | 


century architecture and how 


it had grown were lost. An| 


exact restoration wasn’t pos- 
sible, nor did Avino want one. 
He wanted the palazzo to 
set the scene for the glamor- 
ous life once again. 

Gennaro Passerotti, an ar- 
chitect from nearby Naples, 
was called in to head the ren- 
ovation. The lack of archives 


Meals are served on the | 


meant the rooms had fewer | 


ties to the past, so he could 
take his cues from a wider 
Italian heritage—using marble 
from the north and reflecting 


the blues and yellows of sea | 


and sun. He created interiors 
with Moorish columns, high 
pointed arches and simplified 
traceries, but he was careful 

not to overdo the exotic. 
“He got the balance just 
right,” says Attilio Marro, the 
hotel’s general manager. “He 
acknowledged the Moorish 
legacy, and he designed a ho- 

tel that’s right for today.” 
Marro joined the hotel in 
1999 and immediately looked 
to what could be improved 
upon next. His attention fell 
on the ancient, crumbling 
tower anchoring one end of a 
garden terrace. “It was prob- 
continued on page 40 
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continued from page 38 
ably the remains of a medi- 
eval defense against pirates,” 
he says. “It could be rebuilt as 
a wonderful suite, very pri- 
vate, away from the main ho- 
tel, with its own hidden door.” 
Marro also wanted to plant 
more of the garden terraces, 
which slope down the hill- 
side, and add a swimming 
pool. He rang architect Rino 
Gambardella, a Ravello na- 
tive, and work began. 
Gambardella knew that 
rebuilding the collapsed tow- 
er would not be a problem. 
One of the greatest local tra- 
ditions is the use of limestone. 
“Look at the hillsides—all 
those retaining walls for ter- 
races of lemons and grapes,” 
he says. “They’ve had a lot 
of practice with stone walls 
around here.” 
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Once the construction of 
the building was addressed, 
Gambardella focused on the 
interiors. He looked first to 
the rooms Passerotti had de- 
signed for the main hotel. 
“Design is always a dialogue, 
and it’s important to be a 












good listener,” he says. “The 
rooms that were already here 
had just enough local tradi- 
tion and plenty of comfort. It 
was essential to keep that 
feeling,” explains Gambar- 
della, who wanted to avoid a 
jarring contrast between the 








Lert: A bronze statue 
of a faun, copied from 
the one found at Pom- 
peii, is perched near 
the entrance and over- 
looks the terraced hills 
along the coastline and 
the Mediterranean. 


main hotel’s interiors and) 
those of the new Belvedere! 
Suite. “We needed the buzz’ 
of a great hotel today, not 
a movie set of 12th-century; 
life. I didn’t want to fake any- 
thing, but I did want to be 
grounded in local tradition.” | 
The architect designed the: 
bedroom on a slightly higher! 
level than the sitting room so 
views can be seen from the 
bed. The view is framed with 
tall Moorish arches, and the 
strong sun is filtered through } 
lush vines that grow across} 
chestnut pergolas, just like } 
those that used to grow grapes } 
and shelter lemon trees on | 
every terrace in the area. 
The new swimming pool 
is seen from the terrace above, 
so Gambardella shaped it to | 
suggest a Moorish fountain | 
continued on page 44 | 




























THE NEW RANGE ROVER. 
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Ultra-modern creation emerging from 


a clean slate. Tasteful evolution of 


an undisputed icon. From the grand 


avenues of Monaco to the deserts 
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legendary capabilities bring to mind 


the very first Range Rover. Yet its 


sleek design, stunning interior, and 


advanced engineering state it's clearly 


ahead of its time. The completely 


new Range Rover from Land Rover. 


The most well-traveled vehicles on earth. 
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continued from page 40 
that is part of the gardens. Tiles were 
made by a local family firm with colors 
chosen to approximate the shimmer of 
the sea, which, rather than being entire- 
ly blue, has much green in it. He creat- 
ed terraced gardens around the pool to 
provide shady walks under magnolias by 
day or moonlit strolls after dinner. 

The word is out about those dinners. 


The food is so good that yachts change 
course and anchor in the bay just so 
guests can come up for the inventive 
cuisine of the chef, Pino Lavarra. 
Lavarra was trained by Raymond 
Blanc at Le Manoir aux Quat’ Saisons in 
England (see Architectural Digest, De- 
cember 1998) and shares his genius for 
finding the best local ingredients. “Ra- 





If these walls could talk, you’d have to stay a little longer. 


wonderful examples of 


I OF rormation, 


Contact your nearest United States Virgin Island 
D.C., LA, Miami, NY, San Juan and Toronto 
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18th Century architecture, 
or one of our many sugar plantations, w 


call your travel agent, 800 





like Fort Christiansvaern o1 


vhich have stood the test of tim: 
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United States Virgin Islands 
St.Croix | St.John | St Thomas 


ent of Tourism office for more info; Atlanta, Chicago, 
d States Virgin Islands Department of Tourism 


vello is poised between the sea ang 
mountains,” Lavarra says. “I can get fislf 
caught in the morning, and I can see fo 
myself that the pork I buy is from ani} 
mals fed on figs. I know what's best from 
each farmer’s terraces. I know which 
woods have the best mushrooms, the 
best chestnuts, and where the wild fen: 
nel grows. No chef could ask for better.’ 

The hotel is open from March to No- 
vember, and menus follow the seasons. Ir 
spring he might serve cream of artichoke 
soup with potato-and-pancetta ravioli 
in summer, lobster with summer truf4 
fles; in autumn, venison with blackber- 
ries or veal on a bed of chestnut puree 
scented with vanilla. The local lemons 


Perched in the hills above 
the Amalfi Coast, Ravello 
is a small town made 
glorious beyond its size by 
Moorish architecture. 


are famous; he serves lemon marmalade: 
with lamb, lemon and honey fritters 
with warm goat cheese. 

Some of the regional wines are ex- 
ceptional, but production is small, and 
the best are not as well known as they; 
should be. Ask the sommelier for advice.’ 

He might suggest the wine that is 
once again being made from ancient 
vines at nearby Pompeii. The vintner, 
Mastroberardino, gave a donation to 
the excavations with the proviso that} 
they be allowed to clone the vines, culti-- 
vate them in those same vineyards of 
rich volcanic soil and harvest the small | 
crop to make a fine wine of their own. 

Such wine brings Ravello’s past a little: 
closer. So does the moon, which puts a! 
gleam on the terraces now as it did in the ' 
12th century. The sweet air that scents } 
the rooms with the wild herbs of the } 
hills is the same as it was for the Sasso | 
family. The comforts are new; the most | 
enduring pleasures are still cherished. O | 








Palazzo Sasso 
Via San Giovanni del Toro 28 
84010 Ravello, Italy 
39-08-981-81-81 
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‘The New iMac 


Apple’s Latest Model Is a Moveable Feast for the Mind and Senses 





By Nicholas von Hoffman 


I had a cabinet in which I had 
hidden a computer, but the com- 
puter cabinet would always be 
open and the computer would al- 
ways be out. That’s just the way 

it is. You can’t hide them. 
— ROBERT COUTURIER, 
INTERIOR DESIGNER 


N THE YEARS SINCE THE 
[eonves established it- 
self as a conspicuous non— 
objet d’art in the American 
home, people have recon- 
ciled themselves to putting 
up with its beige, boxy ugli- 
ness. We learned to overlook 
the dull plastic thing even as 
we came to be dependent on 
it. But in 1998 Apple, ever the 
company to strike out in new 
directions, brought forth the 
iMac, a streamlined personal 
computer available in a choice 
of sprightly colors and so 
pleasing to many an eye that it 
has been made the cynosure 
of more than one living room. 
In an industry still domi- 
nated by ponytailed men, the 
iMac was an abrupt deviation 
from the tradition of drab 
boxes. A lot of customers liked 
what they saw and bought 


“Some people have interpreted what we've done as a kind of retro futurism.” 


the iMac, an all-in-one ma- 
chine that operates without 
the snarl of dust-collecting 
cables of so many other PCs. 

The very success of the ma- 
chine, however, seemed to age 
it quickly. The iMacs became, 
as today’s youth are wont to 
say, so yesterday so fast. The 
time had come for a new mod- 
el, preferably one as startling 
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as its predecessor, and Apple 
came through with a design 
utterly unlike any computer 
before it. The result is a ma- 
chine that doesn’t look re- 
motely like anything we have 
been taught to think a com- 
puter ought to look like. (Or 
sound like, thanks to a convec- 


tion-based cooling system that 
eliminates the need for fans.) 

‘The new iMac, in fact, re- 
sembles nothing so much as a 
desk lamp. The base is a hemi- 
sphere to which a pylon or 
cc lumn is attached by a swiv- 
el joint. On the top of the 
column sits a movable, light- 
weight, flat-screen monitor. 


“The display is liberated from 


“The goal was to make 
adjusting the screen 
fluid and natural,” Jon- 
athan Ive, Apple’s vice 
president of indus- 
trial design, says of the 


company’s new iMac. 


the computer so that you can 
adjust it to any angle that you 
want to,” explains Jonathan 
Ive, Apple’s vice president for 
industrial design and the man 
who headed the group that 
designed both the old and 
new iMacs. “After all, when 
we read or draw, we rarely sit 


in one position. We wanted 
people to be able to adjust 
the monitor not once but as 
often as they needed to.” 
The iMac is not a case of 
jamming technology into a 
pretty but arbitrarily arrived- 
at design. “The challenge,” 
says Ive, “was how to have an 
essentially separate display, 
affording flexibility, and still 


have a highly integrated pack 
age in that you can take it ou 
of the box and plug in the 
keyboard.” The summum desi- 
deratum is a device as uncom-| 
plicated as a radio, one that 


you plug in and turn on. The} 


iMac’s shape and form derive 


from what it is supposed to do. - 


It fairly screams simplicity. 
“Some people have inter- 
preted what we’ve done as a 
sort of retro futurism,” notes 
Ive, who even goes so far as 


family living physically in to-} 


morrow’s world of easy-to- }/ 7 


2 


use technology with today’s 


sappiest values. Ive calls the Lg 


Jetsonism that guided the de- )__ 


sign of the iMac “an almost 


nostalgic view of the future.” | F 
Perhaps it is, or perhaps the | 


to liken the new iMac to the} ” 


iMac, with its 1950s-ish clean 
lines and gleamy look, is the | 


first of many computers that || _ 


won’t evoke the machines of | 


the past. “We have this vora- 
cious appetite to take a mate- 
rial and to push and push to 
understand what we can do | 


with it,” says Ive, which tells: 
us something about why the | 


new iMac looks as it does. 
The single biggest change 





in materials available for the | 
inexpensive home computer, _ 


the change that made the new 
iMac possible, is the large 


drop in the price of flat-screen _ 


monitors. A few years ago even 
small ones cost in the thou- 
sands; now good-size screens 
can be had for hundreds. The 
cathode-ray-tube monitor, 

continued on page 51 














lt took forty years to get it. 





A\nd ten minutes 
to do something about it. 






Your 


toughest 
wrinkle 










Welcome to the age of Botox® Cosmetic. Finally, a 






simple, non-surgical procedure that can dramatically reduce 






even your toughest wrinkle within days. One ten-minute 







treatment - a few tiny injections - relaxes the muscles 


between your brows that cause lines to form. A\nd keeps 







them relaxed up to four months. Botox® Cosmetic has been 
widely tested. A\nd now it's approved by the FDA. So it's 
really up to you. You can choose to live with wrinkles. Or 







you can choose to live without them. 











Unretouched clinical photos taken while frowning before and after Botox® Cosmetic. 


In clinical trials, 89% of patients rated improvement in frown lines as moderate or 






better. Individual results may vary. 





Ask your dermatologist, ophthalmologist, or 





plastic surgeon about Botox® Cosmetic. Or 






call toll-free or visit our website for a listing 
of Botox® Cosmetic Network physicians. 






The most common side effects are headache, respiratory 
infection, flu syndrome, temporary eyelid droop, and nausea. 


Botox® Cosmetic should not be used if there is an infection 





at injection site. 


Please see additional important information on 






the following page. 


It's not magic, it's 


"Bolo. 


TOs eter 
Botulinum Toxin IypeA 









|-800-BotoxMD 
www. BotoxCosmetic.net 








Botox® and the Botox Cosmetic logo are trademarks owned by Allergan, Inc, 
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BOTOX® COSMETIC (Botulinum Toxin Type A) 
Purified Neurotoxin Complex 


Manufactured by: Allergan Pharmaceuticals (Ireland) Ltd. 
A subsidiary of: Allergan, Inc, 2525 Dupont Dr. Irvine, California 92612 


Cosmetic Indications and Usage: 
BOTOX® COSMETIC is indicated for the temporary improvement in the appearance of moderate to severe glabellar lines associated with 
corrugator and/or procerus muscle activity in adult patients <65 years of age 


Contraindications: BOTOX® COSMETIC is contraindicated in the presence of infection at the proposed injection site(s) and in individuals with 
known hypersensitivity to any ingredient in the formulation, 

Warnings: 

Do not exceed the recommended dosage and frequency of administration of BOTOX® COSMETIC. Risks resulting from administration at 
higher dosages are not known. 


Caution should be exercised when administering BOTOX® COSMETIC to individuals with peripheral motor neuropathic diseases (e.9., 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, or motor neuropathy) or neuromuscular junctional disorders (e.g., myasthenia gravis or Lambert-Eaton 
syndrome), Patients with neuromuscular disorders may be at increased risk of clinically significant systemic effects including severe 
dysphagia and respiratory compromise from typical doses of BOTOX® COSMETIC. Published medical literature has reported rare cases of 
administration of a botulinum toxin to patients with known or unrecognized neuromuscular disorders where the patients have shown extreme 
sensitivity to the systemic effects of typical clinical doses. In some of these cases, dysphagia has lasted several months and required 
placement of a gastric feeding tube. 


Dysphagia is a commonly reported adverse event following treatment of cervical dystonia patients with all botulinum toxins. In these patients, 
there are reports of rare cases of dysphagia severe enough to warrant the insertion of a gastric feeding tube. There is also a case report 
where a patient developed aspiration pneumonia and died subsequent to the finding of dysphagia 


There have also been rare reports following administration of BOTOX for other indications of adverse events involving the cardiovascular 
system, including arrhythmia and myocardial infarction, some with fatal outcomes. Some of these patients had risk factors including 
pre-existing cardiovascular disease. 


This product contains albumin, a derivative of human blood, Based on effective donor screening and product manufacturing processes, it 
carries an extremely remote risk for transmission of viral diseases. A theoretical risk for transmission of Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease (CJD) also 
is considered extremely remote. No cases of transmission of viral diseases or CJD have ever been identified for albumin. 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: 
Epinephrine should be available or other precautionary methods taken as necessary should an anaphylactic reaction occur. 


The safe and effective use of BOTOX® COSMETIC depends upon proper storage of the product, selection of the correct dose, and proper 
reconstitution and administration techniques. Physicians administering BOTOX® COSMETIC must understand the relevant neuromuscular 
and/or orbital anatomy of the area involved and any alterations to the anatomy due to prior surgical procedures. Caution should be used when 
BOTOX® COSMETIC treatment is used in the presence of inflammation at the proposed injection site(s) or when excessive weakness or 
atrophy is present in the target muscle(s). 


Reduced blinking from BOTOX® COSMETIC injection of the orbicularis muscle can lead to corneal exposure, persistent epithelial defect and 
corneal ulceration, especially in patients with VII nerve disorders. In the use of BOTOX for the treatment of blepharospasm, one case of corneal 
perforation in an aphakic eye requiring comeal grafting has occurred because of this effect. Careful testing of comeal sensation in eyes 
previously operated upon, avoidance of injection into the lower lid area to avoid ectropion, and vigorous treatment of any epithelial defect should 
be employed. This may require protective drops, ointment, therapeutic soft contact lenses, or closure of the eye by patching or other means. 


Inducing paralysis in one or more extraocular muscles may produce spatial disorientation, double vision or past pointing. Covering the affected 
eye may alleviate these symptoms 


Caution should be used when BOTOX® COSMETIC treatment is used in patients who have an inflammatory skin problem at the injection site, 
marked facial asymmetry, ptosis, excessive dermatochalasis, deep dermal scarring, thick sebaceous skin or the inability to substantially lessen 
Qlabellar lines by physically spreading them apart as these patients were excluded from the Phase 3 safety and efficacy trials. 


Injection intervals of BOTOX® COSMETIC should be no more frequent than every three months and should be performed using the lowest 
effective dose (See Adverse Reactions, Immunogenicity). 


Information for Patients: 
Patients or caregivers should be advised to seek immediate medical attention if swallowing, speech or respiratory disorders arise. 


Drug Interactions: 

Co-administration of BOTOX® COSMETIC and aminoglycosides’ or other agents interfering with neuromuscular transmission (@.g., curare-like 
Nondepolarizing blockers, lincosamides, polymyxins, quinidine, magnesium sulfate, anticholinesterases, succinylcholine chloride ) should only 
be performed with caution as the effect of the toxin may be potentiated 


The effect of administering different botulinum neurotoxin serotypes at the same time or within several months of each other is unknown. 
Excessive neuromuscular weakness may be exacerbated by administration of another botulinum toxin prior to the resolution of the effects of a 
Previously administered botulinum toxin. 

Pregnancy: Pregnancy Category C 

Administration of BOTOX? COSMETIC is not recommended during pregnancy. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies of BOTOX® 
COSMETIC in pregnant women. When pregnant mice and rats were injected intramuscularly during the period of organogenesis, the 
developmental NOEL (No Observed Effect Level) of BOTOX® COSMETIC was 4 U/kg. Higher doses (8 or 16 U/kg) were associated with 
reductions in fetal body weights and/or delayed ossification. 


In a range finding study in rabbits, daily injection of 0.125 Ukg/day (days 6 to 18 of gestation) and 2 U/kg (days 6 and 13 of gestation) 
produced severe maternal toxicity, abortions and/or fetal malformations. Higher doses resulted in death of the dams. The rabbit appears to be 
a very Sensitive species to BOTOX® COSMETIC. 


If the patient becomes pregnant after the administration of this drug, the patient should be apprised of the potential risks, including abortion or 
fetal malformations that have been observed in rabbits. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of fertility 
Long term studies in animals have not been performed to evaluate carcinogenic potential of BOTOX® COSMETIC. 


The reproductive NOEL following intramuscular injection of 0, 4, 8, and 16 U/kg was 4 U/kg in male rats and 8 U/ka in female rats. Higher 
doses were associated with dose-dependent reductions in fertility in male rats (where limb weakness resulted in the inability to mate), and 
testicular atrophy or an altered estrous cycle in female rats, There were no adverse effects on the viability of the embryos. 


Nursing mothers. 
Itis not known whether this drug is excreted in human milk. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised 
when BOTOX® COSMETIC is administered to a nursing woman 


Pediatric use. 
Use of BOTOX® COSMETIC is not recommended in children 


Genatric use 

Clinical studies of BOTOX® COSMETIC did not include sufficient numbers of subjects aged 65 and over to determine Statistically whether they 
respond differently from younger subjects. However, in the two identical phase 3 randomized 3:1, multi-center, double blind, placebo- 
Controlled, parallel-group efficacy studies, the responder rates for both co-primary efficacy variables were higher for subjects <50 years of 
age compared to those subjects > 65 years of age. Analysis based on a combined data set showed that, for the investigator's assessment 
endpoint of subjects aged 65 and over at Day 30, 39% (9/23) of subjects were responders compared to 22% (2/9) in the placebo group. This 
difference is neither statistically different (P= 0.228) nor exceeds the pre-specified 30-percentage-point difference required by the definition 
of clinically significant. There were no statistically significant between-group differences for the investigator's assessment at maximum frown 
for this age group. There was a statistically significant difference in favor of BOTOX® COSMETIC for the subject's global assessment at all time 
points (P=0.036) except Day 120 (P=0.214). (See Clinical Trials Section) 


There were too few patients over the age of 75 to allow any meaningful comparisons. In general, dose selection for an elderly patient should 
be cautious, usually starting at the low end of the dosing range, reflecting the greater frequency of decreased cardiac function and of 
concomitant disease or other drug therapy. 





ADVERSE REACTIONS: 

General: 

The most serious adverse events reported for other indications stucied include rare spontaneous reports of death, sometimes associated with 
dysphagia, pneumonia, and/or other significant debility, after treatment with botulinum toxin. There have also been rare reports of scverse 
events involving the cardiovascular system, including arrhythmia and myocardial infarction, some with fatal outcomes. Some of these p- tients 
had risk factors including pre-existing cardiovascular disease (See Warnir f these events to the botulinu 

injection has not been established. Additionally, a report of acute angle closure glalicoma one day after receiving an injection of be 

toxin for blepharospasm was received, with recovery four months later after laser iridotomy and trabeculectomy. Focal facial paral\ 

syncope and exacerbation of myasthenia gravis have also been reported after ‘veatment of bleoharospastr 

Glabellar Lines: 


In clinical trials of BOTOX® COSMETIC the most frequently reported adverse everits following injection of BOTOX® COSMETIC were 
respiratory infection, flu syndrome, blepharoptosis and nausea. 





Less frequently occurring (<3%) adverse reactions included pain in the face, erythema at the injection site and muscle weakness. While local 
weakness of the injected muscle(s) is representative of the expected pharmacological action of botulinum toxin, weakness of adjacent 
muscles may occur as a result of the spread of toxin. These events are thought to be associated with the injection and occurred within the 
first week. The events were generally transient but may last several months, 


The data described in Table 1 reflect exposure to BOTOX® COSMETIC in 405 subjects aged 18 to 75 who were evaluated in the randomized, 
placebo-controlled clinical studies to assess the use of BOTOX® COSMETIC in the improvement of the appearance of glabellar lines 

(See clinical studies). Adverse events of any cause were reported for 43,7% of the BOTOX® COSMETIC treated subjects and 41.5% of the | 
placebo treated subjects. The incidence of blepharoptosis was higher in the BOTOX® COSMETIC treated arm than in placebo (3.2 % vs. 0%, \ 
p-value = 0.045). In the open-label, repeat injection study, blepharoptosis was reported for 2.1% (8/373) of subjects in the first treatment 

cycle and 1.2% (4/343) of subjects in the second treatment cycle. Adverse events of any type were reported for 49.1% (183/373) of i 
subjects overall. r 


The most frequently reported of these adverse events in the open-label study included respiratory infection, headache, flu syndrome, 
blepharoptosis, pain and nausea. 


Because clinical trials are conducted under widely varying conditions, adverse reaction rates observed in the clinical trials of a drug cannot be 
directly compared to rates in the clinical trials of another drug and may not be predictive of rates observed in practice. 


TABLE 1, | 
Randomized Double Blind Studies: ; 
Rates of Adverse Events Reported by >2 or more Subjects in the BOTOX® Cosmetic Group, by Treatment Group. ) | 



































Adverse Event (in order of decreasing BOTOX® Cosmetic Placebo 
frequency for BOTOX® Cosmetic) (N=405) (N=130) 
Overall 177 (43.7%) 54 (41.5%) 
Body as a Whole 

Headache 54 (13.3%) 23 (17.7%) 
Pain in Face 9 (2.2%) 1 (0.8%) 
Flu Syndrome 8 (2.0%) 2 (1.5%) 
Pain at Injection Site 7 (1.7%) 1 (0.8%) 
Edema at Injection Site 6 (1.5%) 3 (2.3%) 
Pain in Back 4 (1.0%) 3 (2.3%) 
Injury Accidental 3 (0.7%) 1 (0.8%) 
Respiratory System 

Infection 14 (3.5%) 5 (3.8%) 
Bronchitis 6 (1.5% 1 (0.8%) 
Sinusitis 6 (1.5% 1 (0.8%) 
Pharyngitis 5 (1.2%) 2 (1.5%) 
Dyspnea 3 (0.7% 0 (0.0%) 
Infection Sinus 3 (0.7% 2 (1.5%) 
Laryngitis 3 (0.7% 0 (0.0%) 
Rhinitis 3 (0.7%) 2 (1.5%) 
Skin and Appendages 

Erythema 7 (1.7%) 2 (1.5%) 
Skin Tightness 4 (1.0% 0 (0.0%) 
Irritation Skin 3 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 
Digestive System 

Nausea 12 (3.0%) 3 (2.3%) | 
Dyspepsia 4 (1.0% 0 (0.0%) 
Tooth Disorder 4 (1.0% 0 (0.0%) 
Liver Function Abnormal 30.7%) 2 (1.5%) 
Special Senses 

Blepharoptosis 13 (3.2%) 0 (0.0%) 
Nervous System 

Dizziness 5 (1.2%) 2 (1.5%) 
Paresthesia 4 (1.0%) 1 (0.8%) 
Anxiety 3 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 
Twitch 30.7% 0 (0.0% 
Musculoskeletal System 

Muscle Weakness 8 (2.0%) 0 (0.0%) 
Urogenital System 

Infection Urinary Tract 4 (1.0%) 1 (0.8%) 
Hemic and Lymphatic System 

Ecchymosis 7 (1.7%) 3 (2.3%) 
Cardiovascular 

Hypertension 4 (1.0%) 0 (0.0%) | 





In published literature of the use of botulinum toxin type A for facial lines, there has been a single reported incident of diplopia, which resolved 
completely in three weeks. Transient ptosis, the most frequently reported complication, has been reported in the literature in approximately 5%: 
of patients. 


Immunogenicity: 

Treatment with BOTOX® COSMETIC for cosmetic purposes may result in the formation of antibodies that may reduce the effectiveness of 
subsequent treatments with BOTOX® COSMETIC for glabellar lines or BOTOX® for other indications. Formation of neutralizing antibodies to 
botulinum toxin type A may reduce the effectiveness of BOTOX® COSMETIC treatment of the appearance of glabellar lines and the 
effectiveness of BOTOX® in the treatment of other clinical indications such as cervical dystonia, blepharospasm and strabismus by inactivating 
the biological activity of the toxin. The rate of formation of neutralizing antibodies in patients receiving BOTOX® COSMETIC has not been 

well studied, 


The critical factors for neutralizing antibody formation have not been well characterized. The results from some studies of the use of BOTOX® 
in the treatment of other clinical indications suggest that BOTOX® injections at more frequent intervals or at higher doses may lead to greater 
incidence of antibody formation, The potential for antibody formation may be minimized by injecting the lowest effective dose given at the 
longest feasible intervals between injections. 


Passive Adverse Event Surveillance: 

The following adverse reactions have been identified since the drug has been marketed: skin rash (including erythema multiforme, urticaria 
and psoriasiform eruption), pruritus, and allergic reaction. Because these reactions are reported voluntarily from a population of uncertain size, 
{tis not always possible to reliably estimate their frequency or establish a causal relationship to botulinum toxin. 

Between January 1, 1990 and August 31, 2000, there have been 7 spontaneous reports of serious adverse events documented as being 
related to the reported cosmetic use of BOTOX®, including anaphylactic reaction, myasthenia gravis, decreased hearing, ear noise and 
localized numbness, blurred vision and retinal vein occlusion, glaucoma, and vertigo with nystagmus, 
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vhich is still standard in non-Apple PCs, | | 


femains much cheaper, and thus the 
‘Mac’s competition continues to pro- 


duce technically equivalent machines | 


or significantly less money. 

For those of us who already have satis- 
actory Windows machines and aren’t in- 
erested in paying the roughly $1,400 to 
51,900 for the new iMacs, there are 
lenty of low-cost, flat-screen monitors 








yn the market to be had for the hag- 
sling. But you will still end up without 
he integrated unit that Ive boasts of for 
uis iMac. However, as gracefully inte- 
srated into a single object as the iMac is, 
various widgets with wires do have to be 
ittached to it for performing various 
obs. And some have questioned how 


nuch of a beating the mast holding the | 


nonitor can take before snapping off, 
iithough that’s mere speculation. 

‘That said, the iMac is still the latest 
hing, but not for long. The competition 
san now build a fully functioning com- 
juter that is only slightly larger than a 
deck of playing cards. It is only a matter 
of time before this iMac, handsome as it 
s, will be superseded by something else, 
put will that something else be a better- 
ooking object? Not necessarily. Tech- 
nical developments have brought us to 
the point where, in the next few years, 
you will or, more precisely, won’t see 
the new computers. Your computer may 
be snuggled in your desk drawer be- 
ween the rubber bands and the paper 
slips. Then, once and for all, we’ll be rid 
of those damnable beige boxes. 0 
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The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. 
Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary 


color catalog or to order. 


SANTA BARBARA DESIGNS UMBRELLAS 
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ANOLON TITANIUM 


J AL HARD-ANODIZED, NONSTICK AND NOW DISHWASHER SAFE* 


y Vio) key) 


The Gourmet Authority 


Available at Marshall Field's 


formation, visit us @ anolon.com or call 1 800 388-3872. — * using recommended dishwasher gels 
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The Beauty of Small Th 


Leonard Lauder’s Passion for Postcards Yields a Remarkable Collection 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Feliciano 








EONARD LAUDER, THE Leonard Lauder 
CEO of Estée Lauder (@bove, in his Manhat- 


Comuanicn Gana tan residence) has 
ea ONS Scan : 1S amassed over 200,000 
wite, Fy elyn, have one of the postcards. R1iGHT: Cen- 
finest collections of Vienna tral Park Scene—The 
East 72 Street Lake, cir- 
ca 1924, was done by an 
Y : 5 unknown artist in the 
the finest postcard collection — Arts and Crafts style. 
in the country. He 
200,000 cards. 
Lauder grew up in | 

tan and, as a child, often v 
out walking with his nan 
When he was five, he spe: 
his weekly nickel allowanc: 
at Woolworth’s, buying five 
postcards that cost a penny 
apiece, each showing the same 

continued on page 54 


Secessionist and Cubist art in 
the country. Lauder also has 


Wn 
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THE NEW 2003 JAGUAR S-TYPE Perhaps it piqued your interest because it’s | 

absolutely stunning. But once you get to know the new S-TYPE alittle better, you'll 

find even more meaningful things to love about it. Like a first-in-class 6-speed 

automatic transmission for smoother shifts, a re-engineered suspension for a | jaguar.com/us 1-800-4-JAGUAR 
near-perfect ride and a safety system so advanced it’s intelligent. But don’t feel bad 

if you fell in love with its looks. Feel lucky that there’s so much more to keep the 

relationship going. The new S-TYPE. Beyond beautiful. Exceptional at 44,975: 


IT’S LIKE A SEXY DATE YOU FIND OUT IS ALSO A 
GOURMET COOK, A MASSAGE THERAPIST AND A BRAIN SURGEON. 























Marge 


THE NEW S-TYPE ae” 4 The art of performance | JAGUAR 


Wise earl oot a 3,0 with 6-speed automatic and rnoonroof. Taxes, title and registration fees extra. ©2002 Jaguar Cars. 
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continued from page 52 

picture of the Empire State 
Building. “They were so lovely 
I couldn’t resist,” he says. 

During the late 1930s and 
early ’40s, Lauder went on 
vacation with his parents to 
Florida and attended board- 
ing school in Miami Beach. 
In a leatherette album he has 
postcards showing Art Déco 
hotels in Miami, arranged in 
alphabetical order. “I picked 
up all these cards as a kid, 
starting from the age of six,” 
he says. “There’s the Hotel 
Arlington. There’s the Cadil- 
lac Hotel. We used to stay at 
the Charles Hotel.” 

He fast-forwards down the 
alphabet. “Here’s the Roney 
Plaza,” he says. “It used to be 
restricted. No Jews were per- 
mitted, so we didn’t stay there. 
The Roney has been torn 
down, but most of these oth- 
er hotels are still standing. 
The cards are linen-y. Linen 
went out in the late ’40s or 
early 50s and was replaced 
by chromes—photographic 
reproductions. These cards 
had no value until a few years 
ago, when the world redis- 
covered Art Déco and South 
Beach. To me, this is my 
childhood collection, and | 
treasure it.” 


54 
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Lert: One of Lauder’s 
earliest purchases, 
Lord Tarleton Hotel, 
Miami Beach, is an Art 
Déco color lithograph 
he acquired as a boy 
while attending board- 
ing school in Florida. 


Abstract works by Bau- 
haus artists to promote 
the 1923 exhibition in 
Weimar signaled a new 
emphasis on technolo- 
gy and machine-age 
style. RiGuT: A card 
by Wassily Kandinsky. 
Far RiGut: One by 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy. 





\Bove: Many Wiener 
Werkstatte cards de- 
picted buildings, in- 








« 





cluding one by Franz 
Kuhn, circa 1908-13, 
of Berlin Cathedral. 


Friedrichsbricke, Dom 


BAUHAUS 
AUSSTELLUNG 
WEIMAR 





Lauder went off to college 
and to the Navy and then to 


work for the cosmetics com- | 
pany his mother had founded. ~ 


For 15 years he was too busy 


for postcards. “Around 1965, , 


I was building our company 


‘a 


, 


in England, and IJ spent a lot | 
of time in London. One week- 


end, I stumbled on some post- 
card dealers who had a stand 
on the Portobello Road. I be- 
came reinterested in postcards 
and started buying them.” 

Germany and Austria had 
started to produce beautiful 
postal cards in the 1860s. Oth- 
er countries soon followed, 
and a postcard-sending and 
a postcard-collecting craze 
swept through a good part 
of Europe. “I’ve read that in 
1906 over a billion postcards 
were sent through the mail 
in Germany,” Lauder says. 
“By 1913, close to a billion 
postcards were mailed in the 
United States. 

“Postcards also became a 
source of instant news,” he 
continues. “If there was a fire 
in a small town, the local pho- 
tographer took a picture of it, 
then went to a studio and pro- 
duced 50 or 100 photo post- 
cards of the fire. That after- 
noon or the next day you could 

continued on page 56 
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continued from page 54 

buy a postcard of the event 
and send it to your mother or 
your aunt who lived elsewhere 
and tell them, “This is where 
we had the fire,’ or “This is 
where we had the trolley car 
accident,’ and your relatives 
could see what these disasters 
looked like. Small newspapers 
of that era did not reproduce 
photographs. Larger papers 
printed only photographs of 
important events and people 
in a separate gravure section 
of the Sunday paper, so pho- 
tographs of news events were 
generally made available by 
other means, primarily the 
photographic card.” 

Lauder turns to a photo- 
graphic card that shows the 
famous German airship, the 
Hindenburg, under construc- 
tion. “That photo wasn’t tak- 


rae 00 








en for a newspaper,” he says. 
“Tt was taken for a postcard.” 
He holds up a postcard of 
Adolf Hitler, wearing white 
tie, in a box at the opera house 
in Dresden, taken between 
1933 and 1939; people in the 
orchestra section below, wear- 
ing white tie, black tie and 
business suits, are saluting 
him. Then Lauder proffers a 
postcard of the Titanic life- 
boats, shot by a photogra- 
pher aboard the Carpathia. 
“When that photographer 
boarded the Carpathia, he ex- 
pected to take pictures of the 
Pierrot parties and other fes- 
tivities on board,” Lauder 
says. “When the Carpathia 
came to the rescue of the un- 
sinkable ship’s more fortu- 
nate passengers, he shot these 
historic photographs and 
turned them into postcards.” 
Lauder knows that his best 
postcards are those done by 
Expressionist artists like Os- 
kar Kokoschka and Egon 
Schiele and over 40 other 
artists, for the Wiener Werk- 
statte, and cards done by art- 
continued on page 58 


Lert: Portrait of a 
Woman with Big Hat, 
1910, is one of three 
Wiener Werkstatte 
lithographic reproduc- 
tions of sketches by 
Austrian artist Egon 
Schiele. The portrait 
is of Schiele’s younger 
sister, Gertrude. 


ABOVE LEFT: A circa 


1912 postcard of Vien- 


na’s Graben Coffee- 


house. ABove: A 1905 
chromolithograph of a 


New York cab stand 


was likely taken by Wil- 


liam Henry Jackson. 








Thirteen cards were 
issued for the first Vi- 
enna Secession exhi- 
bition, in 1898. BELow: 
One by Koloman Mo- 
ser borrows motifs 
from Ver Sacrum, the 
movement's journal. 


VER SACRVM 
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Architectural Digest advertisers... 





Art Across America Visits Boston 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company® and Architectural Digest 
continue their nationwide series of art walks and progressive 
cocktail parties with a stop in r 
Boston on Thursday, June 20. Join 
us at some of Newbury Street’s 
most exciting galleries—including 
Vose Galleries, Nielsen Gallery and 
Gallery NAGA-for an evening with 
featured artists, art experts and 


ARCHITECTURA 


gallery owners. 


Thursday, June 20, 2002; 6-8pm 


For more information, or to receive an invita- 


tion, please call toll-free (866) 689-2106. 





ENRICO MENEGHELLI'S 1879 “BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS’ VOSE GALLERIES 


Flower Talk 


Every flower connotes a unique sentiment: Gerbera Daisies signify hap- 
piness, Lisianthus represents appreciation, and Calla Lilies express 
beauty. Hallmark Flowers helps define the moment, finding the right flo- 
ral expression of your feelings. Test your floral I.Q. with “The Meaning 
of Flowers” contest and you could win a floral design book or beautiful 
floral arrangements for friends and loved ones. 


No purchase necessary. Visit www.archdigest.com 
and click on Design, Defined to enter and for com- 
plete contest rules. For more information about 
Hallmark Flowers, visit www.hallmark.com or call 


(800) HALLMARK. 





Alec Baldwin Wants to Read You a Story... 


Hear Alec Baldwin, Marian Seldes, Christine Baranski and other fine 
actors read short fiction by new writers as well as acclaimed masters 
on Selected Shorts: A Celebration of the Short Story. Architectural 
Digest sponsors the popular series that airs every week on National 
Public Radio. Selected Shorts is recorded live at Peter Norton 
Symphony Space in NYC. Visit www.symphonyspace.org or call your 
local public radio station for a broadcast schedule. 






selected shorts: 


a celebration of the short story 


symphonyspace 





Design Dialogue Online 


Log on and become part of the new interactive Architectural Digest 
Online Reader Panel. Your opinions give us insight into readers’ likes, 
dislikes, priorities and unbridled passion for design. 


Go to http:/www.subscriberdirect.com/archdigest to enroll. We look 
forward to hearing what you think. 
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Photographic post- 
cards such as SS 
Titanic in Dock in 


Southampton, 1911, 
chronicled news 
events worldwide. 


ists, among them Lyonel Feiningers 
for the Bauhaus. 

“The Wiener Werkstatte postcards 
are the top of the top because they are} 
all original lithographs. Artists were 
commissioned to do these lithographs4 
They’re the 20th-century equivalent of 
a Rembrandt etching. They’re a repro-| 
duction of nothing. The same is true off 
the Bauhaus cards. If a museum wanted} 
to have a definitive collection of the works 
of Kokoschka, it would have to own the} 
cards he did for the Wiener Werkstatte.”} 

Lauder says that he has most of the} 
Wiener Werkstatte cards, but dealers are! 
still searching on his behalf for the ones} 
he is missing. He is ambivalent about] 
completing this collection. “For me, the 
pleasure is in the chase, and for a while in 
the acquisition,” he says. “Possession is} 
far less exciting. I don’t ever really want} 
to have a complete collection. I prefer} 
infinity to completion.” 








All-Night Swimmer (Simon & Schuster, | 
April 2002), by Architectural Digest 
contributing writer Susan Sheehan, who | 
cowrote it with Howard Means. 


The Fourth Annual 


<c) Western States 
International Antique Fair 


Pat HE PRADITIONAL STYLE OF FINE EUROPEAN FAIRS 
WE ARE PLEASED TO PRESENT FINE ANTIQUE DEALERS 
OFFERING FOR -SAERE 
mNGlIENT THROUGH EARLY 2OTH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTORS ITEMS 
ENGLISH & EUROPEAN FURNITURE & DECORATIVE ARTS, FINE ART 
ASIAN ARTIFACTS, JEWELRY, SILVER, GLASS, PORGELAILNS... 
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Special Collectors Day Preview 


July 26" 
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Fair Hours 


Special Collectors 
Friday - Preview 


Preview 


3em-7em  FREDONDO BEACH PERFORMING ARTS CENTER  3pmto7pm 
Pegevon Redondo Beach, (Los Angeles) CA Saturday 


$50 10 am to 7 pm 
Sunday Vi | 
11 am to6 pm | 


Advance Purchase 
Prior to July 15th $40 Cs Ke 
: 1812 & Co. 6621 Drexe! Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90048 General Admission MI | 


| 
| 
For preview reservations or further information, contact: 
; oe Tel. toll free: 866.225.1812 - Fax: 323.655.5138 $9 





www,1812andco.com 
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Medallion R ug Gallera 


Since 1907 

: 323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 
650-329-9020 / 1-800-: 47 

info@medallionrug.com www.medallionrug.com 








Medallion Rug ¢ proud to be working with 


the most distingu rior designer in the country, 


including B Douglas Dolezal of the 


Miller -Dolezal ! roup in Woodside, California. 





Bob Miller 





Douglas Dolezal 




























































































If you want the world’s finest man Mr itu oices, England, Scottsdale, 











Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years, 


A perfect night’ slep onthe world’s finest bed is made of @ numberof tings: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium: treated prentienés 
grade wire, Up to 3,500 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting of these col to eliminate gaps ean 55 pounds of al ord 
including the purest Astan cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool afirich cotton felt ffom the American deep Sout fyi woven damask | 
qoverings in nineteenth-century Gothic designs. Hand-tufting by sefond and thitd generation étaffsmen. Hand side-stitching, Mave old craft that eliminates the use’of\, J 
nelal border strips and rods/And not one lota offoamn, d's Eneland’s Vi-Spring mattress, — 


Exclusively in the United States at Dehn Byes, 15507 N Sconsdale Ra, St, 110, Sable 85254 Scotsdale Road across from Rob Stuck. 480-948-9488, i 


Visit our website at www.ebedroomeyes.com 4 
Worldwide in-home delivery available, 
An occasional. turn of the mattress from head to toe eliminafes the need to flip your mattress, 


VI-SPRING 
- Plymouth, England 
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In our private world, there is no such thing as too much luxury or too many 

pleasures. Here in this lavish Las Vegas enclave, there is the security of 

living behind stately gates, the splendor of owning an impeccably crafted 
residence, the enjoyment of the ultimate social life. Ownership comes with membership in the exclusive Stirling 
Club, including world class spa & fitness center, epic gourmet dining, nightclub, tennis, indoor and outdoor 
swimming. You may also enjoy Nevadas favorable tax climate for primary residents. Superbly situated 
opposite the Las Vegas Hilton. Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums, from $550,000 
to more ‘than By Utes e coe information call (800) 616-2120. 


— ee, 


The place to live 
in Las Vegas 


Visit our Website at www.turnberry-place.com 
= Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 
— Df. Ts Paradise Road, Las Veoz e vada 89109 ® 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 BUA House 





Discover our expansive 
collection of tumbled 
stone and decorative 

ceramic tile that 
captures the earthy 
beauty and rich 


coloring of nature. 


Call 909.340.3383 
for the dealer nearest you 
and a FREE catalog. 
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A California Tile Maker 
& Purveyor of Fine 
Decorative Stone Elements 


Tumbled Slate with Ceramic Lion 























Edited by Robert Mankoff, 


cartoon editor of The New Yorker 


With an introductory essay 
by David Remnick, editor 


of The New Yorker 
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XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 
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generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD's sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 

ACT ORI ecole RTs 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 
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+ No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 
Return unsold covers for full credit 
NOT Reur Le eeu yeh ace ATO Ug 
Guaranteed on-time delivery each month 
BA CERI es 


IF you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
TSMC 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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215 Avenue I 
Redondo Beach, CA 90277 
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Forty years ago, we started with a vision of seeking the most highly skilled 
artisans in the world, and acquiring the most beautiful examples of their heritage 
of superb craftsmanship. 

Our mission has been to develop their unique abilities and combine them with the 
very best of modern methods to create what has become a vast, world-renowned 
collection of lighting, furnishings, architectural details and rare accessories. 

Our Showrooms in Southern California cover more than 500,000 square feet. 
They offer you an opportunity to experience in person thousands of these exquisite » 
pieces, an unparalleled eclectic mix that truly must be seen to be believed. 

The showrooms are open seven days a week. 
| SHOWROOMS 
| Los 5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 

‘LES > i % ; 
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the Contrary 


The Predictably Unpredictable Rem Koolhaas Defies Convention Again 


By Joseph Giovannini 


HEN THE MUSEUM 
of Modern Art in 
New York featured 
Rem Koolhaas as a keynote 
speaker at a conference on 
pragmatism, the Dutch ar- 
chitect took care to correct 
any impression that he prac- 
ticed America’s homegrown 
philosophy: Pragmatism, he 
explained, can’t account for 
_ irrationality. 
Many of Koolhaas’s right- 
angled buildings appear on 
the outside to be modern 


temples of reason, but Kool- 
haas has spent a career sub- 
verting the box from the 
inside, curving walls, tilting 
columns, carving huge voids 
and turning pathways in- 
to counterintuitive Mo6bi- 
us strips. Not for Koolhaas 
architectural convention. He 
regularly challenges what he 
calls architecture’s “ball and 


chain”—traditional concerns 
like composition, scale, pro 
portion and detail. He has 


doubted the sanctity 0' 1 








ernism’s most cherished sub- 
ject—space—and he even ac- 
cepted a professorship at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Design on the condition that 
he not teach design. When it 
comes to theory, he also avoids 
being boxed in, and through 
several highly entertaining 
and perceptive books that ex- 
plore unexpected subjects— 
shopping, Coney Island, big- 
ness in buildings—he has 
staked out his own intel- 
lectual territory. Architec- 


Dutch architect Rem 
Koolhaas created an 
extraordinary single- 
family dwelling to be 
built in Rotterdam. Af- 
ter firing his clients, he 
redesigned the struc- 
ture as Casa da Musica, 
a music facility to be 
erected in Portugal. 


ture’s most celebrated claus- 
trophobe refuses to be con- 
fined by either geometry or 
philosophy. 

Being contrarian, howev- 
er, can be its own box, and 
Koolhaas tries to elude even 
himself when his work falls 
into a constraining pattern. 
Just when you think you’ve 
wrapped your mind around 
his high-gear, very evasive ca- 
reer, he performs a sleight of 
concept and, like Houdini, es- 

continued on page 62 
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continued from page 59 
capes predictability and speeds 
away to unknown destinations. 
So when the 2000 Pritz- 
ker laureate recently turned 
his attention to designing a 
house, no one, not even Kool- 
haas, could foresee the results. 
He had recently completed a 
house in Bordeaux—an ex- 
pansive, light-filled box with 
a room-size platform elevator 
outfitted with a desk for its 
paraplegic owner. The design 
was the largest and most elab- 
orate of a suite of sophisti- 
cated houses that started with 
a hillside villa in Saint-Cloud, 
outside Paris, in 1991, with 
roots in 1950s design and the 
tradition of the glass pavilion. 
“T had an instinctive notion 
that it would be interesting to 
abandon the series of projects 
that had led to the Bordeaux 
house,” said Koolhaas, speak- 
ing in a lecture in Antwerp, 
Belgium, about a different 
direction in his undesign. 
When the client commis- 
sioned Koolhaas to do the new 
house outside Rotterdam, the 





RIGHT AND ABOVE: 
What was once a tun- 
nel-like space that 
served as an axis for the 
residence became a 
large shoe-box-shaped 
concert hall, with a 
smaller one above it. 








architect had the feeling, he 
said, “that it would be inter- 
esting to go back to some- 
thing ‘stupid and simple.’” 
He was prepared to swing on 
a pendulum of his own inven- 
tion from a height of sophis- 
tication way over to the other 
side, to flirt with the awkward. 

For Koolhaas, several is- 
sues, some quirky, defined the 
nature of the commission: a 
beautiful view, the client’s 
abhorrence of mess, and the 
fact that the husband and 
wife spend quality time apart 
as well as together in the same 











house—they needed individ- 
ual getaways in addition to a 
big common space. Unlike his 
previous houses, where rooms 
fitted into some version of a 
box, he didn’t preconceive 
the envelope but allowed the 
program to generate form in 
an open and pliant process. 
The evolution of the scheme 
took on a life of its own, out- 
side the control of the archi- 
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tect as master perfectionist. | 
Koolhaas wanted something } 
loose and, if at all possible, } 
something unself-conscious, } 
vital and unexpected. 
He sketched a first scheme } 
in which the parents and chil- } 
dren, when they wanted to get 
together, would meet at the 
core of the house, in a tun- } 
nel of a room with a long axis } 
continued on page 64 ‘ 
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Architecture 


continued from page 62 

oriented to the view. The bedrooms and 
kitchen wrapped around the tunnel, and 
any household mess was consigned to 
the leftover geometries between rooms. 
Outside the tunnel, said Koolhaas, “every- 
thing else is like an extraskeletal element 
or a body where all the organs are on the 
outside and where the lin is used on the 


inside.” In the next scheme, the architect 


kept the tunnel but enlarged the size of 


the outside rooms and then proceeded to 
smooth the accidental, turbulent exterior 
into a thick, coherent layer of rooms. 
“This was more recognizably like us, 
therefore it became unattractive,” he said. 
“We then figured that we could be really 
brutal and simply generate the rooms 
that were necessary and then adjust the 
form of the house to those necessities. 
Slowly we were coming closer and closer. 
We had something that was not interest- 
ing but weird. It was also not really recog- 
nizable. It had a kind of stealth aesthetic.” 

‘To sell what was emerging as a tight- 
ly packed, sharply faceted geode, Kool- 
haas said he decided to convince the 


Amdega Conservatories, handmade 
since 1874 from the finest timber: 
Amdega and Machin design offices throuc 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7 3. 


www.amdega.com 
All other countries call +44 1325 468522 


client that the entire house was a big 
storage unit from which all the rooms 
would be carved. 


Architecture for Koolhaas, the son of 


a filmmaker and scriptwriter, is always a 
story, and he inevitably ends up narrat- 
ing and directing an architectural script 
in which he emerges as the leading man. 





Koolhaas challenges 
what he calls architecture's 
“ball and chain” — 
composition, scale, 
proportion and detail. 





He related how the client followed up 
his initial enthusiasm after each presen- 
tation with quarrelsome faxes. At one 
point he escalated the tension by noting 
that the house could rotate when any oc- 
cupant dialed a view from his or her own 
room. The client’s reaction “was always 
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nd glass 
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a kind of mixture between excitemen” 
and fear,” he noted. “I had to mobilize. 
more and more ingenuity to convince 
him that what we were doing was great’ 
only to receive handwritten faxes later.’ ’ 

Then Koolhaas took his Harvard class 
to Nigeria to study the urbanism of Lagos 
and, to his surprise, discovered a popula-, 
tion that was not crushed by poverty but} 
motivated within a highly organized sys-) 
tem of survival. He admired the direct-) a 
ness and energy. “When I came back to 
the Netherlands, I was euphoric, as well 
as intolerant toward anything that was) 
not direct, efficient and beautiful.” 

The architect met the client and in-| 
formed him he would no longer try to 
convince him of the merits of the proj- 
ect but would abandon it—Koolhaas 
had fired the client. The example of hy- 
perefficient Nigerians negotiating their 
livelihoods in a tough marketplace lin- 
gered, however, and when he was invit- 
ed soon after to submit a competition 
proposal for a concert hall in Porto, 
Portugal, he and his colleagues looked ps 
at the house and, after scrupling, adjust- | 
ed the scale and saw that a larger version | 
of the design, with some adaptation, 







The tunnel became a big shoe-box con- | 
cert hall, with a smaller one piggybacked 


only did you have the main hall and the 
small hall above, but every other impor- | 
tant programmatic element could be 
excavated from the volume.” Architects. 
seldom throw a good idea away but sim- 
ply shelve it. Playing the Surrealists’ game 
of cadavre exquis, Koolhaas took some- 
thing from one context and planted it in | 
another. “Because we don’t like formal || 
urbanism, this eccentric shape makes an | 
exciting connection to the square,” he | 
observed, speaking about the site. 
Koolhaas won the competition with a 
deformed shape that is one or two para- 
digms removed from the traditional 
public building that incarnates the civic 
virtues of propriety and reason. The 
one house design had became two proj- 
ects, “like a cell division,” he noted. In 
his pursuit of a more direct, less con- 
trolled design process, this cultivator of 
the strange and irrational, a self-escapist _ 
Houdini, emerged very much the prag- 
matist he would still deny being. 0 
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Estates for Sale 


Editors Select Properties Around the World 


Maui, London, Sun Valley, Chautauqua, Los Angeles, Atlanta... 





[ feels like a brand-new version 
of old Los Angeles,” designer 
Craig Wright says of the nine- 


| unit apartment complex Anda- 


lusia, which he and his business 


| partner, Don Willfong, have 


owned since 1989. One of six 
Spanish Revival courtyard build- 


SUN VALLEY 
An Idaho Retreat 


Imost two and a half acres of 

grounds surround a house 
just outside Sun Valley, Idaho. 
‘The main level of the 5,800- 
square-foot residence has a living 
room with floor-to-ceiling mul- 
lioned windows and a fireplace. 
Also on this level are the master 
suite, two guest suites and a din- 
ing room that opens to a patio 
overlooking a pond. An addi- 
tional bedroom suite is upstairs. 
Mountain views are offered 
from all directions. $5.75 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0349. 


LOS ANGELES Reviving a Historic Complex the Wright Way 


ings designed by Arthur and Nina 
Zwebell, the Andalusia (AD, 
December 1993) exhibits the 
meticulous detail they were 
known for. Copper switch plates, 
iron drapery hardware, and built- 
in desks and dressing tables are 
but a few of the structure’s ap- 








pointments. Each unit is slightly 
different, but all have fireplaces 
(above), hardwood floors, beam 
ceilings and colorful tile work, 
which is echoed in the fountain 
of the central courtyard (above 
left). Wright thoroughly restored 
the 1926 building and added 








discreet modern touches. Furni- 
ture, designed by Nina Zwebell 
for the Andalusia, will be sold 
with the complex. “It came in- 
tact, and we’d like to pass it on 
intact,” says Wright. $4 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0348. 











continued on page 70 
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intimate is your relationship with the road? With a more potent 225-hp engine 


and an autobahn-tested susper i ry handling, you'll feel closer to the road than ever. And inside, the RL boasts } ple 





























a leather-trimmed interior, Acura/Bose® Music Systen disc CD changer and available OnStar® system. Oh, and there's 


1-800-TO-Acura or visit acura.com. AACURA | | 


plenty of room for your loved ones. Remember t 














LONDON 
Sir Norman Foster's 
Battersea Addition 


n 1991 Sir Norman Foster, of 

Foster and Partners, the ar- 
chitects behind the famous re- 
modeling of Berlin’s Reichstag, 
moved his offices to a relatively 
underdeveloped stretch of the 





‘Thames’s south bank, in Bat- 


tersea. Recently, however, the 
area has experienced a renais- 
sance, with studios and cafés 
going up on neighboring Ran- 
some’s Dock. Foster is con- 
tributing to Battersea’s growth 
with the Albion Riverside de- 
velopment, an 11-story alu- 
minum-and-glass structure with 


more than 300,000 square feet 
of floor space that is expected to 
be completed by the end of 
2003. Foster and Partners has 
overseen every aspect of the Al- 
bion’s construction, including 
the interiors. Around 30 of the 
183 apartments—ranging from 
one to four bedrooms—and 12 


duplex penthouses, many of 
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which have sliding partitions 
and curving balconies, are still 
available for purchase. The first 
two floors of the building con- 
tain restaurants, shops, gardens 
and an indoor swimming pool. 
£450,000 ($655,000) to £9.5 
million ($13.85 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0350. 


ATLANTA 


Renovating a Classic 
in Buckhead 


(); more than two acres in 
the Buckhead district of 
Atlanta is a circa 1913 Neoclas- 7 
sical house, Spotswood Hall. In ) 
the early 1930s prominent re- | 
gional architect Philip Tram- | 
mel] Shutze was hired to remodel 
the house. He completely re- 
designed the interior layout and 
altered the rear fagade by adding 

a pedimented porte cochere 
supported by columns. He also 
added a balustraded porch on 

the east side of the house to bal- 
ance the existing porch on the 


west side and replaced plaster 
walls and ceilings with intricate 
millwork. Shutze expanded the 
second floor to include five bed- 
rooms. $2.65 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0351. 
continued on page 72 









AN IRRESISTIBLE AROMA INVITES ALL 
TO THIS SANCTUARY For tHE SENSES. 


HERE, STYLE anp PERFORMANCE 
LIVE IN PERFECT HARMONY, 

AND EVERY MOMENT 

is WRAPPED IN BEAUTY. 





Welcome to the complete 
SES — KitchenAid kitchen. 
eee 0:0 eee = From built-in refrigerators 
———— to dual fuel ranges and 
warming drawers, it’s a 
total experience in power and 
precision. So every 
culinary dream is beautifully 
achieved in a kitchen 


The perfect place for all things delicious. designed to perfection. 
Inspired by the powers of KitchenAid. 














To learn more about these products and the entire 
KitchenAid” line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, 
or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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_ Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 





Recognizing Worth: 
Buying Fine Art 

Howard Rehs, co-owner of 
Rehs Galleries, Inc. NYC and 
President, Fine Art Dealers Asso- 
ciation (FADA) shares these prac- 
tical tips for purchasing fine art: 


TURAL 


z 


Start a relationship. Rely on the 
advice of a reputable art dealer 
or gallery and build a relation- 


ARCHITEC 


ship with them. Work only with 
dealers who will stand behind every 
work they sell and guarantee 
authenticity on each invoice. 


Bigger is better. The size of a canvas 
is the most critical measurement 
when determining value. If a work 
measures 26”x 32” with a 5” 
frame, some galleries will tell you 
the work is 36”x 42”-implying 
that the work is larger than it 
actually is. 


Buy the best within reach. Search for 
an artist whose best works are in 
your price and comfort range. If 
you can’t afford a first-level artist in 


rc 





DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT, GOING TO THE WASH-HOUSE 


the period or style you want, pur- 
chase the best from a second- or 
third-tier artist. 


Wilmington Trust recognizes the worth 
of protecting and growing both 
tangible and intangible ass 
iSueChem inst min oa Ser 
Recognizing Worth columns 
range of subjects, presented 
Wilmington Trust. 


For more information about Wilmington 
Trust, please call (877) 836-9206 or visit 
www.wilmingtontrust.com. 
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MAUI Arthur Erickson’s Angle on Hawaii 








\ ' J idely recognized for his —_ overhangs and lofty ceilings i 
imposing public build- characterize the two-bedroom : 
ings, Vancouver architect Arthur —_ house, which has glass panels that en 


| CHAUTAUQUA 


Overlooking a 


New York Institution 


ee on the town green 
of the historic Chautauqua 
Institution in western New York 
is an 1879 cottage. The five- 
| bedroom house has its original 
gaslights and is being sold fur- 
nished. Just 100 feet away is a 
19th-century amphitheater, 
which is the institution’s center- 
piece and the site of symphonies, 
pallets and lectures during the 
ner season. $585,000. 
yormiation, call our Hot 
l 2] 2/286-6 & (0) 3 











Erickson designed a modernist shift aside to create indoor-out- 

house on Maui's Makena coast for door spaces. Additional features 

real estate developer Bruce Dun- __ include granite floors, custom - 

bar (AD, December 2000). The wood paneling, a guesthouse, an ik 

property, situated on 13,939 infinity-edge pool and deepwa- r 

square feet of lava rock, has views __ ter yacht mooring. $10.5 million. - 
| of nearby Molokai, Lanai and For information, call our Hot : 

Kahoolawe. Massive concrete Line, 212/286-6803, 0352. i 
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BETTER WITH AGE 


*ve worked with many hard- 
wood-flooring companies 
over the years, and one has 


me photos of old houses in 
France, and we’ve matched 
those floors,” says Henderson 


landed at the top of my list be- (left, with Appleton, right, and 
cause of the quality of the the company’s cherry-and-wal- 
orkmanship,” architect Mare nut Monticello parquetry). “In 


Appleton says of Patina Old 
World Flooring, which pro- 
duces custom hand-distressed 
plank and parquetry flooring out 
of a 35,000-square-foot work- 
shop in Ventura, California. 
~ Owner Jim Henderson, who 
created floors in the Santa Bar- 
bara farmhouse of Paul Hogan 
and his wife, Linda Kozlowski, 
and in Rob Lowe’s Southern Cal- 
ifornia house, reproduces an 
‘Old World look by using a hand- 
scraping technique that origi- 
nated during the Renaissance. 
Henderson does a variety of 
styles—vintage plank, Provence 
plank, Versailles, Tuscany, chev- 
ron, basketweave—in a variety 
of colors. “I’ve had people send 


fact, if you can just explain the 
look you want, we can do it.” 





Patina Old World Flooring 
3820 N. Ventura Ave. 


Ventura, CA 93001 
800/501-1113 














SILK SENSATION 


Once Robert Couturier saw the work of 























Macondo Silks, there was no turning back. “| 
didn’t know embroidery like that was possible,” 
he says of the “extremely refined” hand-stitched 
silk fabrics (left). Owner Gianluca Berardi has a 


reference stock of historical patterns, but when 





it comes to the specifics—color, texture, size, 


proportions—“we adapt to whatever a designer 




















needs,” he says. And that’s why, explains the 





French-born Couturier, “everything they do 








feels thought about.” 





Macondo Silks, | 17 E. 24th Street 
New York, NY 10010; 646/602-0556 




















continued on page 74 
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_TOthée TRADE 








quick stroll through the 
Atlanta Decorative Arts 
| Center, and you'll be im- 
mersed in a world of traditional 
furnishings—English toiles and 
| roses, French porcelain, elabo- 
rately carved wood pieces. Think 
Tara. “People here will go with- 
out bread and water before they'll 
go without draperies,” says Vin- 
cent Morgan, of Schumacher. 
Though it’s true that ADAC’s 
clients “don’t come to Atlanta 





for modern furniture,” as Hal 
Ainsworth, of Ainsworth-Noah, 
observes, the center has been 
spunky enough to sneak in a lit- 
tle of the New South while 
hanging on to the spirit of the 
Old South. Inspired by the rela- 











tive success of national firms in 
introducing cleaner pieces to 
ADAC, local showrooms are fol- 


Owing suit. “Even so,” say 
lowing suit. “E says Jerry 


Pair’s Dan Cahoon, “we don’t 
scare people with the word con- 
temporary. We call it transitional.” 
Built in 1960, the center has 
been expanded four times and 
now houses nearly 90 show- 
rooms. For all its love of con- 
vention, Atlanta is edging 
onward. “We’re almost ready 
for classic modernism,” con- 











cludes Cahoon. 











Atlanta Decorative Arts Center 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave. N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30305 
404/331-1720 





PoE HIKE 


Jerry Pair 
Unlike other local showrooms at ADAC, Dan 


Cahoon’s space (left) started out carrying con-} 


temporary furniture. While he still does well 
with J. Robert Scott, Michael Taylor Designs 
and Dessin Fournir, he has been adding more 
traditional pieces for “a softer approach.” 





Travis 

The runaway best-sellers at Ann Travis Davis's 
showroom (above), known for its rich fabrics, 
are "down-home patterns with a twist.” The 
specialty prints of North Carolina’s Samarcand 
Selections and the chintzes of Mississippi- 
based Jane Shelton are consistently popular. 


Ainsworth-Noah 
Hal Ainsworth’s diverse stock includes every- 
thing from Quatrain Reproductions to Paul 
Ferrante lighting to John Boone’s Art Déco- 
style pieces. In the Rose Tarlow—Melrose 
House gallery (left), antique European acces- 
sories complement her tailored furniture. 
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re DY THOUGHT. 


Innovative, original ideas require unconventional thinking. Which is 
exactly the strategy behind the totally new 2003 Ford Expedition. 
We had to forget what we knew about SUVs and think without 
boundaries. The result - 123 major innovations. 






To receive personalized information on the 
totally new gedit Ford Expedition, 
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1-866-SUV-FORD See all 123 innovations 
www.fordvehicles.com/expedition. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 
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Interior Design by Stephen Ryan 
Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Durston Saylor 


ABove: “Though the couple want- 
ed to retain the cedar,” Ryan says of 
the floors in the living room and 
throughout, “I was doubtful—’m 
not keen on orange wood. However, 
we refurbished it, and it came out 
rich rather than orange.” Mulberry 
Home chair and drapery fabrics. 


Ricut: Douglas and Zeta-Jones 
wanted a comfortable living room 
where they could accommodate 

up to 14 guests. Ryan describes the 
area, with plush fabrics and a deep 
palette, as typically English. Sofas, 
wing chairs, pillows and panel draped 
over sofa arm from Mulberry Home. 


y mother’s Bermudian. Her 

family’s been on the island 

since 1610, and I’ve been 

going all my life. In fact, I 

celebrated my first birthday here,” says 

Michael Douglas, explaining his affec- 

tion for one of the most charming des- 

tinations in the western North Atlantic. 

“There’s real solace in returning to this 

tiny island where I have so many rela- 

tives, probably 70, in one place. To me, 
Bermuda is a real family spot.” 

Clearly, then, it was the perfect loca- 

1 for actor Michael Douglas to bring 

own new family—wife Catherine 

Jones and their 22-month-old son, 

while in Bermuda that 

ttan-based couple, having 

hy r a weekend getaway, realized 

that they were sitting in the midst of it. 


“We were looking for a count ry place,” 
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Opposite: The fanlighted living | 
room door frames a view of the en- 
trance hall, where a bronze lantern 
illuminates a painted treillage de- | 
sign, and the media room beyond, 
where a pair of prints depicting mon-} 
keys echo the monkey-patterned pil-jj 
lows, from Lee Jofa, on a leather sofa 


BreLow: Zeta-Jones calls the dining 
area’s blood-red walls “Iush—the 
dining room in my first house in 
London was painted red,” she says. 
“It’s very soothing to eat in those 
kinds of surroundings.” Drapery 
plaid, leather tiebacks and chair fab- 
ric from Mulberry Home. 


i 
4 
| 





recalls Douglas, “when suddenly I said, 
‘Wait a minute. By plane, Bermuda’s just 
90 minutes from New York—less time 
than it takes to get to the ] lamptons.’” 


Not only that, adds Zeta-Jones, “We 
J ) a 


felt it was important that Dylan have a 


base, be able to grow up with 
cousins his age”—cousins, as 
out, from both sides. “Catherine’s fa 

ly descended from Wales last Christn 
and fell in love,” says Douglas with ob- 
vious pride. “Now we’re getting the 
Welsh coming to live in Bermuda, too.” 
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Which will make Douglas and Zeta- 
Jones’s newly refurbished guesthouse 
even more necessary. Chough currently 
inhabited by the couple, the four-bed- 
room cottage, built in the 1950s, is part 
of a compound that will include a main 
house, which is under construction. 
“We love our guests having separate 
walls,” says Douglas, “and not just room 
walls—but quarters that are fully self- 
contained. We designed it so that when 
the big house is done, we can do a lot 
of our entertaii here. If we want 


a 


] 


to go to bed, our guests can party in the 
balmy air all night long.” 

When it came to furnishings, the 
couple knew what they wanted: ease 


with dignity. “Naturally we wanted } 


comfort, but Bermuda also has that 


English formality. At night it’s still coat | 


and tie, not like St. Bart’s, with all the 
chicka-boom, chicka-boom stuff.” 
Seeking out something “quintessen- 


tially English,” Zeta-Jones instantly | 


thought of that emporium of all things 
English—Mulberry. “When I lived in 


li 













Not surprisingly, Douglas, 

an Oscar-winning movie producer, 

approached the project like, 
well, a producer. 


‘ 


\ 
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“I'm a house-and-home-magazine freak, | 
ripping out pages, making collages § 
of what | want,” says Zeta-Jones. 
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Opposite: “I wanted to maximize 





| says Ryan. The designer created a 


from the beam ceiling. “It’s very 





_awool rug. Lee Jofa chest fabric. 





London, | often trekked up Bond Street 
to Mulberry, where I actually bought 
my first leather Filofax,” recalls the 
actress, who debuted at age 15 on Lon- 
don’s West End. “Mulberry was the em- 
bodiment of the English country look, 
not too chintzy but with the kind of tra- 
ditional flavor that lends itself to Ber- 
muda. So we got involved with them, 


and they came up trumps.” 


Due in no small part to Mulberry’s 
collaboration with London-based deco- 
rator Stephen Ryan, of Stephen Ryan 


Design & Decoration, who, when con- 
tacted about the project, happily parad- 
ed his own Welsh credentials. “I’m couple liked Mulberry. “I walked into 
British and spent much of my child- the house, moved from room to room 
hood in Wales, not far from where 





the height of the master bedroom,” 
_ canopy of lace panels that cascades 


pretty—it just works,” he adds. The 
bed is dressed in silk and stands on 


BELow: In a guest room that Ryan, 
Douglas and Zeta-Jones named “the 
white room,” twisted-oak candle- 
sticks are flanked by acrylic-framed 
collections of intaglio seals. The 
bench, the armchair and the bed are 
upholstered in leather. Bedcover- 
ing fabric from Lee Jofa. 


Catherine grew up,” laughs Ryan, “a fact 
I didn’t hesitate to mention. The Welsh 
are proud and clannish. When they go 
out and do for themselves, they like to 
keep it in the family. And the first thing 
Catherine said when we met was, ‘Where 
are you from in Wales 

When Ryan first flew over Bermuda 
and saw “all these pretty pastel houses 
with white roofs,” he thought of Manuel! 
Canovas and his use of exotic colors. 
“But that isn’t what the island is all about. 
Traditional taste is endemic.” He ar- 
rived with several large suitcases and no 
briefing other than one simple fact: ‘The 


throwing fabric all over the place, pre- 

























pared schemes for the initial presenta- 
tion, then met Catherine and Michael. 
They walked in, casually introduced 
themselves and immediately tried to 
make me feel at home. She’s very laid- 
back, and he’s regular, businesslike.” 
Not surprisingly, Michael Douglas, 
Oscar-winning movie producer, ap- 
proached the project like, well, a pro- 
ducer. “It was sort of a turnkey thing,” 
says Ryan. “I had two short but very 
pleasant meetings with Catherine and 
Michael and then just got on with it.” 
Throughout the process, explains Doug- 
las, “I wouldn’t let Catherine see any- 
thing, not even a digital photo. We had 
gone through all this stuff with Stephen, 
talked about the pieces, the colors—so 
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“We can do a lot of entertaining,” says Douglas. 
“Our guests can party in the balmy air all night long.” 


why look at the production until it’s to- 
gether? The only way to do it was to let 
the designer get it all done and then to 
see it when we returned.” 

The actor’s confidence in the unas- 
sailable virtue of autonomy “drove me 
crazy,” his wife confesses, “but that’s the 
producer in him. Michael is really good 
at this. But I was nervous because now I 
had to become a grown-up, make deci- 
sions. And I’m the worst version of Li- 
bra; it takes me ages to decide what I’m 
going to eat at night.” 

Though this was the first house that 
the couple had done together, Zeta- 
Jones did her research. Something of a 
novice when it came to decorating— 
“Before I got married, my houses were 
much more eclectic, flea market”- 
Zeta-Jones turned out to be 
study. “I’m a house-and-home-mae 
zine freak, always ripping out p 
making collages and display book: 01 


| 


a2 quick 


Lert: “Michael and I like our priva- 
cy, getting up in the morning and 
having breakfast and quiet time with 
Dylan,” their son, says Zeta-Jones. 
Tall plantings and a brick wall guard 
an outside dining area, where high- 
back wicker chairs surround a glass- 
topped wicker table. 
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ABOVE: “Here you feel like you’re 
really away from the city,” she says. 
“T love it.” The pool area, which is 
sheltered by palms and tropical 
shrubs, features a poolhouse with 
a shower and a bath. Patio furni- 
ture upholstered in a striped fabric 
rests on terra-cotta tiles. 


what I want,” says the actress. “When 
we met with Stephen, we said, ‘Every- 
thing’s open to discussion... but we’re 


999 


thinking this way. 


For the dining room, which is low and 
dark, Ryan had chosen a nice, quiet sage 
green. “Then Catherine said, ‘Why not 
oxblood or dark terra-cotta?’—which 
I personally love but didn’t dare sug- 
gest,” the designer says. “I thought she 
would completely reject those colors 


for a holiday house.” 


While they leaned toward the quin- 
tessentially English, Douglas and Zeta- 
continued on page 167 
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Pore atmo eis yh lek Lae 
Les Villageois, 1974; by Marc Cha- 
gall. “The space is a neutral enve- 
lope for the paintings,” notes Leff. . 
ee Dit) iececcp uence elena 
are contemporary and simple; woven 
ramie softens the walls.” Hokanson 
carpet. Scalamandré club chair fabric. 








Interior Design by Naomi Leff, Asip 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 


f proof is needed that even a pent- 

house can be lifted to a higher 

plane—to something above its al- 

ready lofty level—then witness this 
one: Here radiant paintings, sculptures 
and artifacts mesh with a textured back- 
ground ingeniously created to contain 
them while at the same time allowing 
them to keep their freedom. “It was ex- 
citing to work with such a wide-ranging 
art collection,” designer Naomi Leff af- 
firms. Her clients, private investor El- 
liot Wolk and his wife, Nancy, had 
amassed a formidable hoard of modern 





and contemporary masters (everything 
from Cézanne to Jean-Michel Bas- 
quiat), as well as Asian, African and pre- 
Columbian pieces. Though much of the 
collection would continue to hold sway 
in their Scarsdale, New York, house, 
when they purchased their three-bed- 
room, 3,500-square-foot duplex pied-a- 
terre atop a prewar Park Avenue building, 
a setting for art was still the primary 


programmatic requirement (indeed, 


Leff would begin by designing a flex- 
ible system of rails for hanging paint- 
ings on mil k whereby they could 


Lert: Morris Louis’s Vertical Hori- 
zon, 1961, overlooks the stairs. “The 
stairwell is sunlit because of a large 
skylight,” says Leff (below). “The 
railing is made of lacewood, which 
relates to the paneling on the lower 
floor.” African sculptures stand on 
the pedestal. Hokanson runner. 





be moved around with impunity—that 
is, without punishing any walls). 

“Understated is what you have to 
have for this kind of art,’ Wolk had 
told the designer, and his wife went 
on to add her own admonition: “Nothing 
fancy or frilly—no clutter whatsoever.” 
They were in fact in the right hands— 
Leff’s signature look is long on harmo- 
ny of form and unity of line, her favored 
domain the classically modern. “My 
work has always been about the historic 
issues involved in space, which are bal- 
ance and scale and shape, and even tex- 
ture,” she maintains. 

Leff tackled the penthouse by tearing 
down “a lot of awkward walls” and put- 
ting in iroko flooring with a herring- 
bone pattern for its widening effect. 
Then, temporarily stumped by a struc- 
tural steel pillar, she wound up having 
to “flip the kitchen and dining room to 
opposite sides—that was the only way I 
could capture that column and hide it, 
in kitchen cabinetry.” Upstairs she went 
about her business reconfiguring all the 
bedrooms and baths. 

One of her major aims was to design 
an inviting entrance foyer “rather than 
have just some in-your-face hall.” She 
came up with a curved wall to act as a 
kind of floating plane, then veneered 
the long wall to its right in honey-col- 
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Blue Horizon, 1963, by Kenneth No- 
land and Fd Ruscha’s Our Flag, 1987, 
bang in the dining/sitting room, “I 
used lacewood for the walls and the 
cabinetry; being surrounded by wood 
is dramatic,” says Leff, who designed 
the Chinese-style low table, dining 
table and mahogany chairs. Os- 
borne & Little blue armchair fabric. 


ic ad 


“The American sycamore-pan- 
eled master bedroom has a library 
theme,” Leff points out. At left is 
Roy Lichtenstein’s 1964 Littoral. 


Over the bed is La Colline, 1913, by 


Maurice de Vlaminck. Art Déco 
desk and bench from Maison Ge- 
rard. Karl Kemp circa 1937 pear- 


wood lamps. Edward Fields carpet. 


ored lacewood (so called because it re- 
sembles lace). “It’s an interesting grain 
but very subtle,” she says. “It would 

er argue with any art.” 

Nancy Wolk had suggested that the 
palette be pulled out of a favorite 19th- 
century Japanese silk painting that she 
had hanging in Scarsdale. Its colors— 
Chinese red, moss green, mustard and 
blue—make splashes, or simply fugitive 
appearances, on various sofas, arm- 
chairs, pillows and rugs. As for textures, 
Wolk and Leff agreed “nothing busy,” 
and chenille, velvet, suede and handwo- 
ven silk were selected, to work in subtle 
contrast to one another. Fibers obtained 
from the stems of the Asian ramie plant 


make up the ivory-colored wallcovering 
in the living room and entrance foyer. 
“T had it woven extra-wide to minimize 
seams, which are messy-looking,” Leff 
explains. “Also, because the weft is heav- 
ier than the warp, you can put a nail in it 
without making a hole.” 

The furniture is modernist—simple 
and sculptural. The pieces that Leff 
herself designed were modeled on 1920s 
and ’30s French Déco (rescaled for 
comfort) and on Oriental forms (cham- 
pioned by Nancy Wolk). “Ancient, 
traditional Chinese blends into con- 
temporary,” she insists, and bearing 
her out are such adaptations of hers 
as the five-foot-square mahogany low 








table in the living room, inspired by 
a Ming Dynasty scroll-shaped stool 
that she saw in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art. The pair of 18th-century 
Chinese horseshoe chairs made of hetao 
(a type of walnut) that further embel- 
lish the living room are Nancy Wolk’s 
particular passion. Leff is enamored 
as well: “Their backs are so grace- 
ful, they seem to hold out a real prom- 
ise of peace—let’s face it,” she says, 
“it’s a shape that works beautifully 
with my aesthetic.” 

Willem de Kooning’s Untitled V1, 
whose flights of bright paint have a life 
all their own, soars over the living room 


sofa, while Mare Chagall’s Les Villa- 


BELow: “The adjoining patio is a 
visual extension of the living room. 
The space feels private because it’s 
contained within vine-covered walls. 
This being New York City, how- 
ever, just above and beyond them 
is the spectacular urban skyline.” 





geois holds its glorious own above the 
“Jerusalem Gold” marble mantel. “We 
considered putting other paintings on 
either side of the Chagall, but then real- 
ized they would only detract from it,” 
says Elliot Wolk, adding, “Initially we 
thought we would hang more things 
everywhere, simply because we had so 
many other things to hang.” Even the 
firewood here is sculptural, so relentless 
is Leff’s attention to detail: “White 
birch, and I carried it up myself.” The 
cylindrical glass container that she had 
made to hold the logs reinforces the 
trans!ucence of the room. 

The Wolks were determined to have 


a customized bar in the living room. 





“Understated is what you have to have for 
this kind of art. Nothing fancy or frilly.” 


“You'd normally build it into a wall, 
but there wasn’t any space we were 
prepared to give up—we needed it 
all for the art,” says Leff. She marched 
to the drawing board and designed 
a handsome freestanding cylinder on 
a tall base, with interstices that ro- 
tate like a lazy Susan or a carousel: a 
complex piece of sculpture in its own 
right. “It’s all hand-hammered cop- 
per,” she points out. “There are 115,000 
hammer marks on it.” 

The walls and cabinets of the din- 
ing/sitting room are paneled in lace- 
wood. “The gutsiness of this is that it’s 
all wood,” Leff contends, and goes on to 

continued on page 167 
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If by Sea 


VAN VEGGEL, VERVOORDT 
AND BARBA TEAM TO SAVE A 
PORTUGUESE VILLA 














Opposite: “It was beyond deterio- 
rated; it was demolished,” Dutch real 
estate developer Hans van Veggel 
says of the 1920s neo-Gothic Chalé 
Azarujinha, a villa in Estoril, Portu- 
gal, he rebuilt. Lerr: The villa over- 
looks the cove beach Praia de Azaru- 
jinha, which was named, like the 
residence, after a Portuguese earl. 


















Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt/Landscape Architecture by Javier Barba 
Text by Nicholas Shrady/Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


Van Veggel, who shares the villa with 
his wife and two sons, asked Belgian 
designer and antiques dealer Axel 
Vervoordt to complete the interiors. 
BELow: In the living room, Vervoordt 
mixed contemporary furniture from 
his own line with a few select an- 
tiques. “Authentic furnishings give 
a house a deeper resonance,” he says. 









o one would ac- 
cuse Hans van 
Veggel of a lack 
of vision. When 
the Dutchman first saw Cha- 
é Azarujinha in Estoril, Por- 
‘tugal, the once grand land- 
‘mark villa was in a state of 
thorough collapse: Two fires 
had ravaged the interior, there 
as no roof, scarcely a wall 
was standing, and the gar- 
den was strewn with debris. 
“Tt was just what I was look- 
ing for,” insists Van Veggel. 
“The property was right on 
the oceanfront; it was close 
‘to Lisbon, where I do a lot of 
my work; and I have family 
close by in Cascais. Besides, I 
love a challenge.” 
Resurrecting a historic vil- 
la from the ashes is no small 
task, but for one of Europe’s 
foremost commercial real es- 
tate developers, the project 
was perhaps less daunting 
than for most. From the start, 
Van Veggel treated the project 
as a cooperative effort with 
himself positioned squarely 
at the helm. He brought in 
‘architects from his own firm 
in the Netherlands; Belgian 
designer, collector and an- 
tiques dealer Axel Vervoordt 
was hired to design and fur- 























































































































































“Relatively unimportant objects 
should never impose on an interior,” 
says Vervoordt. “Rather, they must 
conform to important furniture and 
art.” Above: A Rococo mirror hangs 
above a Louis XIV mantelpiece in a 
corner of the living room. The Mar- 
tyr by Maurice Escobar is at right. 


nish the interior; Barcelona- 
based architect Javier Barba 
was commissioned to con- 
ceive the garden, pool and 
landscaping; and Portuguese 
and Belgian artisans com- 
pleted the team. 

Aided by old, faded pho- 
tographs and some of the 
plans from Bleck da Silva, the 
villa’s original architect, Van 
Veggel was able to envision 
Azarujinha as it had appeared 
when it was built in the 1920s 
during one of Estoril’s vari- 
ous heydays. 


CT | 
\ - 


The architecture is neo- 
Gothic in plan, complete with 
a fanciful crenellated tower, 
pointed arches and a ribbed 
vault or two. It looks surpris- 
ingly like a backdrop in a 
Pre-Raphaelite painting. “Es- 
toril was once full of such vil- 
las, but the dictator Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar demol- 
ished many of them in an ef- 
fort to ‘modernize,’” laments 
Van Veggel. “Rebuilding the 
villa has enabled us to bring 
back a bit of Portugal’s past.” 

While Van Veggel and his 
architects wanted to remain 
faithful to the villa’s original 
plan, they resisted being too 
slavish in their interpretation. 
It’s not that they wished to 
alter its exterior lines, opt for 
radically new materials or in- 
troduce any overtly contem- 
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porary architectural effects. 
What Van Veggel needed was 
additional space for his wife 
and two sons. The problem 
was, where to go? Rather than 
adding a new wing, which 
would have reshaped the vil- 
la’s original form, Van Veg- 
gel decided to go the subter- 
ranean route, as it were, and 
build an underground floor. 
Sunken patios were added as 
a means of providing natural 
light. Apart from these exca- 
vations, however, Azarujinha 
looks much as it did in da 
Silva’s original plans. The real 
transformation unfolded in 
the interior. 

“I remember visiting Axel 
Vervoordt’s first atelier in 
Antwerp, Belgium, nearly 25 
years ago,” recalls Van Veg- 
gel, “and even then I knew 





that someday we would work 
together. At last the oppor- 
tunity presented itself.” Al- 
though Vervoordt has ex- 
panded operations beyond his 
Antwerp atelier to a former 
malt house on the outskirts} 
of the city—between the two, , 
he has more than 13,000) 
antiques and works of art— 
his modus operandi remains | 
unchanged. “I’m in this pro- 
fession because I love beauti- 
ful things,” Vervoordt states 
simply. “I don’t acquire a 


“Every place, like this house, has 
its own peculiar magic—something 
that strikes an emotional chord in a 
singular way,” says Van Veggel. Op- 
PosITE: In the paneled dining room, 
a wall niche holds Ming porcelain 
recovered from a sunken ship. The 
chairs are 18th-century English. 
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Opposite: A 19th-century French 

| table is joined by painted Portu- 
guese chairs in the breakfast area. 
“Design solutions should never be 
standardized,” Van Veggel says. 
“One must always consider the cul- 
ture, the landscape, the indigenous 
architecture and the local materials.” 


BrLow: Spanish architect Javier Bar- 
ba, who acted as the landscape ar- 
chitect, sited a pool off the second 
floor. Borrom: The 18th-century 
Portuguese bed in one bedroom 
“made its way to my showroom in 
Belgium and has now found its way 
back to Portugal,” says Vervoordt. 
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piece of furniture or a work 
of art with an eye to sell but 
for the love of the object.” 
Coming up with a coher- 
ent aesthetic for a Dutch 
family’s neo-Gothic pile on 
the Portuguese coast was no 
simple task, but Vervoordt 
opted early on for a vaguely 
Baroque sensibility. He was 
not opposed, however, to mix- 
ing styles and periods when- 
ever possible. “I didn’t think 
it was important to stay true 
to a single style,” Vervoordt 
says. “When this villa was 
built, Estoril was a very eclec- 
tic place, and we wanted to 
maintain that spirit.” 
Nowhere are Vervoordt’s 
intentions clearer than in the 
first-floor living room, with 
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“| wanted to create an oasis and to bring the sea to the 
villa’s door. Now house and sea are inseparable.” 








Asove: The infinity-edge pool was 
designed “in response to the sur- 
rounding coastal environment,” says 
Barba. “It creates the feeling of al- 
most falling over the edge into the 
sea below.” Black tiles from Thai- 
land line the pool’s floor. The pavers 
are made from local limestone. 


its expansive views of the sea. 
The designer set the tone by 
flanking a fireplace with a 
pair of Italian Rococo con- 
soles topped with German 
Rococo mirrors. Above the 
mantel hangs an exquisite 
portrait by the 17th-century 
Dutch painter Karel du Jar- 
din of Anne-Marie-Louise 
d’Orléans, Louis XIV’s cele- 
brated cousin. There are also 
a pair of 18th-century Span- 
ish polychrome cupboards, a 





Te 





19th-century chaise longue, 
Régence chandeliers, a large, 
rough-hewn stone Chinese 
ball and a spare, wrought iron 
low table of Vervoordt’s own 
design. Remarkably, there is 
nothing disjointed, nothing 
chaotic, about the room’s 
scheme. “There’s a unifying 
spirit that derives from real 
things,” Vervoordt says. “I’ve 
always insisted on dealing ex- 
clusively with authentic piec- 
es, never copies. Everything I 
touch must be original.” 
Vervoordt’s penchant for 
the most rarefied and genuine 
rt and objects is evident 
roughout the villa. The por- 


celain in the dining room, for 
example, is Ming, and not just 
any variety, but a sampling 


from the renowned Hatcher 
collection, so named for the 
sea captain who recovered a 
whole cargo of Ming porce- 
lain that had gone down in a 
shipwreck in the South China 
Sea sometime between 1640 
and 1650. When the Hatcher 
collection came up for auction 
in Amsterdam, the designer 
bought nearly all of it. 

The accumulation of so 
much that is singular might 
have given the villa a staid, 
lifeless air, but Van Veggel 
and Vervoordt injected just 
the right measure of decora- 
tive playfulness to keep it 
from becoming too serious. 

“T didn’t want to live in a 
museum,” Van Veggel says. 
“In spite of all the precious 


my 


antiques and classic works of § 
art, I also felt that there must | 


be room in the house for 
a contemporary feel.” Such 
is the case in Van Veggel’s 
sons’ bedrooms, for example, 
and in some public rooms. A 
penthouse salon has a decid- 
edly minimalist look, with 
white cotton fabric covering 
comfortable sofas and chairs, 
and white walls that are bare 

continued on page 167 


Opposite: Portuguese and Belgian 
artisans were recruited to finish the 
house’s exterior, which is textured 
with natural materials such as beach 
sand and chalk. “It looked as if the 
villa had turned its back on the sea,” 
says Barba. “Working together, we 
were able to reunite the two.” 


































A DINO-SIZE HOUSE FOR THE 
FURASSIC PARK AUTHOR AND HIS WIFE 


Architecture by Charles G. Kanner, Faia/Interior Design by Judith Kanner 
Landscape Architecture by Pamela Burton 
Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 





























ABOVE LEFT: “This was major recon- 
struction, beyond plastic surgery,” 
designer Judith Kanner says of the 
Bedford, New York, residence she 
renovated with her late husband, ar- 
chitect Charles Kanner, for Michael 
Crichton and Anne-Marie Martin. 
Lert: A new staircase accesses the 
second-floor guest wing. 











efore beginning one of 
his best-selling nov- 
els, Michael Crich- 
ton usually spends 
months in preparation—read- 
ing, interviewing and travel- 
ing to the spots where his 
action takes place. It was no 
surprise, then, that when it 
came to choosing a place 
where he wanted to live, 
he and his wife, Anne-Marie 
Martin, took their time—five 


ore 





years, to be exact. Their goal 
was to find an area less hectic 
than Los Angeles, their home 
for several years. The new lo- 
cation had to have enough 
land for Martin’s horses. But 
it also had to be close to a 
major city and the libraries, 
museums and universities 
Crichton needed to research 
his scientific thrillers. They 
looked on the West Coast and 
on the East Coast, and « 







Canada. But no place, however 
beautiful or charming, struck 
the proper chord. “A place 
has to feel right for Michael 
to be creative,” says Martin. 
What finally felt right was 
Bedford, New York, a haven 
of rural civility an hour or 
so north of New York City. 
In that tony enclave they 
found just what they had 
been searching for: a large 
house, over 100 years old, with 
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In the living room’s central seating 
area, two Barcelona chairs and the 
sofa and armchairs, covered ina J. 
Robert Scott cotton, rest on a Serapi 
carpet from Ariana Rugs. “It dictated 
the colors of the room,” says Kan- 
ner. “Always start with a beautiful 
rug and work up.” Magritte’s Usage 
de la Parole, 1928-29, hangs at rear. 



























































Like all the doors, the one connect- 
ing the living room and library is high © 
enough to accommodate Crichton’s § 
six-foot-nine frame. “Michael’s so__| 
tall,” jokes the designer, “he doesn’t 
need a ladder.” Picasso’s Femme a la 
Robe Rose, 1925, is behind a round 
table and Poul Kjaerholm chairs. 
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sweeping views of hills and 
trees. With 80 wooded acres, 
the property had more than 
enough space for Martin to 
indulge her passion for Ice- 
landic horses. Not only would 
she have room for a riding ring 
and a nine-stall barn—it now 
is home to seven of the hairy 
beasts—but she would also be 
able to ride the many horse 
trails that are in the region. 

What was good for her 
and the horses was equally 
good for Crichton, who would 
have a quiet place to work not 
far from Manhattan. No less 
important for him was the 
old house’s large rooms and 
high ceilings. At six feet, nine 
inches—three inches taller 
than Michael Jordan—Crich- 
ton has to stoop like Gulliver 
in less generous spaces. 

To say that the house had 
problems, however, would be 
an understatement. “Your typ- 





Axsove: “Most houses look as if a 
decorator has been there,” says Kan- 
ner, in the sunroom, “but this one 
looks as if it’s been in the family.” An- 
dy Warhol’s Mao, 1973, is at rear. 





ical Tudor Adirondacks hunt- 
ing lodge,” was how someone 
humorously described it to 
Crichton. But Judith Kanner, 
his friend and longtime inte- 
rior designer, had more pun- 
gent words of description. “It 
was such a bastard,” says Kan- 
ner, “so poorly put together 
that I personally thought it was 
hopeless.” Much as she liked 
the land around it, even Mar- 
tin thought the house—“a big 
brown thing on a hill”—was 
uncommonly ugly. A distress 
call went out to Kanner’s hus- 
band (now deceased), a well- 
known Los Angeles architect, 
and the next day Charles Kan- 
ner arrived from California 
to decide if the bastard could 
be transformed into a respect- 
able country gentleman. 
Logic said no. In its 100 or 
so years the house had been 
remodeled five times. Win- 


dows had been punched hig- 











ABOVE: “The library is a metaphor 
for the whole house. It feels cozy and 
intimate despite its size,” says the 
designer. A pair of Eames rosewood 
chairs flank an Isamu Noguchi low 
table. Jasper Johns’s The Dutch 
Wives, 1977, is above the leather sofa, 
and his Flag, 1960-66, hangs at left. 


gledy-piggledy into walls, 
rooms had been oddly posi- 
tioned, and the exterior had 
acquired two different skins— 
part clapboard, part shingle. 
The landscaping, if there 
had been any, had also been 
botched. So much soil had 
been removed from the 
grounds that it looked almost 
unstable, as if it might slide 
down the hill. But if logic said 
no, the heart—and Charles 
Kanner—said yes. With time, 
work and money, he said, the 
house could become every- 
thing the couple desired. 
Crichton wanted to keep as 
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Opposite: A pair of pocket doors in 
the central hall open to reveal a spa- 
cious dining room. Women and Chil- 
dren, 1961, by Picasso is reflected in 
the mirror. A French table and a 
group of side chairs are set on a rug 
originally owned by George Burns. 
Roy Lichtenstein’s 1993 sculpture 
Day and Night is in the corner. 








ABOVE AND BELOow: A large space 
was reconfigured to create the win- 
ter garden, which has a glass ceil- 
ing, and the breakfast room. “The 
house was dark,” explains Kanner, 
“so at the center of it all I puta room 
where flowers can grow year-round.” 
Dividing the two spaces is a custom- 
made wood-and-glass wall. 











much of the old structure as 
he could. “We largely restored 
it, as best we could understand, 
to what it had previously 
been,” he says. Since no one 
knew exactly what it had pre- 
viously been, however, such a 
resurrection involved some 
shrewd guesswork. The hap- 
hazard arrangement of the 
windows was regularized, and 
the windows themselves were 
enlarged. The skin of the 
house was made whole, and 
the cedar shingle roof was 
replaced with slate. Porches 
were added front and back, 
and gables were adorned with 
a cheerful sunburst design. 
Inside, the house was all 
but taken down to the studs. 
Like the windows, the odd- 
ly positioned rooms were 
reconfigured into a coherent 
pattern. “We thought about 
the flow of the house very 
carefully,” says Martin. “Even 
though it’s a big house, it 
feels cozy.” To accommodate 





Crichton’s height, doorways 
were pushed up to eight feet, 
and the counter in his bath 
was elevated to what seems 
like a towering 42 inches. “I 
finally have something that 
fits,” he told the Kanners. 

An unexpected problem 
was finding the proper way 
to light his extraordinary 
collection of modern art— 
almost a museum of Picasso, 
Magritte, Johns, Hockney, 
Lichtenstein and Warhol— 
“because the old ceilings were 
just a mess of crisscrossed 
beams,” says Crichton. 

The author of a score of 
techno-thrillers—thanks to 


Jurassic Park, he now even 


has a dinosaur named after 
him, the 180-million-year-old 
Bienosaurus crichtoni—Crich- 
ton maintains what he calls 
his office-office in a house at 
the bottom of the hill. But he 
also has a small study on the 
third floor of the main house. 
‘There he wrote his last nov- 
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Asove: “It was like decorating for 
a museum,” Kanner says of the mas- 
ter bedroom. “I didn’t put up wall- 
paper because it would have detract- 
ed from the art.” Two Apples, 1972, 
by Roy Lichtenstein is at left. A Jas- 
per Johns monotype and his Flags 1, 
1973, are near a leather Egg chair by 
Arne Jacobsen. Ariana rug at right. 


el, Timeline, and there he is 
completing his newest one. 
Still untitled, the book, as he 
describes it, is “extremely odd, 
the strangest thing I’ve ever 
written. I’m working on it and 
holding my breath.” 

As much effort as went into 
the house, perhaps even more 
went into the landscaping. A 
sloping meadow was leveled to 
create Martin’s riding ring— 
“It looked as if they were 
moving Mount Everest,” says 
Judith Kanner—and the ex- 
cavated dirt was trucked to 
the house to build up the series 
of terraces Crichton had de- 
signed with landscape archi- 
tect Pamela Burton. After that, 
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Opposite: Pamela Burton, who 
landscaped the grounds, designed 
the lily pond and the terraces lead- 
ing to the north entrance. LEFT: 
The air-conditioned barn—which 
houses Martin’s seven Icelandic 
horses—and the residence “look 
as though they were made by the 
same hand,” says Kanner. 


Martin took over, searching 
out evergreens in different 
shapes and shades so that the 
garden would be as beautiful 
in winter as in spring. 

Like a novel, a house is a 
creation of the imagination. 
But in this case the authors 
have been able to write their 
own reviews—all raves. “I 
think of it as a kind of dream 
place,” says Michael Crichton. 
“To be surrounded by so much 
space is, in the context of the 
modern world, a bit unreal. In 
the front there are some huge 
and very beautiful oaks. Some- 
times I go out just to watch the 
trees. In the fall it’s better than 
any movie you'll ever see.” O 
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“By creating such a high degree of _— 
transparency for the rear facade, 

it’s possible to read the concept of 
the house as a group of bedroom 
enclosures linked by double-volume 
Se Meee NiCad ee CSTR) 

of a contemporary residence he de- 
signed for a family in Toronto. 











ne of the lasting critiques of 
the modern house is that, in 
its pursuit of formal or philo- 
sophical rigor, the complex- 
ity of living is ignored. Spaces designed 
with aloof repose in mind rarely re- 
spond well to everyday stresses—the stray 
piles of half-read mail, shed clothing and 
unclassifiable clutter that so often form a 
shifting layer of accidental décor over and 
around a designer’s best intentions. Some 
modern houses come with their own strict 
rules: Keep the Mies chairs in line, don’t 
touch the blinds, go slow on that spiral 
stair. And you can forget about kids. 

Though it is exceedingly refined, the 
house that London-based architect Seth 
Stein has built in Toronto for a married 
couple and their three children is far from 
being a temple to an idealized lifestyle. 
It’s part of that other modern tradition: 
homes that embrace contemporary forms, 
materials and effects but do not impose 
impossible codes of conduct. The house 
encompasses robust spaces that suit 
every hue on the domestic spectrum, 
from contemplation to rowdy play. 

“What they wanted was a ‘family 
house,’” Stein says, explaining why his 
clients sought out an architect whose of- 
fice is 3,000 miles away. They recognized 
the spare-but-forgiving quality they were 
looking for in a house that Stein built 
for himself in London in 1995 (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, July 1996). Like that 
project—which wraps around a quiet 
courtyard—the Toronto house is con- 
ceived as a series of interlocking spaces 
that grade from public to private. 

From the street, one sees a nearly sym- 
metrical composition of two white cubes 
under simple, peaked zinc roofs. “It’s actu- 
ally not giving much away,” says Stein. “It’s 
almost a child’s drawing of a house, sim- 
plified as far as you can go.” He refers to 


these abstractions of domesticity as “little 
Shaker houses,” and there are four in total. 
Each makes space for a bedroom on its 
second floor and shelters the more inti- 
mate living areas—study, kitchen, sitting 
room—under low ceilings on the first. A 
double-height wall of sandblasted glass 
in the center of the front fagade hints at a 
second ordering device: the flat glass roof 
that spans the gap between the semide- 
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A HOUSE SO CAREFREE AND 
FUN, IT FEELS LIKE CHILD’S PLAY 


Architecture by Seth Stein/Text by Philip Nobel 
Photography by Richard Bryant/Arcaid 
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ABOVE Lert: “A more private side 
is presented to the public street. 
The pedestrian entrance is via two 
limestone courts.” ABOVE: Stein 
combined freestanding high walls, 
a cylinder and a bridge in the living 
area. Shirley Wiitsasalo’s X hangs 
near a Frank Gehry Powerplay chair. 
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ABOVE: “This part of the double- Opposite: A curtain wall domi- 





height living area is the central | t Sa | mM ost a ch | ld f S d rawi nN g nates the living area, where a large 


spine of the house,” the architect square window “admits afternoon 


points out. A diagonal slit in the stair yt 3 | } if] sunlight while framing views of 
wall is actually a recessed illuminat- OF a NOUSE, SIM p | itl ed as fa ras yo U foliage and sky,” says Stein. “The 
| ed handrail. The sandblasted-glass 


a Ee : fireplace is incorporated into a hor- 
panels on the upper level define the can OQ O, Sd YS Set h Stel Nn. izontal slot, opening with a can- 
dressing room of the master suite. tilevered limestone bench hearth.” 
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tached areas. It corresponds inside to the 
grander living space, which rises two 
stories from the wood floor to a ceiling 
that comprises an elegant system of op- 
erable aluminum brises-soleil. 

The logic of the house may be apparent 
from the front, but Stein seems to revel in 
prolonging a transit of its main axis; he 
takes visitors gradually from the shaded 
street and rewards them at length with an 
expansive view of a ravine that runs along 
the back of the long site. To reach the 
front door, one must first make several 
90-degree turns while traversing two small 
walled courts, the second of which is ani- 
mated by water splashing over river stones. 
(“It’s important to have a small fountain 
at the entrance to a house,” Stein says.) 

Just inside, the route jogs again, this 
time in a slow curve, as it wraps around 
the outside of a tall, freestanding cylin- 
der (concealing a powder room on this 
level and a steam room on the level be- 
low). Only at this point, as you pass un- 
der a bridge that connects the bedrooms 
above, is the main space of the house 
revealed, opening boldly to th 
through a gridded wall of glass and alu 
minum. From there the landscape falls 
away to a limestone-framed cedar-p!ank 
terrace, then to a small pool with a glass 
infinity edge facing the ravine. 

“I saw the house as a receptacle for 
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light,” says Stein, but it might be more ac- 
curate to describe it as a device for experi- 
menting with the sun. In addition to the 
bravura move of the brises-soleil—which 
can be set to shade the interior complete- 
ly or v_ sh it with brash zebra stripes— 


there more subtle light effects 
throughout. A granite slab is submerged 
under a film of water in a long court along 


the west side of the house; in the evening 


ABOVE: “The columned activity 
space functions as a workout room 
and a yoga studio, as well as a place 
for the children to play,” says Stein. 
Lert: A small pool stretches out be- 
fore the rear facade. The alumi- 
num brises-soleil help connect and 
unify the exterior and the interior. 


it bounces the sun, rippling, onto the ceil- 
ing by the main stair. On the lower level, a | 
lap pool doubles as a light box, catching | 
the light as it falls through a glazed slot 
and reflecting it against the frosted-glass 
wall that separates the pool from a 
columned activity space. (A red structur- 
al pier and blue walls color the scene.) Up- 
stairs, in the master bedroom, the ceiling 
billows up to an east-facing clerestory 
so it can be drenched with morning light. 
In other areas of the house, light phe- 
nomena give way to lightheartedness. On 
one side of the terrace at the rear of the 
house is a hollow “play wall” with a swing, 


a slide and monkey bars inside. Each of | 


the three children’s rooms on the second 
floor has a different play-intensive feature. 
In one, a kid-scale spiral stair leads up to 
a secret hideaway under the peaked roof 
of one “Shaker house.” “You want it to be 
fun,” Seth Stein says of his rigorous, re- 
fined but utterly reasonable design. “It’s 
where these kids are going to grow up.” 


i 
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The 78-foot-long lap pool, lined 
with mosaic tile, at the west side 
Mane caches Core) 
Pree Cy eee Racer ee yr Coa BiG 
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an individual element,” notes Stein. 















































Architecture by The Hillier Group/Interior Design by HBA/Hirsch Bedner Associates 
Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Matt Wargo 





uxury and service 
are the staples of 
the five-star hotel 
business. Grandeur 
is more ineffable, and it 
doesn’t figure on any stan- 
dard menu of amenities. 
The Ritz-Carlton in Phil- 
adelphia is an authenticall; 
grand hotel. It opened only 
two years ago, but its history, 
architectural and social, has 
the patina of an old portrait— 
perhaps one of Sargent’s pen- 
sive heiresses, pale as cameo, 
whose aura of serene gen- 
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HOTELS 


Landmark Decision 


A PANTHEON-INSPIRED BANK IN 
PHILADELPHIA BECOMES A PRINCELY RITZ-CARLTON 


tility belies a romantic past. 

While there seem to be no 
ghosts in The Ritz-Carlton’s 
deluxe closets, there is at 
least one behind the story of 
its present incarnation. 

On a balmy night in June 
1906, the great architect 
stanford White was shot to 

eath on the rooftop terrace 
his Madison Square Gar- 
12 jealous husband of 

a bi ful mistress (one of 


man\ med Evelyn Nes- 
bit. White shouldn’t have 
been ini | York. He was 


expected at a job site on 
Broad and Chestnut streets 
in Philadelphia early the next 
morning to supervise the 
project that his firm, McKim, 
Mead & White, had—in col- 
laboration with the local ar- 
chitects Furness, Evans and 
Company—undertaken for a 
Main Line banker named 
Effingham Morris. Morris, 
the president of The Girard 
‘Trust Company, was an exi- 
gent client, and his commis- 
sion, simply stated, was to 
build a masterpiece inspired 


Asove: Architects at The Hillier 
Group renovated two historic Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White buildings in 
Philadelphia’s city center to house 
The Ritz-Carlton hotel. The 1908 
Girard Trust Company building, at 
left, contains the public spaces; the 
1931 tower, the guest rooms. 


Opposite: The Philadelphia firm 
Furness, Evans and Company col- 
laborated with McKim, Mead & 
White on the design of the rotunda’s 
Neoclassical dome, which was mod- 
eled after the Pantheon in Rome. 
Cleaning and restoring the marble 
interior took four months. The ocu- 
lus once lit the safe deposit vaults. 
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Lerr: “The architecture dictated the 
lobby’s design,” says project manager 
Chuck Chewning, of Hirsch Bedner 
Associates. A pair of white armchairs, 
from Schumacher, are opposite a 
settee covered in a Beacon Hill fab- 
ric. Brunschwig & Fils tables and 
black-and-gold-armchair damask. 


by the Pantheon—a temple 
of finance in the classical style. 

Like the ancient Romans, 
this young patrician under- 
stood the paradoxical power 
of a spectacular civic monu- 
ment both to awe and to re- 
assure those who enter its 
precincts. Money was no ob- 
ject. He and his partner, 
Alexander Cassatt (the pa- 
tron of Penn Station and 
brother of the painter Mary), 
nonchalantly paid cash—1.5 
million 1906 dollars—for 
their new headquarters. It 
wasn’t a real estate invest- 
ment so much as an imperial 
statement about their pre- 
eminence and solidity. And 
in 1931, two years into the 
Depression, the defiantly op- 
timistic and evidently still 
solvent bankers erected a 31- 
story office tower on the 
site, placing a superbly pro- 
portioned, walnut-paneled 
boardroom with a cove ceil- 
ing on the 29th floor. Super- 
bia, in Latin, means pride. It 
may come before a fall, but 
it occasionally underwrites 
a resurrection. 

In June 2000 the former 
Girard Trust complex re- 
opened as the new Ritz- 
Carlton, Philadelphia. James 
Garrison, a senior associate 
of The Hillier Group, a dis- 
tinguished international firm 
that specializes in historic 
preservation, led the elite 
troops who performed the 
transformation in an as- 
toundingly brief 18 months. 
“We started with an ideal 
footprint,” Garrison explains. 
“We had a variety of scales, 
grand and intimate, that no 
modern building could have 
matched. Nor could we have 
duplicated the legacy of de- 


























ABOVE: Ionic columns define the 
Ten restaurant. The striped wall- 
covering is from Scalamandre. 
RiGut: Framed antique cigar labels 
hang at rear in The Vault, a tobacco 
lounge on Penn Square. The bronze- 
and-glass door was salvaged from 
the safe deposit vaults. Schumacher 
wallcovering. Brunschwig & Fils 
lamps. Edelman barstool leather. 


tail or the richness of ma- 
terials at the cost of the 
renovation—about $88 mil- 
lion—and probably not at 
any price, if you calculate 
the quality of the workman- 

h of marble 


ship. Every inch 
molding was carved by hand. 


The dome is a marvel of en- 
gineering. [he plaster, ma- 
sonry and m < are wor- 
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Opposite: The 2,100-square-foot 
Penthouse, occupying the 31st floor 
of the tower—formerly the executive 
floor—is reached by a private eleva- 
tor. The chandeliers in the entrance 
hall and over the dining room table 
are from Metropolitan Lighting. 


Agove: The living room has “a com- 
manding view of city hall, with its 
19th-century clock tower,” notes 
Chewning. Scalamandré valance 
and drapery fabric. Ricut: The Re- 
gency-style furnishings in one of the 
suite’s two bedrooms were, he says, 
“selected to convey the feeling of 
collected antiques.” Stark carpet. 


thy of a palace. Our challenge 
was to radically readapt both 
structures, gutting the tower 
and restoring the rotunda 
with the strictest respect for 
their integrity.” 

The tellers’ hall of The 
Girard Trust is now the ho- 
tel’s lobby, a stately interior 
piazza that Philadelphians 
have voted the best public 
space in their city. Project 
designers Cristi Moore and 
Marilyn Bohling, of Hirsch 
Bedner Associates’ Atlanta 
office, resisted their initial 


temptation to style it as a 
“palm court,” to overdo the 
draperies or to clutter the 
central seating area with too 
many decorative flourishes. 
“We wanted it to breathe,” 
says Garrison, and the solu- 
tion was a rigorously edited 
mix of antiques and repro- 
ductions, mostly Empire and 


Regency, with a suitably “re 
gal” presence. “But two da 

before we opened,” Garrison 
concedes, “Marilyn decide 


that in reiation to th 
herent coolness 








ness of the space—60,000 
square feet of white stone— 
we’d taken spareness a bit 
too far. So she comman- 
deered the developer’s plat- 
inum card and went on a 
buying spree, ‘filling in’ with 
consoles, armoires and art 
from the antiques shops on 
Pine Street.” 

If the CEO of the Arden 
Group clutched his chest 
when the bill came, hotel 
guests passing through the 
lobby portico to the rotunda 
experience a different kind of 


From deep ina 
wing chair, with a 
novel of manners 
and a flute of 
champagne, it’s 
easy to forget 
the century. 


shock to the heart. Nearly 
everyone is visibly staggered 
by the space’s monumen- 
tal volume and brightness. 
The perimeter of the room, a 
perfect square, is parsed by 
16 Ionic columns the height 
of a nine-story building. The 
coffered dome has a diam- 
eter of 101 feet, and at the 
time of its construction, it 
was the largest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Daylight 
cascades through the oculi 
of the outer and inner domes 
to another oculus on the 
ground level. Surrounded by 
a steel-and-copper decora- 
tive railing, it serves as a light 
well to the concourse level 
below, which once housed 
the vaults where Philadelphia 
society kept its family jewels 
and railroad bonds and which 
now accommodates the grand 
ballroom. A century of soot 
and nicotine has been cleaned 
from the 9,000 tons of white 
Georgia, pink Turkish and 
gray-veined Carrara marble 
(from Michelangelo’s quar- 
ries) that were used on virtu- 
ally every surface. 

“We salvaged enough stone 
from the deconstruction to 
patch the wainscoting,” says 
Garrison, “and when we ex- 
cavated the vaults—a major 
earthmoving operation—we 
kept two of the 1,500-pound 
safe doors. Their exquisite 
mechanisms, in a casing of 
steel, bronze and glass, are 
works of sculpture.” ‘They 

continued on page 168 
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A PALM BEACH MAKEOVER FOR 
ANDREA AND JOHN STARK 


Architecture by Smith and Moore 
Interior Design by Scott Snyder, Inc. 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Kim Sargent 





€ fequires. aevcertam 

amount of aplomb, if 

not outright daring, to 

take a streamlined early- 
1970s stucco box of a house 
and turn it into a raffish Geor- 
gian-style Palm Beach villa. 
John and Andrea Stark are 
long on both. But perhaps 
more practically, with decades 
of experience in the design 
business—he is the chairman 
of the venerable Stark Car- 
pet, whose 17 showrooms now 


“Our challenge was to convert a 
1970s John Volk contemporary 
house to Georgian style,” architect 
Harold J. Smith says of Andrea and 
John Stark’s Palm Beach residence, 
which he collaborated on with de- 
signer Scott Snyder. ABOvE: A ped- 
iment now crowns the front facade. 





feature fabric, wallcovering 
and furniture divisions as 
well, and Old World Weav- 
ers—they clearly understood 
the importance of assembling 
the right team to implement 
what John Stark describes 
as “a makeover from the 
ground up, from outside in 
and inside out.” 

The Starks turned to 
Harold J. Smith for architec- 
ture, Scott Snyder for interior 
design and Snyder’s col- 


Ricur: L’Attrape-Soleil by Mir6, far 
left, and Sonia Delaunay’s O Com- 
pesttion U hang near a coromandel 





scro ni living room. Louis 
XVi dons from Sotheby’s. 
Pain ded center table and 
carpet ict World Weavers 
sofa an ics and leather. 
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leagues Virginia Dominicis, 
for interior architectural de- 
tailing, and Catherine Cam- 
eron. They had basically the 
same conversation with all 
four, as Andrea Stark re- 
calls, asking them to “help us 
transform this building into a 
traditional house with a con- 
temporary flow, a place of 
Georgian elegance but mod- 
ern energy.” “There was one 
other thing, of course,” adds 
John Stark. “We asked Scott 
to use as many textiles, floor- 
and wallcoverings from the 
Stark lines as possible.” 

“It was like being a kid 
in a candy shop,” says Sny- 
der. “The range of possibili- 
ties and resources was pretty 
much endless.” 

First, though, came some 
serious architectural recon- 
ceiving. Given their goals, the 
Starks were fortunate in the 
lakefront property they ac- 
quired on Everglades Island. 
The original house, which 
was designed by noted Palm 
Beach architect John L. Volk, 
had a fairly symmetrical floor 
plan, rooms with generous 
volumes and traditional flow, 
and openings that were also 
symmetrically placed. “Chang- 
ing the vocabulary of the ex- 
isting house didn’t feel at all 
forced,” says Smith. “First be- 
cause of its inherent balance 
and second because there was 
a precedent in Palm Beach 
for doing these understated 
Georgian-style houses.” 

The structure, Smith re- 
counts, was very much a time 
capsule of 1973, the year it 
was built: There were alu- 
minum windows and sliding 
glass doors, shag carpets and 
Lucite light fixtures, and pink- 
and-green textiles on the up- 


“The living room marries antiques 
and modern art,” says Snyder. “I like 
that kind of young and snappy mix,” 
adds Andrea Stark. Robert Mother- 
well’s The Baltic Sea Bride #1, 1974, 
and Alexander Calder’s Rose Devents, 
right, overlook a conversation area. 
Lee Calicchio glass-and-brass table. 
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Ricut: “The existing structure had 
good impulses and showed Volk’s 
refinement, but it wasn’t quite to our 
taste and had begun to look dated 
in many ways,” says John Stark, left, 
with his wife, Andrea, and Scott 
Snyder. BELow: The second-floor 
landing. Stark wallcovering and 
chair, with Old World Weavers silk. 


“There’s a long tradition of do- 
ing Georgian-style houses down 
here,” Smith explains. “Georgian is 
less ornate than Mediterranean, 
the other major Palm Beach style.” 
Far Ricut: Two 19th-century 
maritime paintings are displayed 
in the paneled library. Desk and 
Charles X fauteuil from Sotheby’s. 




































































































ABOVE: “My great influence was Billy 
Baldwin’s design of La Fiorentina— 
for the ambience, the palette,” says 
Andrea Stark. The Empire table in 
the master bedroom is one of several 
antiques in the house that once stood 
in the famous villa. Lert: The sitting 
area. Florian Papp lacquered table. 


holstered furniture. All of 


this went, naturally. Smith 
replaced the windows, gutted 
and reconfigured the kitchen 
and baths, sliced off a “very 
dated” concrete overhang on 
the exterior and painted the 
glaring white stucco a gen- 
tler parchment. The biggest 
structural change was trans- 
forming the former staff quar- 
ters over the garage into a 
guest, or children’s, wing (the 
Starks have two college-age 
children, who often visit Palm 
Beach with their friends) and 
connecting it more logically 
to the remainder of the house. 





As for the interiors, An- 
drea Stark told Snyder that 
she had a model in mind, and 
that was La Fiorentina, the 
villa in St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat 
that Billy Baldwin decorated 
in 1970. “I’ve always loved 


Baldwin’s interiors,” she says. 
“And I loved the sensibil- 
ity of La Fiorentina in par- 
ticular, with all of its pale 
blues, its water views, its ca- 








ee 


iter palette, a blend of old pieces and modern art too,” says Scott Snyder. 








‘sual but chic, timeless style.” 
— With La Fiorentina as his 
muse, Snyder was careful to 
attune the house to its setting 
—and its owners. “Georgian 
architecture wants classical de- 
tailing, fabrics and antique fur- 
niture, all of that,” he says. “But 
a house in Palm Beach, for a 
dynamic couple, also wants a 
lighter palette, a blend of old 
pieces and modern art too.” 


These hybrid ideas brought 
vitality to Snyder’s design. In 
the entrance hall, he and Do- 
minicis created a handsome 
Regency-inspired staircase, 
laid in a crisp marble floor 
and commissioned a hand- 
painted Chinese wallpaper, 
allowing it to set the blue, 
gray and cream tones for 


r i 
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much of the house. In th 
living room, Snyder used 


refined linen carpet for levity 
and a coromandel screen as 
an anchor, and he hung the 
Starks’ modern art—by Miro, 
Botero, Motherwell and oth- 
ers—against gently sponged, 
mellow walls. Wherever pos- 
sible he chose painted furni- 
ture or pieces with a whim- 
sical side, such as the palm 
console or the gilded tree- 

continued on page 168 





The loggia, which faces Lake Worth, 
“harmonizes with the interiors yet 
is a space unto itself,” notes Snyder. 
“Sometimes, because of air-condi- 
tioning, we forget how nice it is to 
live outdoors, as people loved to do in 
the ’30s and ’40s. The loggia seeks to 
go back to that time, that approach.” 
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CENTURIES AND CULTURES CONVERGE Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, sip 


Text by Susan Sheehan 


FOR A TOTALLY CURRENT LOOK Photography by Durston Saylor 





any clients are 

referred to in- 

terior design- 

ers by friends, 
but serendipity led New York 
merchant banker Les Lieber- 
man to Geoffrey Bradfield. 
Convinced that Bradfield had 
designed a house he had ad- 
mired in Hamptons Magazine, 
Lieberman dialed informa- 
tion and got Bradfield’s office 
phone number. “My work 
has never appeared in that 
magazine,” the designer told 
him. Undeterred, Lieberman 
asked to see his portfolio. 
Bradfield and his associate, 
Douglas Wittels, brought it 
to Lieberman’s apartment in 
a landmark building on Cen- 
tral Park West. Although the 
banker had been contemplat- 
ing a traditional apartment 
filled with English antiques, 
he admired the portfolio. 
Bradfield challenged Lieber- 
man and his then future wife, 
Bari Chatman, to let him de- 
sign an apartment that would 
be at once young, serene and 
exciting; the couple accepted 
the challenge. 

“T think an entrance hall is 
the first opportunity to make 
a statement,” Bradfield says. 
“I acquired a 10-foot-long | 
Neoclassical painted and par- 




















cel-gilt console table for the 
room. I didn’t want anything | 
that wasn’t dramatic in that 
sumptuous space. I illumi- 
nated the table underneath i) 

so it appears to be floating.” i 
On top of the table are sever- 











Geoffrey Bradfield designed a New 
York apartment for Les Lieberman | 
and his wife, Bari Chatman. Lert: WNW | 
In the entrance hall, along with 5th- | 
century B.c. Greek vessels, are Ar- 

naldo Pomodoro’s 1996 Gyroscopia, 
far left, and Louise Nevelson’s Rain | 
Forest Column XXX. Naga Antiques | 
bronze vase. Tiffany’s silver tray. LA 
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al Greek vessels that date 
back to the fifth century B.c. 


and a bronze 19th-century 


Japanese vase, along with two 
early-19th-century English 
gilt figurine lamps. Also in 
the entrance hall are a Lou- 
ise Nevelson column and an 
Arnaldo Pomodoro bronze 
sculpture. “We’re looking at 
an amalgam of works that 
span over 20 centuries and 
many cultures, yet the en- 
trance hall looks contempo- 
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rary, Bradfield observes. “I 
like my interiors to represent 
the moment.” 

One of seven doors in the 
hall—all with classical pedi- 
ments—opens to a bar that 
Bradfield outfitted with cab- 
inetry reminiscent of a sa- 
loon on a luxury yacht (“I 
thought it should look very 
rich”). On the counter is a 
Chinese-red Venetian glass 

rom the Art Moderne 
pei “T wanted to tease the 


eye,” the designer says. “I’ve 
always loved red. My late 
partner, Jay Spectre, used to 
say that Chinese red was 
equivalent to black. You could 
use it as you would black in 
any interior.” 

Another mahogany door 
opens to the living room. 
“The rooms I design are 
generally about subtlety,” 
Bradfield explains. “The ex- 
ception to my calm and neu- 
tral rule is often the rug, 


which introduces a lot of en- 
ergy into a room.” He de- 
signed a Directoire-inspired 
rug for the living room in 
a pattern of octagons and 
medallions and ordered it 
from a company that was to 
have it woven in China. 
Months went by, and the rug 
wasn’t delivered. “Then the 
company’s agent told me that 
the weavers had been sent to 
the fields by the Chinese 
army to harvest rice,” Brad- 








' field says. “The company was 
‘accommodating and lent us 
‘a sisal so the room could 
be used while the clients 
waited for the rice harvest 
to end.” 

The living room draperies, 
the sofas and a pair of club 
‘chairs “are all deliberately 
/monochromatic,” says Brad- 
field, adding, “Even. the walls 
-are covered in a pale raw 
silk, creating a subtle foil for 
the contemporary art collec- 


Lert: On the living room walls are 

Kenneth Noland’s 1997-98 Six, left, 
Jean Dubuffet’s 1974 Figure V, cen- 
ter, and Robert Therrien’s 1987 Key- 
stone, right. Jack Lenor Larsen club 
chair and sofa fabrics; Scalamandré 
sofa cord. Bernd Goeckler Antiques 
armchair. Low table, Newel Art Gal- 
leries. Stark carpet. Steinway piano. 


tion.” He likes to use “skel- 
etal” chairs in a room as 
well as upholstered pieces. 
“In this room you can look 
through two beautiful and 
masculine early-19th-centu- 
ry Russian mahogany arm- 
chairs,” he points out. “And 
I’ve had them covered in 
a dark geometric fabric, an 
exception to the monochro- 
matic tones.” 

The first painting Prad- 
field bought with his c! 


clients 


BrLow: “The dining room is richly 
appointed with furnishings from di- 
verse periods,” says Bradfield. A 1989 
Fernando Botero sculpture, Homage 
a Canova, is in the alcove. A 2000 
work by Susana Jaime-Mena is above 
a cabinet from Karl Kemp & Assoc. 
Florian Papp candelabrum. Newel 
Art Galleries chairs. 


was a 1997-98 Kenneth No- 
land circle painting, Six, for 
the living room. “We wanted 
a tranquil piece by the color- 
field artist,” says Chatman, 
a television executive. “Our 
Noland is primarily white. It 
puts you in a trance. Two 
subtle splashes of blue say, 
‘T’m also exciting.’ ” 

When Bradfield was in 
Paris, he was invited to visit 
the home and garden of Fran- 
cois-Xavier Lalanne outside 











the French capital. There 
he saw a Lalanne blue bird 
bronze, from the sculptor’s 
private collection, and pur- 
chased it for his clients. But 
once the blue bird was in 
New York, Bradfield was re- 
luctant to part with it and ad- 
mitted as much to the couple. 

“T went on the Internet 
and found an American deal- 
er who had the same bird from 
another series and bought it,” 
Lieberman says. “I didn’t tell 
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An amalgam of works ranges from fifth-century B.C. Greek vessels to a 
bronze 19th-century Japanese vase to a Botero head. 








Geoffrey. He saw ours after 
it was in the apartment. ‘We 
didn’t want to take yours,’ 
my wife and I told him.” The 
bird stands atop one end of a 
mantel, under the Noland. 


“The painting’s touches of 


blue take the eye to the La- 
lanne and back,” notes Doug- 
las Wittels. 

With its 19th-century En- 
glish veneered sideboard, Die- 
go Giacometti gilt mirror 
and 19th-century Chinese 


Chippendale-style suite of 
chairs, the dining room spans 
centuries and cultures as ele- 
gantly as the entrance hall 
does, and it contains fou 
pieces of which Bradfield is 
particularly proud. Two are 
a pair of tall late-18th-centu- 


ry Neoclassical cabinets from 
St. Petersburg. “With their 
star-shaped bronze escutch- 
eons, they conjure up the 
same richness as Fabergé ob- 


Jets,” he points out. 


Bradfield persuaded the 
couple to buy a 1940s Ital- 
ian 12-branch light fixture in 
gilt bronze to put above the 
dining table. “It has a visual 
wit,” he says. “The shape re- 
verses the arch in the room.” 
The designer is especially 
pleased with the bronze Bo- 
tero head under the arch. It 
would have been easy for the 

lients to put another paint- 
ing o1 ‘irror there—a con- 
vention: yproach. “But the 

nonumental and 


makes izeous state- 


ment in the space,” says Brad- 
field. “There was absolute- 
ly no compromise in this 
apartment.” 

No compromise at the out- 
set, perhaps, but the clients 
have already had Geoffrey 
Bradfield transform two of his 
original rooms. When their 
daughter was born, the guest 
room became the baby’s room, 
the gym the nanny’s room. 
The designer, who has still 
never been in Hamptons Mag- 
azine, is now designing the 
couple’s house in the Hamp- 
tons. “It’s a beach house, so 
we've got a Noland chevron 
with more vivid colors than 
our city circle,” Les Lieber- 
man says. “And we’ve bought 
a Damien Hirst.” 0) 








ABOVE: Paysage Tragique, 1952, by | 
Dubuffet is above the library sofa. At (7 
rear is an untitled 1999 work by Sam } 
Francis. The circa 1915 Adolf Loos 
round tables are from Bernd Goeck- - 
ler Antiques. Ritter Antik black-lac- 
quered tables. Bergamo shade and | 
chair pillow fabrics; armchair linen, 
Jim Thompson. Tiffany’s vases. 


Opposite: “In the master bedroom, | 
we were pursuing a serene environ- 
ment using textured contrasts in 
soft colors,” Bradfield explains. Ma- | 
tiere du Four, a 1993 polished-silver } 
sculpture by Sophia Vari, is on a 
19th-century Russian mahogany 
chest of drawers. Tiffany’s bowl. Ber- 
gamo wallcovering; Stark carpet. 
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| Fitting and Proper 


FUN erdh sl BSN NOP yas THE LIFE IT WAS MEANT TO LIVE 


Architecture by de Blacam and |\ Design by Tiggy Butler 


Text by Desmond Guinness/Photoc Franc 
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The entrance court of Lyons De- Interior designer Tiggy Butler and 
mesne, an 18th-century greathouse —_ architect John Meagher recently re- 
in County Kildare, Ireland, built by furbished the residence’s more than 
Oliver Grace and Richard Morrison. 40 rooms for owner Tony Ryan. 














1 





The Gabrielli Room, named for Ital- 
ian artist Gaspare Gabrielli, who 
painted the frescoes, Times of the 
Day, in 1805, serves as a formal draw- 
ing and music room. “The idea was 
to use simple lines and subtle colors 
that would allow the panels to dom- 
inate,” explains Butler. 


rom the start, Tony 

Ryan made it clear 

that he wanted a 

livable house rather 

than a museum. That might 
seem an obvious approach to 
the refurbishment of any pri- 
vate residence, but at 55,000 
square feet, the 200-year-old 
i.yon. was not just any house. 
Ryan, the founder of Ryan- 


air, Europe’s foremost budget 
airline, purchased the Geor- 
gian country estate in County 
Kildare, Ireland, in 1996, res- 
cuing it from almost 40 years 
of institutional use. Canteens 
and laboratories gave way to 
stables and an indoor pool. 
Painted interiors were un- 
covered and restored, and Ry- 
an’s considerable collection 





of classical Irish art and 18th- 
and 19th-century Irish and 
English furnishings was used 
throughout the 40 rooms. 
“Tony eschewed certain 
ideas that may have been cor- 
rect for the house,” says interi- 
or designer Tiggy Butler, “but 
he wanted an accessible home. 
Rather than veering toward 
opulence and overwhelming 





luxury, we went for simple 
elegance.” Butler and archi- 
‘tects John Meagher and Joe 
Lawrence, of de Blacam and 
Meagher, worked with Ryan 
| for three years to reclaim the 
original splendor of Lyons 
Demesne, which includes 650 
acres of parkland and formal 
gardens and a 27-acre lake. 
_ An ambitious formal par- 








terre has been laid out in box- 
wood hedges that stretch from 
the rear of the house to Lyons 
Lake. Rising steeply over the 
water is Lyons Hill, visible 
from miles away, thanks to 
the flat surrounding country- 
side. Thirteen counties can 
be seen from the summit. 
The legacy of a ceniuries- 


old dynasty, Lyons was started 


BELOw: Diana and Endymion, 1783, 
by Hugh Douglas Hamilton hangs 
between the bookshelves in the din- 
ing room/library. “We added a little 
gilding to the room for glamour and 
warmth,” Butler says. The busts are 
18th-century French and Italian; the 
pairs of lusters are George III. 





in 1797 for Nicholas Lawless, 
the first Baron Cloncurry, 
who, with the help of his heir- 
ess wife, bought the land from 
one of the leading families of 
County Kildare. The archi- 
tect Oliver Grace, of Dublin, 
built the house using Wick- 
low granite, forming two 
bowed segments that catch 
the light on the north fagade. 

Two years after building 
began, Lord Cloncurry died. 
His son, the second Lord 
Cloncurry—following an im- 
prisonment in the Tower of 
London for supporting Irish 
independence—commis- 
sioned Richard Morrison to 
complete the project. Morri- 
son added straight Doric 
colonnades on either side of 
the central block and marked 
the turn of the century by in- 
troducing a strong, mascu- 
line character to the interiors. 





| 


i 


The last of the Cloncur- 
rys to live at Lyons was the 
Honorable Kathleen Law- 
less, daughter of the fourth 
baron. When she died in 
1957, she bequeathed Lyons 
and its then 1,300-acre park, 
surrounded by the highest 
demesne wall in Ireland, to a 
cousin. He, in turn, sold the 
property in 1961 to Univer- 
sity College Dublin, for its 
School of Agriculture. 

Much has been restored 
since then. The entrance hall 
is freshly paved, following the 
original pattern of black and 
white stone, and the walls are 
newly painted in shades of 
green. “It’s a warm and wel- 
coming Irish entrance,” says 
Butler. The hall is uncluttered 
and offers a first glimpse of 
the elegance and purity of 
design that echo throughout 
the house. Over the mantel is 
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“The soft yellow hues in the master 
bedroom create a period feel and 
make the room seem uncluttered,” 
Butler observes. The doors are from 
an 18th-century Italian palazzo. Sir 
William Orpen’s 1912 The Blue Hat 
is above the mantel. Drapery and 
bedcovering silks, Jim Thompson. 


the Trophy of Antique Arms, 
an 1805 trompe l’oeil fresco 
by Gaspare Gabrielli that 
was discovered and restored 
after having been concealed 
for years. 

Gabrielli had accompanied 
the Cloncurrys from Rome, 
where they had admir««! his 
work, to Ireland, where he 
created the Gabrielli Room 
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for Lyons, now a formal draw- 
ing room and music room. 
To restore his nearly floor- 
to-ceiling fresco landscapes, 
a suction sponge was used to 
extract dirt, while the paint 
surfaces were left intact. Now 
the panels, eight in all, are 
as vibrant as the day they 
were created. 

Joining them are a painted 
and gilded harp, a miniature 
piano and the two items But- 
ler is most pleased at having 
found: a pair of late-18th- 
century sofas with musical in- 
struments carved on the crests. 
“We looked long and hard 
to find pieces that would 
complement the Neoclassical 


nature of the room,” she says. 

The less formal family 
room, furnished with large 
upholstered sofas, is an “ev- 
eryday room where family, 
friends—even dogs—gather,” 
says the designer. A Gabri- 
elli ceiling was restored; also 
by Gabrielli are three sepia 
roundels above the doors, 
depicting lush Irish scenes. 
To the right of the mantel is 
a portrait of Hazel Lavery— 
she was the American beau- 
ty who, at one time, symbol- 
ized Ireland on the pound 
note—painted by her hus- 
band, Sir John. 

The ceiling in the dining 
room/library is decorated with 


ri) 


plaster-and-gilt books and 
reflects Ryan’s love of liter- 
ature. Diana and Endymion, 





1783, by Hugh Douglas Ham- | 
i the 


ilton hangs over the mantel. 
When there are too many 
guests for the dining room, 
the orangery is used. It is one 
of the few first-floor rooms 
to be architecturally recon- 
figured. Ryan and Meagher 
transformed the space into a 
casual, light-filled room. A 
pair of contemporary sculp- 
tures on either side of the 
huge stone fire surround share 
space with 17th- and 18th- 
century French and Flem- 
ish tapestries. The story of 
Icarus is told in a series of 


[8th 
by 4 
been 
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18th-century marble plaques 
by Acquisti that have always 
been at Lyons. 

Virtually every room on 
the upper floors has been 
restructured to accommo- 
date seven spacious bedroom 
suites. Further alterations were 
made to the east and west 
wings, which were converted 
from servants’ quarters into 
offices and a guest apartment. 

‘Tiggy Butler and Tony Ry- 
an maintained their agree- 
ment to decorate Lyons as a 
country house. “The overall 
effect, with the proportions 
of the rooms and the beauti- 
ful views,” says the designer, 
“is elegant yet inviting.” 0 


“Rather than veering toward opulence 
and overwhelming luxury, we went 
for simple elegance,” says Butler. 


BreLow: The master bedroom over- 
looks the formal pleasure gardens. 
Ryan reproduced the estate’s origi- 
nal 18th-century boxwood parterres 
and mazes. Beyond are Lyons Lake, 
with a 90-foot fountain, and Lyons 
Hill. The property shares its 650 
acres with racehorses and cattle. 


Borrom: A carved and painted En- 
glish mirror and 19th-century brass 
lanterns accompany a model of a 
boat near the indoor swimming pool. 
The room’s arched door surrounds 
allow access to the rear gardens 

and balance those on the orangery 
in the remodeled east wing. 
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FROM PALM BEACH TO CAPE COD, AN 


ENTERPRISING SOLUTION TO ARTFUL LIVING 


Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Kim Sargent 


Entrepreneur, art collector and illiam I. Koch 
sailor William I. Koch (below, with : ; 

daughter Robin and son William) Thee eee es 
spends his summers at his 12,500- may’ sides. 
square-foot cottage on Cape Cod. He is a deft 
ABOVE: Visitors to the 1929 house remodeler of houses, a re- 
are greeted by various sculptures by 


Colombian artist Fernando Botero. laxed interior designer, a fa- 


ther, a sailor and a gardener. 
He’s an art, antiques and fur- 
niture collector; he’s a con- 
noisseur of wine; and he’s a 
professional transporter of 
paintings and sculpture whose 
art collection annually boo- 
merangs, as he does, from 
Palm Beach to Cape Cod and 
back again. 

All right: The actual mov- 
ing may be done by some- 
one else, as befits the way of 
life of a man who is also, as 
it happens, the son of the 
founder of Koch Industries, 
the second-largest privately 
owned company in the Unit- 
ed States, and who is him- 
self the founder and CEO of 


‘xbow, an alternative-ener- 





gy and technology enterprise. 
But the notion is home- 
grown: When Koch, an ad- 
mirer of all things maritime, 
learned that in the 19th cen- 
tury sea captains, who deco- 
rated their cabins with their 
own furniture, would have it 
transferred to another boat 
during battle, he was charmed 
by the notion of such gentle- 
manly attention to objects. “A 
captain would never fire on 
another captain’s furniture 
boat,” Koch points out. “They 
were very civilized in those 
days—to each other, if not 
necessarily to anyone else.” 


Koch, who also lives in Palm Beach, 
moves selections from his extensive 
art collection from house to house. 
Ricut: In the living room are, from 
left to right, Miro’s Woman and Cat, 
1960; Still Life with Laurel, 1973, by 
John Koch; Raoul Dufy’s Regatta at 
Cowes, circa 1934; and Landscape in 

Normandy, 1924, by Louis Valtat. 
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ABOVE: Frederic Remington’s 1905 
oil Coming to the Call hangs above 
the dining room mantelpiece, which 
holds a number of Roman bronzes 
ranging from the 2nd century B.c. 
to the 2nd century A.D. The two at 
left depict the god Eros; at right 
are Apollo and Venus. 


RiGut: A pair of ‘eheads grace 
the sun porch: T/ nale Warrior, 
a circa 1825 piece from “ngland, and 
an angel. The circa 1895 American 
weathervane shows Captain Ahab 
harpooning Moby Dick. The chairs 
are 19th-century American. Hunter 
Douglas shades; Andersen windows. 
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Once it was captains who 
took their things wherever 
they went; now it’s captains 
of industry. Koch, who also 
admits to being inspired by 
his Cape Cod neighbor Paul 
Mellon in commanding this 
truly moveable feast, skims 
off, each summer, the cream 
of his art collection and 
sends it north to his summer 
house on the Cape, where 
hooks are waiting and re- 
cessed lights are sized to each 
particular canvas. Modigliani’s 
R lining Nude assumes a po- 

1 of prominence over 
eplace; Dufy, Cézanne 








and Boudin hang behind the 
sofa; Monet’s Windmills in 
Holland brightens the master 
bedroom; a suite of maritime 
paintings brings atmosphere 
to the ship room; and a por- 
trait of Koch’s son Wyatt, 
commissioned from Botero 
in celebration of Koch’s 1992 
America’s Cup victory, punc- 
tuates the sun porch. 

“It’s just too long to be 
away from all this beauty,” 
says Koch, whose mother 
was an artist and whose par- 
ents were collectors them- 
selves, though of “modest 
aspirations” (“They had two 
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lesser Renoirs, a Gainsbor- 
ough, some Orientalist paint- 
ings, which were popular in 
the ’20s and ’30s—nothing 
more extensive than that”). 
Koch’s taste is definitively 
major league and was guided 
in part by the renowned mu- 
seum director John Walsh. 
He specializes in Impres- 
sionist and Postimpression- 
ist masters, western painters 
and sculptors, antiquities, and 
maritime and folk art. Koch’s 
collection is at once blue rib- 
bon and beloved: “I’ve al- 
ways had an appreciation for 
how an artist can express 
profound emotions simply 
and visually,” he says. “I only 


Koch’s style, he has carefully 
tailored to his needs and 
taste. William Koch is not a 
man who delegates his do- 
mestic or aesthetic decisions. 
He doesn’t engage the ser- 
vices of an interior designer. 
He doesn’t always employ 
a single architect. Most of 
his projects fall under the 
supervisory acumen of Carl 
Lessard, of Palm Beach, a 
professional project manager 
who in turn commissions ar- 
chitects, contractors, crafts- 
people and landscapers to 
execute Koch’s vision. At the 
Cape these included Rick 
Rickerich, an architect who 
worked on the ship room, 


Koch skims off, each summer, the 
cream of his art collection and sends 
it north to his summer house on the 

Cape, where hooks are waiting. 


buy art that says or means 
something to me. The feel- 
ing is everything.” 

And what about the place 
to which these artworks, their 
owner and his four children 
annually adjourn? The house, 
which Koch acquired in 1983, 
was originally made of white 
clapboard and was built in 
1929 on a narrow parcel that 
faces Nantucket Sound. Even 
after two fairly major expan- 
sions Koch has supervised 
over the years, it remains a 
third the size of his year- 
round residence in Palm 
Beach (see Architectural Di- 
gest, March 2002) and has a 
far more unbuttoned ambi- 
ence. “It’s a summer experi- 
ence,” Koch says. “It’s a house 
where you can come and go 
in your bare feet. It’s a house 
where, if you suddenly feel 
like a swim, you walk down 
to the dock and jump into the 
water. It’s a house where you 
expect a lot of kids to run 
around—and they do.” 

It’s also a house that, as is 
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and Katherine Field, who de- 
signed the landscape archi- 
tecture. The whole affair has 
a rather Medici air to it—if 
(in the case of this house, 
anyway) with lower ceilings 
and fewer square feet. 

Over the years Koch’s al- 
terations to the Cape house 
have included building a new 
kitchen and garage, with chil- 
dren’s rooms and a playroom 
above and below a wine cellar 
and the striking ship room, 
which he uses as a tasting 
room. He has added capacious 
screen porches and more bed- 
rooms for his family, en- 
larged the master bedroom 
and—in a separate, freestand- 
ing structure—built a gym- 


On a wall of the master bedroom 
are, from left to right, Windmills in 
Holland, 1871, by Claude Monet; 
Alfred-Emile-Léopold Stevens’s 
1870s 1 e Coquette; and Dennis Mil- 
ier Bunker’s The Brook: Medfield, 
from 1889. The late-Federal-style 
four-poster is covered in Ralph 
Lauren Home bed linens. 













































































nasium large enough to con- 
tain a basketball and squash 
court. Nearby are several 
fully equipped playhouses 
known as Wyatt’s World, af- 
ter his oldest son, that ad- 
join a playground, which is 
regularly open to the kids of 
the neighborhood. 

The ship room is Koch’s 
favorite and a standout. In- 
spired by a similar room on 
the USS Constitution, a war- 
ship, it features teak and hol- 
ly floors, rails taken from a 
British naval ship and a cof- 


fered ceiling. It is a fitting 
environment for Koch’s col- 
lection of maritime pain 

ings and nautical furniture 
which includes a captain’s 


bed and water closet and a 
surgeon’s desk off the Con- 
stitution itself. The room is 

















Tor: Project manager Carl Les- 
bard added screen porches and a 

idow’s walk to the southern side 

if the house. On the grounds, which 

ere designed by landscape archi- 
‘ect Katherine Field, are Botero’s 
Woman Smoking a Cigarette, 1987, 
and Robert Indiana’s 1968 LOVE. 
The furniture is from Weatherend. 


Opposite: The shingled boathouse 
serves as additional guest quarters. 
Asove: A group of Koch’s boats— 
Renegade, Second Wind, Pip, Red 
Rider Il and Southern B 
gathered at his dock, located on an 
intercoastal waterway that acces: 
Nantucket Sound. “This p! 
easygoing in every wa" 


e—are 


anchored by a 19th-century 
English tilt-top table used 
for wine tasting; Koch and 
his guests often utilize it to 
sample a bottle from the ad- 
joining cellar, which holds 
35,000 bottles. 

As for ‘the festuot athe 
house’s interiors—the knock- 
out artwork aside—they are 
relaxed and unfussy, as be- 
fits a place by the sea. There 
are a lot of white slipcovers 
and bright, sturdy Orien- 
tal rugs. Koch’s furniture is 
largely 18th and 19th centu- 
ry, English, American and 
brown, a type he likes for its 
“simplicity, ruggedness and 
vaguely nautical feel.” Koch 
has bought and placed every 
piece on his own. “I like 
to go around to antiques 
stores,” he says. “I’m particu- 


larly fond of furniture that 
has an application or a sto- 
ry, as many of the nautical 
things do.” 

After nearly 20 years, have 
the house and the art collec- 
tion achieved a comfortable 
equilibrium? “Oh, I think 
so,” says Koch. “But ’'m a 
tinkerer by nature. I always 
find things to change. I re- 
cently bought some land 
across the street, and I’m 
putting in an orchard with 
fruit trees and a New En- 
gland rock wall around it. 
Landscaping the rest of the 
acreage is next. I think it may 
be time to begin collecting 
plants.” Arboretum, anyone? 
“I know myself,” says Wil- 
liam Koch. “Ill start with 
one plant, and [’ll probably 
end up with a thousand.” 0 
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Mann Power 


| A CALIFORNIA DESIGNER FLEXES HIS MUSCLE IN NEW MEXICO 























Interior Design by Ron Mann/Text by David A. Keeps 
Photography by Charles S. White 


he first time Ron 
Mann laid eyes on 
the 207-year-old 
adobe building, the 
oldest farmhouse on the up- 
per canyon of the Santa Fe 
River, a chill ran down his 
spine. “It was derelict,” he re- 
calls, not with abject horror 
but absolute joy. “I love a 
place in disrepair. That’s my 
baby. I could see the wonderful 
structure underneath the mess 
and instantly knew this was a 
house I wanted to work on.” 
Renovating it would take 
considerably longer. The his- 
toric property was protected 
by Santa Fe’s rigorous pres- 
ervation codes, making the 
transformation from messy 
old shack to manicured con- 
temporary home a project 
that would require persever- 
ance and ingenuity. No detail 
was overlooked by Mann, a 
master of interior design, 
wood and stone sculpting, 
and custom furniture fabri- 
cation who employed all of 
these skills to find a simple 
yet elegant solution for each 
challenge—whether it came 
from the city fathers or the 
lady of the house. 
“There’s tremendous ex- 
citement in the landscape 


Designer Ron Mann personalized 
an 18th-century adobe farmhouse 
in Santa Fe for Robbie Williams 
and Reverdy Johnson. ABovE LEFT: 
The original sod roof was covered 
in 1890 with one of corrugated tin. 
“Because of the house’s historic sta- 
tus, it could barely be altered,” says 
Mann (left, in the hall off the sala). 


and in the style of living in| 
Santa Fe. I did not want to go 
down there and do some-: 
thing insulting and out of! 
context, but I also did not! 
want to be traditional,” Mann} 
reflects. “I wanted to use the: 
primitive elements I work 
with to create something new, 
something with a modern) 
edge, without sacrificing ap- 
propriateness. It was impor- | 
tant that my interpretation 
fit into the environment.” 
Rising to the aesthetic chal- 
lenge and architectural re- 
strictions, Mann, who had 
never worked in Santa Fe 
before, literally turned the 
house around. He relocated 
the front door to the south- 
ern side of the building; it# 
now faces the bottom of a} 
terraced slope—landscaped 
with drought-tolerant Rus- 
sian sage and mustard-yel- 
low chamisa—upon which he 
built a stairway from the dirt | 
road above. Unable to dis- 
turb the original footprint} 
by adding traditional New } 
Mexican portals, Mann con-- 
structed a 15-foot-wide wrap- | 
around flagstone terrace that 
“collars the house, giving it} 
visual and physical strength.” 
‘The house’s corrugated-tin } 


Opposite: “I used overscale pieces 
to give the narrow entrance hall the | 
illusion of being larger,” Mann says. 
The designer addressed the house’s + 
lack of storage space by adding the 
Douglas fir armoires at left. On the 
timber pedestal is a Javanese Maja- 
pahit Dynasty vessel. The zoomor- 
phic figure is from Mali. 


Bite a aes 





“| wanted to use prim) 
to create something ne 
sacrificing appropriatenes: 
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Asove: Mann placed an intimate 
seating area in the sala around a low 
table made from burl nutmeg and 
stone. Painter Tim Little achieved 
the effect on the walls by hand-lay- 
ering various pigments and glazes. 
The iron serpentine pieces at right 
are from western Africa. 





Opposite: In the dining room, the 
owners’ collection of death and 
fertility masks from Africa, Mexi- 
co, Nepal and Timor is displayed 

on Cor-Ten steel wall brackets that 
Mann designed. The open cross- 
hatched beams are Mann’s nod to 
traditional Santa Fe vigas. 
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| Opposite: “We made a real master 
_ suite by maximizing the two exist- 
ing bedrooms and reworking the 
bath, which was in very bad shape,” 
says Mann, whose wife, Louise La 
Palme Mann, custom-designed the 
pillows and bedcoverings. Mann 
crafted the tree-limb armchairs and 
covered them in a Glant chenille. 


roof, which also could not 
be altered, concealed another 
dirty secret: 18 inches of 
soil—the original sod roof 
—between it and the ceil- 
ings. Taking advantage of a 
pitched roof that is unusual 
for Santa Fe, Mann excavated 
the earth and built a work- 
space loft in the center of the 
house. He then added sky- 
lights to illuminate the main 
entrance hall, extending the 
rear wall—with its purposely 
off-center doorway that steps 
down into the sala—to its 
fullest height. 

Though he had more free- 
dom to make changes to the 
interior, Mann exercised re- 
straint. “I manipulated the 
spaces that were there and 
made them look fresh,” he 
says. “We didn’t tear down or 
move or even resurface any 
of the existing adobe walls.” 
Consequently, color became a 
key element in defining space 
and creating mood. Painter 
Tim Little applied layers of 
pigment and glaze in sunlit 
shades of desert sand and 
vegetation that shimmer in 
Santa Fe’s legendary light. 

There were other opti- 
cal manipulations. Mann de- 
signed a slightly concave wall 
as a throat into the master 
suite and conceived a split- 
level floor plan, with the liv- 
ing room, the formal dining 
room and the kitchen situat- 
ed lower than the flagstone- 
paved entrance hall. “All of 
these little details draw you 
through the house.” 

While Mann also made 
cosmetic improvements such 
as reshaping corner fire- 
places into sleek rectangles 
and hanging shutters on the 













, 


interior of unattractive, dou- 
ble-hung sash windows, he 
focused more on practical 
considerations. “Functional- 
ity comes first,” Mann says. 
“T strive to make a supportive 
environment in which to live 
comfortably. To do that, I 
have to know how people live 
in and use their house.’ 

The owners, Robbie Wil- 
liams, an importer, and Rev- 
erdy Johnson, a lawyer, needed 


1 
r 


: ; ‘ 
a master suite with an upaat 





ed bath and dressing 
Mann reconfigured two 
er rooms with a : 


into an intimate suite with a 
flowing semicircle of spaces. 
To compensate for the lack of 
closets, he designed two enor- 
mous armoires with an Asian- 
Cubist flair for the entrance 
hall, using his signature ma- 
terials, bleached Douglas fir 
and waxed Cor- Ten steel. 

“T like using ordinary ma- 
terials to achieve a sophisti- 
cated look,” says Mann, who 
incorporated wide planks of 
reclaimed water-sawn lumber 
for flooring and used burl- 
wood slabs and locally quar- 

continued on page 168 





Apove: The rear terrace looks out 
onto the lower range of the San- 
gre de Cristo Mountains. On the 
lawn are the roots of a white fir tree 
that was felled due to disease, then 
milled locally and used throughout 
the residence. The small structure 
beyond was built by the owners as 
a workshop and wine cellar. 




































































Text by John Loring 
Photography by Bruce Buck 


SERENADE 
A STORIED TOWN HOUSE RINGS AGAIN 
WITH THE SOUND OF MUSIC 





0 one sensitive to the great 

classical traditions of archi- 

tecture in America could 

stroll past the Beaux Arts 

gem of a New York town house that Ed- 

mund Lincoln Baylies built near the 

southeast corner of Central Park with- 

out comment. “Oh, for an entire block 

of such visual delight!” the AIA Guide to 
New York City exclaims. 

The house’s design succeeds in plac- 

ing the stately elegance and unabashed 

grandeur of an 18th-century Paris hé- 


ABOVE: Louis XV and Louis XVI 
elements highlight the facade of a 
residence built in the 1900s by Hop- 
pin, Koen and Huntington for Ed- 
mund and Louisa Baylies. Set just 
off Central Park, the Beaux Arts 
town house is now the New York 
home of businessman George Votis. 


tel particulier in the relatively limited 
footage of a New York City lot. The 
grand houses of Paris evolve horizontal- 
ly between vast courtyards and gardens. 
Architecture on the island of Manhat- 
tan, by necessity, evolves vertically. The 
Baylies house stands tall and slender. 
The perfectly proportioned first three 
floors of its Louis X V-style stone-and- 
wrought-iron fagade support three ad- 
ditional stories detailed in the lightest 
and purest Louis X VI ornamental vo- 
cabulary, as if to suggest that the top 
half might be a 1780s addition to a 
1740s home of Parisian nobility. 

The Baylieses were, in their way, New 
York nobility. Edmund was a prominent 
lawyer and the great-great-grandson of 
Benjamin Lincoln, who received Lord 
Cornwallis’s sword when Cornwallis 
surrendered to George Washington at 
Yorktown and who was later appointed 
secretary of war. Louisa Baylies was a 
member of the legendary Van Rens- 
selaer family and a direct descendant 
of the Dutch landowner Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, patroon of Rensselaerwyck. 
‘Together, Edmund and Louisa Baylies 
played an important role in the creation 
of the Cathedral Church of St. John the 
Divine and other New York institutions. 

Edmund Baylies was also president of 


Ricut: Mirrors and gilt details give 
the music room/living room, where 
Votis often hosts classical concerts, 
the feeling of a Louis XV salon. To 
one side of the fireplace are a 19th- 
century French prie-dieu and one 
of a pair of Régence giltwood con- 
soles. The rug is an Aubusson. 



























































the Seamen’s Church Institute and of 
the Vanderbilt Hotel Corporation; he 
represented J. P Morgan in real estate. 
More significantly, he was a director of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

In 1904 the couple decided to build 
a magnificent town house that would 


reflect their prominence in society, 
their considerable fortune, their fond- 
ness for entertaining and their love for 
opera and music, as well as provide a 
suitable base of operations for their 
charitable pursuits. 

‘To achieve their goal, they chose the 
architectural firm of Hoppin, Koen and 
Huntington. Francis Laurens Vinton 
Hoppin had attended the Massachusetts =a 
Institute of Technology and studied ar- ~ a i 
chitecture at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts ‘4 

il 


in Paris before returning to New York =f i a 
= = yiveyie 
It was a foregone aa oa Ls Hl 
conclusion that the most [ff] | & | ew 
fashionable town houses [= i (i M7 ittcs tas MY | Poo 
would be light and airy, ee LS |p a 
in the French style. ||| eee i | 
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to take his first job with America’s lead- 
ing architectural firm, McKim, Mead & . is 
White. Prior to taking on the Baylies a agg } 9 aa 
commission, Hoppin and Koen had com- af : => : mn 
pleted The Mount, the celebrated Mas- iz ' ; 
sachusetts home of Edith Wharton, and 
they were well acquainted with how to 
provide ideal settings for the patricians 
of the social and cultural stratosphere. 
Since 1882, when fellow Beaux-Arts- 
trained architect Richard Morris Hunt 
had completed the William K. Vander- ' aia WZ 
bilt mansion a few blocks south of the ; ‘ : a , ee Zon. 
Baylies house, on the corner of 52nd Sid) 
Street and Fifth Avenue, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the most fashion- 
able New York town houses would be 
light and airy, in the French style, built 
of pale stone and i incorporating as many 
windows and mirrors as possible. 
The Baylies house was no exception. 
The staircase that swept from the first 
floor to the reception rooms of the par- 
lor floor above was built of pale Caen 
stone with a scrolling w rought iron 
balustrade. The most prestigious Paris 
decorating firm of the time, Jules ee 
et Fils, which had designed the \ 
bilts’ Louis X VI Reviva! 
on Fifth Avenue as well a: 
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room of their mansion in Newport, 
Rhode Island, was commissioned to 
decorate the music room, which would 
be a symphony of ivory tones and gold 
leaf with a richly veined marble mantel 
imported from Paris. 

The ceiling of the Vanderbilts’ Fifth 
Avenue drawing room boasted a paint- 
ing called The Wedding Banquet of Psyche 
by French artist Paul Baudry, who had 
also created murals for the Paris Opéra 
(now the Palais Garnier). Baudry died 
four years after painting the Vanderbilt 
ceiling, but Jules Allard reportedly ob- 


Lert: Ram herms punctuate the 
walls of the dayroom, which adjoins 
a newly added mahogany-walled 
bar, An 18th-century French draw- 


ing hangs near a George Hi linen 
press, crafted of n vany inlaid 
with satinwoo v contains 
a televisi iipment. 
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tained a Baudry painting from one of 
the many Second Empire houses that, 
by 1904, were being demolished to 
make way for 20th-century Paris and 
placed it amid the gilded putti cavorting 
high above the four corners of the 
Baylieses’ grand music room. 

The Baudry painting has vanished, 
but it requires only a small step of the 
imagination to envision the music room 
as it was, filled with the Baylieses’ 
friends and fellow board members of 
the Metropolitan Opera being enter- 
tained by the finest musicians and 


Axove: The dining room is adorned 
with painted panels and gilt plaster 
reliefs. George Il-style chairs sur- 
round the George III-style three- 
pedestal table. The candelabra are 
19th century. An array of antique 
English Etruscan ware and a George 
IL knife box are on the sideboard. 
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“Musicians come here 
not just for concerts but 
to practice—sometimes 
fee late at night.” 


; 
singers of a century ago. Businessman 
George Votis, the new owner of the 
Bouse shares the Baylieses’ passion for 
classical music. There are musical eve- 
nings when an average of 70 guests enjoy 
a concert followed by an appropriately 
lavish buffet dinner. 

_ Today, the atmosphere of the house 
is a seductive mixture of informality and 
grandeur. A quietly dynamic man whose 
enthusiasms run from martial arts to 
classical music and who spent several 
years living on Paris’s avenue Mon- 
taigne, George Votis understands the 
spirit of the house. 

“T enjoy living in grand spaces,” he 
says. “I heard about the house and had 
walked by many times. One day the 
first-floor windows were open, and I 
asked if I could have a look around. I 
was lucky; I found it was available. 

“I define myself as a lover of music,” 
he adds. “Many of my friends are fine 
musicians, and the house is a setting 
where music was intended to be—and 
is—heard. I like to help young musi- 
cians: They come here not just for con- 
certs but to practice—sometimes late at 
night. The acoustics are fantastic, espe- 
cially for violin, and for piano as well. 

he music reverberates through the 
rooms; it gives the house life.” 

The interiors of the house avoid the 
formality of the Louis XV and Louis 
VI furnishings collected by the Bay- 
lieses. “What’s here is strictly decora- 
tive,” observes Votis. “I have a lot of 
French furniture in my primary resi- 
dence in Palm Beach, but tastes change 
over time. For now I’m trying to lead a 
reasonably civilized life, about as non- 
stuffy and comfortable as can be. Even- 
ally I will collect. I’m partial to the old 
asters, such as El Greco and Titian; 
analetto is my favorite. I’m not addict- 
d to fashion. I like things that stand the 
test of time; however, I’ve never had the 
eed to own anything.” 

That said, George Votis smiles and 
emarks, “My new quest is actually for a 
really great ice cream maker. It’s the 
nly thing missing in this house.” U1 

























































Opposite: In the second-floor hall, 
which leads to the music room, 
Caen stone walls and an iron balus- 
trade reinforce the French spirit. 
The canapé and fauteuils are Louis 
XVI. Lerr: Two George Morland 
oils are displayed over a Louis XV 
commode in the master bedroom. 


BeLow: Elsewhere in the master 
bedroom are a 19th-century French 
secrétaire a abattant and a fireplace 
with an Italian marble mantelpiece. 
The Savonnerie carpet is 19th cen- 
tury. The town house’s interiors 
were originally decorated by the Pa- 
risian firm of Jules Allard et Fils. 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 





RECONSIDERING THE LONG-OVERLOOKED 
ARCHITECT JAMES E. DOLENA 


n 1930, one year after 

the death of her husband, 

Cincinnati glass-manu- 

facturing tycoon Charles 
Boldt, Hilda Boldt Weber 
married her chauffeur and 
moved to Southern California 
to pursue the good life. She ac- 
quired a 10-acre knoll above 
the Bel-Air Country Club and 
between 1936 and 1938 spent 
$2.5 million to build the most 
impressive residence in Los 
Angeles: a magnificent mod- 
ern Georgian pile at the end of 
a long curving driveway. The 
place boasted the sophistica- 
tion of a great English country 


house and almost the square 
footage of a football field. 

Its maker was a Russian- 
born architect named James 
E. Dolena. Dolena had, by 
then, earned a reputation for 
Neoclassical designs of con- 
siderable refinement. Like 
his peers Wallace Neff and 
Paul Williams, he flourished in 
Hollywood, racking up com- 
missions from clients rang- 
ing from Walt Disney and 
director George Cukor to 
actors Constance Bennett 
and William Powell. Unlike 
Neff and Williams, Dolena no 


longer enjoys such recogni- 


tion: He is, in the estimation of 
architectural historian John 
Chase, “one of the most ac- 
complished and least known 
period revival architects in 
Southern California.” 

His life is chronicled in 
dusty archival records rather 
than lavish coffee table tomes. 
He was born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1888 and immigrated 
to the United States when he 
was 17. The equivalent of a 
high school education and a 
few sketches earned Dolena a 
scholarship to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. He graduated 
with an architecture degree 























By Peter Haldeman 


FROM SATURDAY NIGHT 


Russian-born architect James E. 
Dolena (above) designed houses 
for Hollywood luminaries, such as 
Walt Disney and George Cukor, in 
the first half of the 20th century. 
































THE DOLENA RESIDENCE 


ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: The architect 
built a more modest Georgian Re- 
vival house in Los Angeles, where he 
resided with his wife, Olive. Dole- 
na turned down blueprint requests 
from all over the country because 
the structure “would not have been 
right anywhere else.” 


















and worked on government 


projects in Canada before 
moving to Los Angeles in 
> By the mid-’30s he had 
acquired a following for the 
Georgian-, Federal- and Re- 
gency-style houses he built to 
the most exacting standards. 
In 1935, fresh from his suc- 
cess in The Thin Man, Wil- 
liam Powell conscripted Dole- 
na to remodel his bachelor 
pad, a humble bungalow on 
Hillcrest Road in Beverly 
Hills. The architect obliged 
the urbane star with an ele- 


| 


Dolena collaborated on the Gale 

house with T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, 

an interior designer known for his 
witty take on classical furniture. 


gant classical pavilion. Behind 
its graceful colonnaded en- 
trance, the low white volume 
wrapped around a generous 
inner courtyard. The hand- 
somely proportioned rooms 
featured sumptuous archi- 
tectural detail—Corinthian 
columns, elaborate paneling, 
intricate molding—and a pro- 
fusion of fine woods—wal- 
nut, mahogany, Guatema/an 
primavera. Typically, Dolena 
set off the rich architecture 
with judiciously edited a; 
pointments. But the 





didn’t lack for movie star 
touches. With disappearing 
doors, secret panels and an 
indoor-outdoor bar, it was a 
house, the architect main- 
tained, that could only have 
been built for William Powell. 

The same year that he 
transformed Powell’s house, 
Dolena began remodeling the 
Beverly Hills residence of 
George Cukor. A fusion of 
modern and Regency ele- 
ments, the makeover accom- 
modated seven sitting rooms 
and plenty of floor-to-ceiling 









THE GALE RESIDENCE 


Dolena created a Hollywood Regen- 
cy house, with Robsjohn-Gibbings, 
for Benjamin T. Gale in Los Ange- 
les. Moderne sofas and slipper 
chairs, upholstered in striped fabric, 
are arranged around a low table 
and look toward a floor-to-ceiling 
window in the living room. 
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COURTESY THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 








With disappearing doors, secret panels and an indoor-outdoor bar, it was a 


house, Dolena maintained, that could only have been built for William Powell. - 


windows overlooking the sur- 
rounding hills and gardens. 
Erotic murals and an aquari- 
um-topped fireplace helped 
to create “one of the most 
unusual houses in the mov- 
le community,” in the un- 
biased opinion of William 
Haines, the actor turned deco- 
rator who fired up the rooms 


THE POWELL RESIDENCE 


Ricut: Actor William Powell com- 
missioned the architect, also his 
friend, to transform his Beverly Hills 
bungalow into a classical pavilion 
with a colonnaded entrance. ABOVE: 
A pool, a bathhouse and a theater are 
enhanced by Benjamin Morton Pur- 
dy—designed landscape architecture. 





with leather walls and copper 
molding. The director was so 
pleased with the result that 
he would remain in his home 
for the next 48 years, throwing 
legendary parties in the ter- 
raced gardens every Sunday. 
Dolena and Haines would 
join forces again on the dec- 
orator’s own Colonial New 
Orleans-style residence in 
Beverly Hills. The architect’s 
more prominent jobs de- 
manded seamless teamwork 
with gifted interior design- 
ers. He particularly favored 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, 
the British-born designer 
continued on page 169 
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A Tudor style four-poster bed carved of solid, aged English oak 
Crafted in our East Anglia workshop. Each piece signed and dated 


ELIJAH SLOCUM 


FINE HANDMAD:z ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS WASHINGTON,DU.C HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO DANIA NEW YORK 


Tel: 800.310.803 vww.elijahslocum.com 


© 2002 Elijah Slocum 
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Recent surveys tell us Americans are returning 


to traditional values in home decor. 





It’s the moment we’ve been waiting for. 


Home decor just doesn’t get any more traditional than the 18th and 19th-century 
English and French furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works of art spread in 
profusion through the 17 showrooms at Mill House of Woodbury. Here you'll find 
antique furniture whose quality and style have stood the test of time — often a couple 
of centuries’ worth. And the next couple of centuries belong to you. 


Mill House se Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OF CHOICE __2002 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 www.millhouseantiques-ct.com 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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PALECEK: 


Distinctive Furniture: 


A refrigerator from Germany, 
countertops from Italy, and 
a sink from East 62nd Street. 


Well, Janet, you finally have arrived. 


hand-crafted with natural materials 




















DECORATIVE HARDWARE, 
FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES 


315 EAST 62ND STREET, NEW YORK NY 10021 
212.838.2214 OPEN: MON-FRI 9-5 








Our Tahoe Collection integrates hand-finished 
wood, seagrass back panels and tailored 
leather cushioning for richly sophisticated yet 
casual style. It includes a loveseat, chairs, 


ottoman and side table. This is one of the many 


hand-crafted designs from Palecek. 
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PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FORA PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 
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WORLD CLASS COUNTRY ESTATE “LE MAS” IN CENTRAL FRANCE (PERIGORD){f 


ountry Estate 


The “Le Mas” country estate is located 





in the woods and meadlowlands of the 
Périgord Vert countryside in central 
France. Nestled among the peace and 
quiet of nature, the property is surrounded 
by fresh meadows, deep forests, clear 


streams and quiet lakes. 





After carefully renovating the former 
19th Century summer residence and Covering more than 400 acres, this country 
estate includes about 4 acres of developed 
property and aproximately 27 acres of 
lake area. 


adding modern facilities over the past 
10 years, the owners transformed the 
estate into a tasteful ensemble of lovingly 


designed architecture. : Me 
E The estate is equipped with its own water 


treatment facility, large-scale emergency 
power backup as well as modern 
communication and security facilities. 


Not only has the main building been 
expanded to include business offices, 
various guest houses, studios and a 

Price upon request. 


H. Weber 312-440-7574 


number of facilities for horseback riding, 





but a luxurious swimming pool and 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


well-maintained grounds have also 


COLDWELL BANKER RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGI® 
been added. 


JOHN HANCOCK CENTER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS || 
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Contact your designer or architect. 
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Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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| NOW THERE IS ONE REASON 
WHY YOU SHOULD. 


Mosquitoes and no-see-ums need water for reproduction. They also need you, more specifically, 
your blood, for reproduction. While many of us enjoy living near the water, it's not comforting to 
know that we're a constant target for menacing, biting insects. 

The Mosquito Magnet has effectively solved that problem. 


By emulating humans, the Mosquito Magnet emits the same warm, moist, carbon dioxide that 
naturally attracts mosquitoes and no-see-ums. As the insects are attracted to the plume of carbon 
|| MOSQUITO MOSQUITO dioxide and near the trap, they are vacuumed into a net, where they dehydrate and die. It all sounds 
I) | MAGNET PRO MAGNET FREEDOM ine nuit it of twel Feienti Ructeninan di 
|| Gavereiotareneacr Covers up to three so simple, but itis the result of twelve years of scientific research. Everything is powered by a 
| quarters of an acre standard tank of propane. No electricity. No special assembly. No complex instructions. No hassles. 
MW a Just set it in a corner of your yard and it silently protects 24-hours a day. Find out more about how 


to take back your outdoor life, and increase your family’s safety and comfort. 
























The Mosquito Magnet is the most effective control of biting insects, ever! 








For an Authorized Mosquito Magnet Dealer 
near you, Call or visit our web site 
1-877-699-TRAP 
Www.mosquitomagnet.com 
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= MICHAEL DOUGLAS 


continued from page 85 
Jones were equally determined to cele- 
brate quintessential Bermuda—starting 
with the cedar, an indigenous wood. 
“When we were little and visited our 
cousins,” recalls Douglas in a Proustian 
moment, “their houses always smelled 
like cedar, like an old English house, not 
a beach house.” So all the cedar floors, 
windows and mantels were refurbished. 
Another Bermuda influence is re- 
flected in the stone walls, cut from coral, 
that surround the pool area. Still, Ryan 








“To me, Bermuda is a 
real family spot,” says 
Michael Douglas. 





longed to give a nod to the childhood 
background that he shared with Zeta- 
Jones. Eschewing original ideas like plac- 
ing antique Welsh rugby balls in the 
media room, the decorator instead decid- 
ed to surprise the couple with something 
more romantic in the living room: an iron 
console table in whose glass top is etched 
Dylan Thomas’s “In the Beginning”: 


In the beginning was the three-pointed 
star, 

One smile of light across the empty face; 

One bough of bone across the rooting air, 

The substance forked that marrowed the 
first sun; 

And, burning ciphers on the round of space, 

Heaven and hell mixed as they spun. 


“We read through everything of 
Thomas’s, a lot of which is depressing,” 
Ryan explains, “and when we finally 
_ found something appropriate, it turned 
out to be one of Catherine’s favorite 
passages. She didn’t know she was get- 
ting the table, and they loved it.” 

Finally, the call from Ryan came, and 
the couple headed back to Bermuda. 
“We walked into the house, and flowers 
were in vases, candles were lit, food was 
in the icebox,” chortles Douglas. “I said, 
‘People who jump in earlier in the pro- 
cess are crazy. But this is fun.’” 

If nerve-wracking. “I was just re- 
lieved,” laughs his wife, “that I hadn’t 
made the biggest interior faux pas in the 

world.” And she certainly had not. 0 





STATEMENT OF THE ART 


continued from page 93 

observe that “modern urban spaces 
made only of wood pack a dramatic 
wallop.” She designed the mahogany 
table, which opens long to seat 16; 
also the Ruhlmann-like mahogany- 
and-leather chairs. Of Kenneth No- 
land’s Blue Horizon, which commands 
almost an entire wall, Wolk says simply, 
“Sometimes something is just beyond 
great.” (Back in the 1970s, before, he 
says, he could afford to purchase the 
painter’s work, he asked his mother, “an 
amateur artist who loved Noland too,” 
to make him one, and “she painted me 
a target in his style, which I hung in 
a major room of my house.” Today, in 
addition to Blue Horizon, Wolk owns 
two other big Nolands—both, reassur- 
ingly, bona fide.) 

In the sitting area, Ed Ruscha’s huge, 
luminous oil Our Flag unfurls. “It’s got 
so much movement—you feel you 
know exactly how strong that wind is,” 
Leff comments, recalling, “The image 
carries such power that when we hung 
the picture we all just stood there, emo- 
tional, practically pledging allegiance— 
and that was back in July.” 

The master bedroom, reached by 
a winding, skylighted staircase, is pan- 
eled in American sycamore, which 
is both lighter and more densely pat- 
terned than the apartment’s prevail- 
ing lacewood. Leff had the fireplace 
made of “Pompeian Gold,” a marble 
she knew would be sympathetic to 
sycamore. Framing the windows and 
bed are slender bookcase columns 
contrived to hold Wolk’s art cata- 
logues; over the bed hangs Maurice 
de Vlaminck’s La Colline, acquired for 
the apartment. Above the mantel is 
Roy Lichtenstein’s Littoral, its unspan- 
nable immensity of ocean washing the 
shore that is the room with soothing 
dreamlike emanations. 

Here Naomi Leff covered the areas 
where paintings would be placed with 
a roll-up bamboo-shade material. “It 
comes in such long lengths you can 
steer completely clear of seams, and 
furthermore, like the wallcovering 
downstairs, it allows you to rehang pic- 
tures without leaving marks,” she notes. 
“I’m also just plain partial to its tex- 
ture. The important thing was that the 
apartment should never lose what it’s 


about—which is art and crafts.” 0 





THREE IF BY SEA 


continued from page 100 

but for a single painting by the contem- 
porary Dutch artist Willeke van Tijn, a 
favorite of Van Veggel’s. 

As flawless as the interior of Azaru- 
jinha may be, Estoril’s balmy climate 
and privileged location also enable the 
Van Veggels to spend much of their 
time in the open air. The exterior space 
is as crucial as the interior. 

When Van Veggel approached Barba 
to design the pool, garden and patios, 
the Barcelona architect was intrigued 
but reluctant. “Ordinarily, I would nev- 
er have taken on such a project,” he ex- 
plains. “’’m not a landscape architect 
but an architect who uses nature to the 
fullest in all my work. I saw an opportu- 
nity, however, to solve a glaring prob- 
lem with the villa and its surroundings. 
You see, despite the house’s proximity 
to the water, the sea actually appeared 
surprisingly distant and detached.” 

A 40-foot-high seawall separates the 
property from the beach, and when 
Barba first looked down from the height 
of the terraces to the water’s edge, he at 
once saw the solution that he sought. “T 
resolved to make a pool in the garden 
that mirrored the spontaneous, natural 
tide pools that formed along the beach.” 
Barba found a quarry in northern Portu- 
gal that could match the stone on the 
Estoril coast, then spent days choosing 
a variety of cyclopean stones, which he 
placed in a meticulous composition in 
and around the pool area. 

“Tt was a Sisyphean task,” says the ar- 
chitect, “but everything depended on 
getting the proper stones and their con- 
figuration just right.” Black tiles that Van 
Veggel acquired in Thailand were used 
to line the floor of the pool, producing 
the effect of a natural lagoon. “I wanted 
to create an oasis,” says Javier Barba, 
“and to bring the sea to the villa’s door. 
Now house and sea are inseparable.” 

At Chalé Azarujinha, the deep blue of 
the Atlantic provides a dramatic and ubiq- 
uitous backdrop to all the built, decora- 
tive and artistic splendor. “I could so very 
easily have opted for a magnificent house 
fronting, say, a golf course,” says Hans van 
Veggel, “but it would never have had the 
uniqueness and impact that come from 
the presence of the sea.” Thanks to one 
man’s vision and a talented team, a land- 
mark villa has been revived and a piece 
of Portugal’s patrimony preserved. 0 
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continued from page 121 

now provide an impressive air lock for 
the new Vault, a handsome tobacco 
lounge on Penn Square decorated in the 
style of an Edwardian gentleman’s 
smoking room. 

The restoration of the rotunda em- 
ployed a multinational crew of skilled 
artisans, including Canadian metal- 
workers, Italian masons and New 
Zealand weavers. A team of “fanatically 
exacting” decorative painters worked 
for months on the circular teller’s 
counter that surrounds the oculus, 
matching its new sections to the origi- 
nal stone, now extinct—a richly mottled 
red marble from Sicily. Garrison also 





The hotel opened 
only two years ago, 
but its history, 
architectural and social, 
has the patina of an 
old portrait. 





fondly recalls the acrobatic troupe of 
“lady glaziers” from the Czech Repub- 
lic who strung the crystals of the ball- 
room’s chandelier by hand, working 
supine on a scaffold. 

The office tower, in the meanwhile, 
was cored to its struts and reconfigured 
as the hotel’s 331 guest rooms, each 
with a unique décor. For upscale travel- 
ers without a chef in their entourage, 
the sumptuously sober boardroom has 
been restored as a club lounge for the 
hotel’s top four keyed floors. And de- 
spite their relatively low ceilings, the 
executive offices on the 31st floor be- 
came the world’s most exclusive garret: 
a nine-room penthouse—including a 
living room, dining room, kitchen and 
three baths—reached by a private ele- 
vator. Rock stars apparently love its 
hermetic exclusivity and decorous ap- 
pointments. The northern window, 
swagged in silk, meets the 19th-cen- 
tury clock tower of Philadelphia’s city 
hall at eye level. Its bell still faithful- 
ly tolls the hour, but from deep in a 
wing chair, with a novel of manners and 
a flute of champagne, it’s easy to forget 
the century. 0 : 


continued from page 129 

branch table, which came—along with 
several other pieces in the house—from 
an auction offering some of the con- 
tents of La Fiorentina itself. 

The dining room was Snyder’s all-out 
folly. He surrounded antique mirrors 
with trompe l’oeil treillage, found a suite 
of painted Italian chairs and assembled a 
varied collection of blue-and-white Chi- 
nese porcelain. “At lunch you're in a gar- 
den pavilion,” he points out; “at dinner, 
with all those mirrors and candles, you’re 
in a sophisticated, sparkling cocoon.” 

Snyder turned the former down- 
stairs guest rooms into a den, which fea- 
tures playful split-bamboo moldings 
and a lively blue-and-white cotton on 
the walls, and a more sober library. Here | 
he used a stenciled wallcovering waxed 
to give the impression of leather and 
the colors gold and moss green 
(“Hunter green is too New York for 
Palm Beach”). 

Upstairs, the master suite is, for once, 





| truly that: a bedroom flanked by his- | 


and-her sitting rooms. The configura- | 
tion dates back to the Volk design and | 
was embraced by the whole team. At 
Andrea Stark’s request, Snyder settled | 
on a salmon shade, using a Fortuny-in- 

spired damask on the walls, bed and | 
chairs. An Empire table with a white- | 
marble top came once again from La 





“Georgian architecture 
calls for classical 
detailing, fabrics and 
antique furniture, all of 

that,” notes Snyder. 





Fiorentina, as did a chinoiserie secre- | 
tary. Andrea Stark’s sitting room re- 
ceived a mirrored fretwork treatment— 
the mirrors conceal ample closets—while 
John Stark’s has walls covered in a more 
masculine silk stripe. 

Among all these buoyant, relaxed- 
but-suave Baldwinesque interiors, does 
Andrea Stark have a favorite? “Oh, 
that’s easy,” she replies with a laugh. 
“My bedroom by far. Whenever I wake 
up, I feel like I’ve gone to the south | 
of France—I’m in Cap-Ferrat, and I 
haven’t had to take a single flight.” 0 


MANN POWER 


continued from page 155 

ried stone to build tables. Throughout 
the house, Mann also used planks milled 
from a dead fir found on the property 


_ (the unearthed roots were placed in the 


backyard as a piece of environmental 
sculpture) and wood pedestals made from 
bridge pilings to showcase the owners’ 
primitive artifacts from Africa and Asia. 
In the dining room, he fashioned the 
copper-hued Cor-Ten steel into boxes 
on which to display a collection of death 
and fertility masks. “The dinner guests 


_ become the performers and the masks 


the observers,” says Williams. 

The visual impact of the room is also 
played out in one of Mann’s favorite 
design motifs: the grid, which appears 
in kitchen cabinetry and dressing area 
storage spaces. Mann notched the square 
dining room’s existing round vigas and 
added cross beams to form a grid through 
which the underside of the pitched tin 
roof can be seen. “It’s a brand-new twist 
on an old Santa Fe tradition,” he says 
of the configuration. “It gives strength 
to the total look.” 

In the 3,500-square-foot house, scale 
was never an issue. “Ron and I both like 
muscle pieces,” says Williams. “He al- 
ways says, ‘Go big or stay home.’” 

For the designer, the key to using 
overscale furnishings is to produce an 
uncluttered vitality that expresses the 
personality of the room and reflects the 
tastes of the client. To provide a con- 


_ trast to the residents’ pieces and his 


own creations, Mann custom-designed 
sumptuous seating upholstered in tac- 
tile, textured velvets and chenilles. For 


_ accents, he incorporated innovative 
| hand-painted fabrics designed by his 


wife, Louise La Palme Mann. “The 
thick, heavy walls, round beams and 
rough, irregular floorboards provide 
the architecture of the room,” explains 
Mann. “I want the furniture to float 
and be soft and inviting. Curved, shaped 
furniture keeps the space free; nothing 
gets stuck in one line. By using these 
pieces with the rectilinear forms, you 
achieve a balance,” he adds. 

“If one is able to place diverse things 
in a space so that they retain their indi- 


| viduality, don’t fight one another and 
| don’t cancel each other out, that’s the 


trick,” concludes Ron Mann. “There’s 
no secret to it. I just gather up a truck- 
load of stone and wood and do it.” 0 
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continued from page 166 

known for his witty take on classical fur- 
-niture. In Brentwood (where Dolena 
lived with his wife in a relatively re- 
strained Georgian Revival residence), 
their collaboration on the Benjamin T. 
Gale house mined the Regency style 
to especially bold effect, with Robs- 
john-Gibbings’s low Moderne sofas and 
slipper chairs playing up Dolena’s dra- 
matically scaled rooms. 

It was Robsjohn-Gibbings whom Do- 
lena tapped for his most ambitious proj- 
ect. The architect would refer to the Hil- 
da Boldt Weber estate simply as “the big 
house”—but he apportioned the space so 
harmoniously that the huge residence 
avoided austerity. He laid out the house 
in the shape of an H to keep it open and 
airy. He provided views of the gardens, 
city and ocean from all 60 of its rooms. 
And he supervised the drawing of 4,000 
designs for every detail of the interior, 
from the wood paneling in the public 
rooms to the marble floors in the ser- 
vants’ baths. Robsjohn-Gibbings brought 
it all to life, leavening priceless Neapoli- 
tan painted panels and 14th-century 
bronze Hindu deities with limewood 
lotus tables and winged griffins. 

Dolena completed a number of large- 
scale public commissions as well, his most 
memorable being the Farmers Market. 
A lovable jumble of shops and stalls, the 
Farmers Market owes its visual coher- 
ence to the folksy clock tower Dolena 
added to the complex in 1941 and to the 
various store remodels he carried out in 
the 60s. The architect had a long career, 
continuing to take projects into the ’70s. 
Unlike some of his colleagues, Dolena 
chose to pare down his traditional vocab- 
ulary rather than embrace modernism— 
one explanation for his low profile today. 

He was also less locally prolific than 
Neff or Williams. And his adopted city’s 
casual attitude toward its architectural 
treasures hasn’t enhanced Dolena’s legacy. 
But the Farmers Market still thrives— 
albeit in the shadow of a colossal new 
shopping mall. And the Boldt Weber 
house has managed to survive the tear- 
down craze. Hotel magnate Conrad Hil- 
ton bought the place in 1950 and lived 
there until his death three decades later; 
more recently the property made head- 
lines when it was acquired for, by some 
accounts, as much as $95 million. A ring- 
ing endorsement after all. 0 
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We taught the world to count the days by the sun, the months by the moon, and the years by the stars. 
Mexico was born thousands of years ago. And today we invite everyone to celebrate our ancient wisdom. 





On the surface Mexico’s beauty is clear, her culture is obvious. But dig a little deeper, and you'll find so much more. 
Visit Mexico today, and discover the mysteries and stories of an age-old land for yourself. 
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was, even he would be somewhat astonished at 











| 
Way back in the late nineteenth century, 
Jules Verne, that master of science the many marvels there are to be 


found in the Lexus ES 300. 


technological wonders that de RAIN-SENSING \ One of these marvels 


are commonplace today. [ TDG AED, aN would certainly have to be 


EVEN JULES VERNE DIDN’T SEE the available rain-sensing 


the airplane, to rocket travel ih OM COMING windshield wiper system. 


in outer space. He also went 


fiction, envisioned many of the 


| 
From the submarine, to | 


(Captain Nemo might want 


| out on a limb and predicted that to take note of this one.) A sensor 


in another thousand years we would have T’V. employs reflected and emitted light to detect 


| Yet, as far-reaching as Verne’ imagination the presence of raindrops on the windshield. 





“The Lexus DVD Navigation System is designed to assist in locating an address or point of interest. Discrepancies may be encountered between the system and your actual location. Changes in streett 
, , cf e' . eT . A 
not available in every city. See the Navigation Owners Manual and your Lexus dealer for further details, ©2002 Lexus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, USF 
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| Not only does the system switch the wipers 


| 
ion and off, but it will measure the degree of 





precipitation and increase the wiper speed as 


Mecessary. So no matter what the driving 


! 
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‘conditions may be, from a light drizzle to a 


theavy downpour, youre able to give the road 


ahead your full, undivided attention. 


He would also appreciate the available 


[Lexus DVD-based Navigation System. This 
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Can an automobile delight, comfort, fascinate and ene 


NAV system can verbally direct you to nearly 
any destination within the contiguous United 
States* via three different routes: the quickest, 
the shortest and an alternative route. 

These are two examples of the new world 
of luxury that awaits you in the ES 300. A car 
built on the idea that every journey, whether 
it be to the center of the Earth, or the center 


of town, ought to be an unforgettable one. 


rgize you? lake lexus.com | c l LEexXLIsS 


for a test drive and find out for yourself The Passionate Pursuit of Perfection. 



















































































ee. traffic flow or other road system changes may affect the accuracy of the mapping software. Rely upon your common sense to decide whether or not to follow a spec ified route. Detailed coverage 


5 | 
pminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly 
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»y more information, call B3OO0-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 
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ENGLAND 


- QPRITISH SHOWROOMS 


Cursnuire The Original Shop 01270 626 869 
Lonpon Knightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262 314 

Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
Lancasuire Leigh 01942 601 003 
Norrincuamsuire Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
Birmincuam Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
Yorksuire Beverley 01482 867 856 
Yorksuire Harrogate 01423 701 492 
Groucestrersuire Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
CHANNEL IsLanps Jersey 01534 746 506 
Scortann Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
ScorLannd Glasgow 0141 332 8989 


oO fla 
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France Paris 01 4548 5757 
Irevanpd Dublin 01 672 5035 
Beicium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Betcium Brussels 02 219 3286 
Hoitanpn Uden 0413 261 525 
HoLianpd Goes 0113 235 242 
Greece Athens 01 802 0557 
Isratt Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
Spain Marbella 952 808 402 


Russta Moscow New Showroom 
- GYGMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New York Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New York A & D Building 212 308 3554 
New Yor Long Island 516 365 2885 
Connecricur Greenwich 203 629 9417 
S. Carotina Columbia 803 779 0061 
Carirornia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
Cauivornia Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
Cauirornia San Francisco 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 

Inuinots Chicago 312 755 1075 
Onto Columbus 614 899 9716 
Massacuuserts Boston 617 443 4300 
Texas Dallas 214 562 9862 
Cotoravo Denver New Showroom 
Wasuincron SeattlesNew Showroom 


FRANCHISE & DEALERSHIP 


ENQUIRIES 
Chive CHRISTIAN FURNITURE COMPANY 
+44 (0)1204 702 216 


WWW.CLIVECHRISTIAN.COM 











Cover: A view from 
the loggia of Cher’s 
Malibu house to the 
infinity-edge pool and 
the Pacific Ocean be- 
yond. Interior design 
by Ron Wilson. Pho- 
tography by Mary E. 
Nichols. See page 86. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The 
circa 1910 main house 
at Beau Estate, Lord 
Glenconner’s getaway 
on St. Lucia. Photog- 
raphy by Bruce Buck. 
See page 100. 
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Integrating a Hillside House with the 
Tiered Landscape 
Architecture by Réda Amalou and Matti Anttila 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


86 ARCHITECTURAL DicestT Visirs: CHER 
At Her Italian Renaissance—Style Refuge on 
a Malibu Bluff 
Interior Design by Ron Wilson 
Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


94 MouNTAIN Haiku 
simple Poetry of a Farmhouse in a Misty 
p pan 
y Jonathan Kand oll 
Photography by Erhar Pfeiffer 
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LorpD GLENCONNER ON ST. LUCIA 
The Intrepid Creator of Mustique Turns His 
Attention Elsewhere in the Caribbean 


Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Bruce Buck 


MARRAKECH EXPRESSION 

A Run-down Palace Moves into the Modern Realm 
Interior Design by Sylvia Owen, ata, AsID 

Text by Patricia McColl 

Photography by Robert Reck 


SAILING THE OCEANS BLUE 

Full Speed Ahead for Mouna Ayoub and Her 
Incomparably Sleek Yacht, Phocea 

Interior Design by Jorg Beiderbeck 

Exterior Design by Tim Heywood 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Marina Faust 


continued on page 12 
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The sere Stone Necklace 
for your past, present and future. 
Visit the Design Gallery at 


adiamondisforever.com 
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A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 


<> THE FOREVERMARK IS USED UNDER LICENSE. 


Se 


out of cell range is quite an accomplishment. Fortunately, the MDX performs nimbly on 


and off road, thanks to an advanced electronic 4-wheel-drive system that can provide traction when you need it. And with room for seven 
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AcatnsT ALL Opps 

Constructing a Family Compound in the Wilds 
of Costa Rica 

Architecture by Camilo Parra, aia 

Text by Wendy Moonan 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


HOTELS: SINGAPORE’S RAFFLES 
Bringing a British Colonial Stopover Back to 
Its Heyday 

Text by Jonathan Kandell 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


SENSES AND SENSIBILITIES 

A House in Hawaii That Offers the Total 
Experience of Living 

Architectural Design by Christopher Janney 
Interior Design by Philpotts & Associates 
Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


FROM THE GROUND Up 

An American Activist Honors Tradition 
in Guatemala 

Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Reto Guntli 


Tue Maaic oF OLIVER MEssEL 

Restoring a Barbados House Designed by the 
Theatrical Englishman 

Landscape Architecture by Todd Longstaffe-Gowan 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Dan Forer 
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A GaME OF LIGHT IN MExiIco 

Sun and Shadow Play by Their Own Rules at a 
Retreat That Celebrates Contrasts 

Architecture by Fernando de Haro 

Text by Philip Nobel 


Photography by Lourdes Legorreta 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST REVISITS: 
RUDOLF NUREYEV 

The Legendary Dancer Through the Eyes of 
jamie Wyeth 

Interior Design by Emilio Carcano 

Text by Paul Theroux 

Photography by Derry Moore 








The veranda-wrapped 
master bedroom of El 
Refugio, Manuel and 
Nancy Parra’s open- 
plan retreat in a fishing 
village at the edge of a 
Costa Rican jungle. Ar- 
chitecture by Camilo 
Parra. See page 122. 


The aft-deck dining 
area of Mouna Ayoub’s 
yacht, Phocea. Exterior 
design by Tim Hey- 
wood. See page 116. 
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Just because you don’t have the time | 


to deal with your portfolio 


doesn’t mean you don’t care about it. 








There’s never been a better time 


for the Schwab Advisor Network. 





Fly-fishing. Music recitals. 


Golfing. Conference calls. 


These days you've got other things 


to do than manage your portfolio. 
That’s where an independent 


Financial Advisor can help. 


With the Schwab Advisor 
Network,” we can help you find 
an independent, fee-based 
advisor who can handle the 
day-to-day management of 
some or all of your portfolio and 
can work with you to develop 


a personalized financial plan. 


Members of our network are 
hand-selected by Schwab, have 
been in business an average of 

17 years and manage an average 


of $500 million in assets* Each 


expert advisor must meet Schwab's 


extensive standards. And since 
they are not compensated by 
commission, they reflect our 
commitment to provide you 


financial advice based on your 


interests. So the advice you receive 


isn’t subject to the conflicts of 


interest that often get in the 


on the investor is consistent 


with the principles of Schwab. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR 





From day one at Schwab, the 
individual investor has been at 
the core of everything we do. 
Today, as the financial needs of 


many of our clients change and 





BROOKS NELSON, CFA 


grow to require expert portfolio 
management, it’s important 

for Schwab to provide this 
comprehensive service based 

on the same Schwab values 

that form our foundation. 
That’s why we created the 
Schwab Advisor Network. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ADVICE 
NOT DRIVEN BY COMMISSION 





The members of the Schwab 

Advisor Network are paid as 

professionals, not salespeople. 
They are not compensated 

by commissions. So the advice 
you receive is objective and 


designed to fit your needs. 





To learn more about how 

the Schwab Advisor Network 
can help you find the right 
advisor, call 1-866-804-4854, 


and you can also receive our 










































































way of traditional brokerage 


NELSON CAPITAL MANAGEMENT, INC. 
SCHWAB ADVISOR NETWORK MEMBER 


relationships. And their focus complimentary brochure. 
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“Data is as of 4/02 and is self-reported. Advisors pay Schwab fees to be members of the Schwab Advisor Network. 
Network members are independent advisors of Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. (“Schwab”). 
Investors must decide whether to hire an advisor for a separate fee and what authority to give them. 
©2002 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (0502-8402). ADS23341SPD. 
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Ryuun Yamaguchi’s 
bamboo basket Sign of 
Wind. See page 48. 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 
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The teakwood Pansea 
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mar. See page 62. 
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THE NEW RANGE ROVER. 
HIGHER GROUND. 


How do you reach the next level? 

Not just beyond the luxury sport-utility 
vehicle, but the luxury sedan as well. 
Could it be more graceful to the eye, 
more responsive to a TIAL 
tune with the soul? For now that 
Range Rover masters the pavement 

as it does the rest of the planet, it may 
have again surpassed expectations. 
Elevated as they may be. The new 
Range Rover for 2003. From Land Rover. 


The most well-traveled vehicles on earth. 


RANGE ROVER 
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AD Letters 





At Play on Neshobe Island 














aioe Many thanks for the article 
on Neshobe Island (“Looking 
Back: At Play on Neshobe Is- 
land”) in your June 2002 issue. 
My mother’s family owned a 
cottage on Lake Bomoseen, 


and she often told us stories 


about Alexander Woollcott and the club members, es- 


pecially Harpo Marx. While I was too young to clear- 


ly remember these individuals, my older brothers and 


sister recall many of them from summers at the lake. 


FAN CLUB 

For any woman interested in the book- 
publishing world, legendary literary 
agent Lynn Nesbit is a true role mod- 
el. Thank you for inviting us into her 
delightful Connecticut country house 
(“Far from the Madding Crowd,” June) 
and for showing the world that even 
tough city gals have an appreciation for 
the simpler things in life. 

GWEN PLACE 

New York, New York 


FLIGHT OF FANCY 

The hangar office that Jim Luigs de- 
signed (“Special Interest: The Spirit of 
Lindbergh,” June) is most impressive, 
particularly since this project was his first 
full-scale commission. He really cap- 
tured the essence of machine-age style. 
Marta Esteve 

Da.ias, TEXAS 


— Micuaet J. ALEXANDRE 
Dututn, GEorGIA 


MCCURRY ON HER MIND 

Margaret McCurry is officially my hero. 
I have always admired her work, but 
never more so than with the retreat she 
designed in Galien, Michigan (“Remain- 
ing Faithful,” June). It’s incredible to see 
a contemporary structure that is so at 
home on a farm—I especially loved the 
image of the great room’s narrow spiral 
stair and steel bridge. But for all its crisp 
newness, this house is timeless. I can’t 
wait to see what she does next! 

Jutt DEMKO 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Who needs a sociology textbook when 
you give us these marvelous case histo- 
ries month after month? Please keep 
“em coming! 

Bruck MILLar 

Priiies, MAINE 


ALITTLE BIT COUNTRY 

Every year I eagerly await your Ameri- 
can Country Houses issue (June), and 
every year it gets better and better. 
Instead of showing the norm, you give 
us an uncommonly diverse look at 
country living, from the eclectic adobe 
(“Unbridled Passion”) to the fabulously 
contemporary Missouri farmstead (“Mid- 
west Modernization”) to the summer din- 
ing pavilion (“The Maine Attraction”). I 
also liked Joy and Regis Philbin’s stylish 
estate (“Greenwich, Final Answer”). Who 
knew rural life could be so hip? 

Nancy L. PoE 

CurIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


LOCAL HERO 

As a 30-year resident of Ashland, Ore- 
gon, and a longtime reader of Architec- 
tural Digest, | enjoyed the article on the 
Ashland Springs Hotel (AD Travels, 
June). This building is indeed highly sig- 
nificant to our community. The hotel’s 
owners worked with state historic preser- 
vation consultant George Kramer, who 
also deserves recognition for his impor- 
tant contribution to the project's success. 
KATHERINE ATWOOD 

ASHLAND, OREGON 


DESERT TREASURE 

I just about fell out of my chair when, 
glancing through the March 2002 issue, 
I saw a stone stairway and a quarter- 
timber building that I was very familiar 
with (“Museum in the Mojave”). The last 
I had heard, the Antelope Valley Indian 
Museum had closed. It must have been 
in the early 1970s that my grandmother, 
Edna Lobeck, donated her arrowhead 
collection to the museum. The article 
brought back fond memories of scram- 
bling with my brothers through the 
hallways and climbing the boulders of 
Piute Butte. Those were the days when 
the poppies were so thick, the hillsides 
looked as though they were on fire. 
Douc LoBECK 

BUFFALO, WYOMING 


‘The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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A FUSION OF ART AND SCIENCE 


swiss ™ mace 


THOROUGHBRED DUALTIME™ 


A stainless steel and signature sculpted rubber bracelet 
joins together a visionary union of two time zones. 
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It’s more than a piece of furniture. It’s a part of you. 


The Satori Dining Chair by Bernhardt 


Find out about our collections or locate a dealer near 


you. Call 1.866.315.6185 or visit www.bernhardt.com. 


The Bernhardt family has been crafting fine furniture since 1889. 





BERNHARDT 

















AD Contributors 





Who better to exemplify an exotic theme than Cher? 
She has reinvented herself and her career multiple times, 
and with each reinvention of self there is usually an- 
other house. We have published Cher’s homes nine 
times, beginning in 1970. Her longtime friend and de- 
signer, Ron Wilson, has completed each one by, as 


he says, “interpret{ing] what she’s thinking. I’ve lived through Cher’s whole 


life with her, and she remembers every second of it.” Cher and Ron have run 
the design gamut from English traditional to Egyptian to Gothic and now 
to Italian Renaissance. It may be the longest-reigning relationship in the 


design world—32 years. Longer than many marriages. Cher is sometimes 


criticized for her exotic fashions and outspoken opinions, but she is always 
true to herself. Not easy in her professional world. Perhaps that is the core 


of her universal appeal. She is authentic. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 








PAUL THEROUX (“Ar- 
chitectural Digest Re- 
visits: Rudolf Nureyev,” 
page 164). Jamie Wy- 
eth’s reflections fill Paul 
Theroux’s first piece 
since finishing his book 
Dark Star Safari, due out 
from Houghton Mifflin 
early next year. “I find 
talking to artists tremen- 
dously satisfying. They’re 
great noticers, usually 
never at a loss for words. 
They tell you exactly 


what they see, and they always see the unusual detail.” Theroux, 


author of more than 17 books, many of which are on travel, 


divides his time between homes in Hawaii and on Cape Cod. What 


surprised Theroux about Nureyev was “his taste in painting. I hadn’t 


realized a performer would have such a sense of connoisseurship. 


Having money is one thing, but the taste 


MARY E. NICHOLS (“Architectural Digest 
Visits: Cher,” page 86). “She’s gorgeous. 
She’s lovely to be around. She’s non- 
fussed-with. She’s in her natural state in 
her home,” says veteran photographer 
Mary E. Nichols about the singer and ac- 
tress in her Italian Renaissance—inspired 
residence on a bluff in Malibu. “This house 
says ‘Cher.’” One might call Nichols an 
expert on the subject—this is the fourth of 
Cher’s houses she’s photog: d for AD. 
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that really impressed me.” 














MARINA FAUST (“Sailing the 
Oceans Blue,” page 116). Three 
days into Marina Faust’s shoot of 
Mouna Ayoub’s yacht, Phocea, in 
the south of France, it didn’t appear 
that the wind was going to come up 
enough for her to capture a picture 
of the boat sailing in its full glory. 
Faust, a photographer and artist 
who is about to wrap up a video 
installation at Palais de Tokyo in 
Paris, finally convinced the captain 


to take the boat out to sea. “He tried one sail at a time,” says Faust, “until 
all nine sails were up, and off it went. I was out in a little motorboat in 
very high waves, trying to keep up. That yacht, sailing away majestically 
into the distance, was one of the most beautiful things I’ve ever seen.” 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT (“Sailing the 
Oceans Blue,” page 116; “The 
Magic of Oliver Messel,” page 150). 
When writer Elizabeth Lambert 
tracked down the elusive, haute- 
coutured Mouna Ayoub to talk 
about her beloved Phocea, she was 
struck by Ayoub’s “down-to-earth 
intelligence, which is not at all 
what one might expect. She’s 
warm, funny and loving.” Lambert 
was equally pleased with Fustic 





House, the Barbados getaway that British theatrical designer Oliver 
Messel made his own some decades back. “Oliver Messel treated life 
as a grand party. At this place, you feel like you could play music and 
dance on the terrace all night if you wanted to... but quietly.” 
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DESIGNERS at LARGE 


Our ea Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 








THAD HAYES LIGHTS 
UP MANHATTAN 


esigner Thad Hayes is a lot 

like his interiors: classy, ver- 
satile, comfortable to be around. 
This rings especially true with 
his new line of elegant floor and 
table lamps, called Wainwright, 
for Boyd Lighting. “They’re 
so adaptable you can use them 
with anything,” says Hayes (right, 
with the lamps). Using metal 
bases, glass rods and silk pleated 
shades, he has achieved “a kind of 
glass-and-chrome 1960s look,” 
which is great for balancing out 
objects with “big personality.” 


Boyd Lighting Coney 
944 Folsom St. 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
415-778-4300 








FLORAL FLOORCOVERINGS IN HAWAII 


fter selling traditional 

Persian and Chinese rugs 

for 17 years, Bill Indich, 
of Oahu’s Indich Collection, de- 
cided to try a different approach. 
“We wanted to carry designs that 
were more contemporary,” he 
says, “that would be suited to the 
newer homes in Hawaii.” In- 





spired by the islands’ culture 
and “bountiful foliage,” he, his 
wife, Susan, and local designers 
developed a new line of Hawaiian 
rugs (including Calalily, below 
left). “I use them everywhere,” 
says designer Kathy Merrill (left, 
in front of Kula Bloom). 

Indich keeps his showroom 
brimming with the new designs 
while continuing to offer tradi- 
tional styles, including lines from 
Odegard and Tufenkian. “He 
has a huge selection to choose 
from,” Merrill says, “and he can 
get us whatever we want.” Just 
to make sure, they do custom 
work, too. 





Indich Collection 

560 N. Nimitz Highway 
Honolulu, HI 96817 
808-524-7769 
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Hong Kong Modern 


In Hong Kong’s thriving SoHo (south 
of Hollywood Road) district, near 
the irresistibly touristy world’s largest 
escalator, is Manks, offering Euro- 
pean furnishings from the | 880s to 
the 1970s. Owner Susan Man lists 
the heavy hitters from her stock of 
Scandinavian modernists: “We have 
Hans Wegner, Verner Panton, Alvar 
Aalto, Eero Saarinen—going to 
places like tiny Hong Kong studios 
and cobwebbed castles in Scotland.” 





Manks Ltd. 
32 Elgin St., Central, Hong Kong 
852-2522-2115 


continued on page 30 | 
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Wilmingtontrust.com. 
Create, Grow And 
Protect Your Assets. 

All Of Them. 





And do it in the comfort of your own home. 

Or any other place you and your computer 
el) cmon Lele 

At wilmingtontrust.com you can transact, 
interact, even plot your financial future. And 
VATA camt=) VA olt mV cMm Lure mL ae] Ccae Th Clea 
Because wilmingtontrust.com offers individual- 
ized attention throughout. 

Our Investment Center offers advanced planning 
and calculation tools for greater performance 
FIO LM cre Ueda EMU) om om Ui nTaTvC 
news links and market quotes, access to all of our 
on-line services, and a dynamic information library, 
NVelbae|ta elm irene re est lease a Rellear-li-)\a 

And it’s secured with 128-bit encryption, the 
highest form of security currently available, to 
keep your transactions private and safe. 






Atlanta 404.760.2150 Philadelphia ‘| 610.520.1430 





| Baltimore 410.468.4325 Santa Monica _ | 310.899.7000 Register at wilmingtontrust.com or call us 

Costa Mesa 714.384.4150 Las Vegas 702.866.2200 A . i ri 

| Monistown | 9732853341 Wilmington ICHAT ED) for more information. Your assets will thank you. 
New York 212.751.9500 Toll Free 877.836.9206 PN ela ure 


! Palm Beach 561.630.1477 Worldwide wilmingtontrust.com 


©2002 Wilmington Trust Corporation. Affiliates in California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. Members FDIC 
Other offices in London, Cayman Islands and Channel Islands. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® Kneedler-Fauchére 

Gérard, a new furniture collec- 
tion by Chuck Comeau and 
Len Larsen, principals of 
Kansas-based furniture maker 
Dessin Fournir, is available at 
Kneedler-Fauchére in Los 
Angeles (310-855-1313). The 
pieces, which draw on styles 
ranging from Arts and Crafts to 
modernism, are made of such 


® Bergamo 

European designer Ulf Moritz 
has created Gypsi (above) for 
Sahco Hesslein, represented in 
the United States at Bergamo 
(212-888-3333). Its broad blue, 
yellow and lavender stripes are 
overlaid with circles of salmon, 
turquoise and blue. 
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sturdy woods as oak, with ve- 
neers that include zebrawood 
and rosewood. The Marion buf- 
fet, for example, recalls the 
defining work of Jean-Michel 
Frank by combining starkly 
simple lines with sleek surfaces 
and rich materials. The lac- 
quered-alderwood buffet has a 
macassar ebony base and 
bronzed-metal hardware. 


® Pollack 

The new fabric collection of 
Mark Pollack (212-627-7766) is 
based on period clothes from 
the Rhode Island School of 
Design Museum. Charleston was 
inspired by the gold embroidery 
on a 1920s evening gown and 
has a color combination of 


By Jeffrey Simpson 


Left, Gérard’s Marion 
alderwood buffet at 
Kneedler-Fauchére 


®@ Lee Jofa 

Mulberry, the British design 
company represented at Lee Jofa 
(800-453-3563), has a silk-and- 
viscose fabric inspired by jockeys’ 
silks and called Racing Chequers 
(right). The checkered pattern is 
available in six color combina- 
tions, among them hot red, lime 
green, blue, orange and brown; 
pink, green and blue; and black, 
brown, orange and hunter 
green. Round the Island, a print- 
ed design with a 1930s feel, was 
named after a boat race around 








the Isle of Wight. 


One fabric at Mark Pollack’s 
showroom was inspired by the gold 
embroidery on a 1920s evening gown. 





Charleston, above, 
a new woven pat- 
tern at Pollack 


green, gold and bronze. Another 
design, Tres Chic, was taken from 
a woman’s blue velvet mantle, 
ca. 1887, that suggests Proustian 
haut monde salons and prome- 
nades. In this opulent offering, 
berries and leaves in gold, white 
and orange are embroidered on 
a pattern of branches. 


continued on page 34 





Your personal style 
is about creativity, 
not cost. Whatever 
your resources, 

we have a variety 
of products for 
different budgets HH 








4 and applications. Wi 
i From towels to tubs, 
: soaps to showers, 





luxury is in the 
| experience. 








Waterworks bath 
style is priceless. 






















































































easton black porcelain 

lever handle lavatory 

faucet and handshower 

in matte nickel 

with echo field tiles 
sticks and liners 


al 








for stores: 
waterworks.com 


800.899.6757 
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These several showrooms display and 


retail Wm Ohs Cabinetry 
LA JOLLA 
Dewhurst & Assoc 


LOS ALTOS 
Kitchens of Los Altos 


LOS ANGELES 
Euroconcepts 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Matrix 


SANTA BARBARA 
Design Studio 
DENVER 

Wi Ohs Showrooms 


VAIL (Edwards) 
Wm Ohs Showrooms 


CA 
8584565345 


CA 
6509487420 


CA 
3106575391 
CA 
415934.1454 
CA 
8055632008 
co 
3033213232 
CO 
970926.1355 


uite simply the most 


HOBE SOUND 
The Kitchen Strand 


ATLANTA 


Design Galleria 


CHICAGO (GlenEllyn) 
Drury Design Ltd 


CHICAGO ( HighlandPark) 
nuHaus 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Conceptual Kitchens 


30STON 

Dalia Kitchen Design 
BETHESDA 

Nancy Thornett Assoc 


BATTLE CREEK 
White's Design Studio 





Fl 
561.546.1306 


GA 
4042610111 


IL 
6304694980 


IL 
8478311330 


IN 
3178462090 
MA 
6174822566 
MD 
301 564.4434 


MI 
6169793019 





DETROIT METRO 
Bella Cucina 


DETROIT METRO 
Living Spaces 
PETOSKEY 
Kitchen & Co 


MINNEAPOLIS 
North Star Kitchens, LLC 


ST LOUIS 
Glen Alspaugh Co. 


MADISON 
Kitchen Design Co. 
LAS VEGAS 
Ebeniste 


LONG ISLAND (Huntington) 


EuroConcepts Ltd. 


MI 
248.738.1800 


MI 
248.682.3600 


MI 
231.348.6906 
MN 
6123759533 
MO 
314998,6644 
NJ 
9733776444 
NV 
702.368.2280 
NY 
631.493.0983 


NEW YORK CITY 
EuroConcepts Ltd. 


TULSA 
Showcase Kitchens & Bath 


PHILADELPHIA 
Joanne Hudson Assoc. 


PITTSBURGH 
Epicurean Kitchens 


JACKSON HOLE 
Jackson Hole Cabinets 


NY 
2126889300 


OK 
918299.4232 


PA 
2155685501 
PA 
412.749.1100 


WY 
307.7335390 


For inquiries outside these showroom areas 
call the Wm Ohs factory: 303.37 1.6550. 
Also see us on the web at www.wmohscom. 























BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
SUPPLIERS OF ANTIQUE CARPETS 
MANSOUR 
LONDON « LOS ANGELES 


SOUR 



























































An Antique Ziegler Sultanabad Carpet, Circa 1 880-118? x 15S’ 


Los Angeles 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 
London 56 South Audley Street W1K 2QJ United Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5602 


Visit our nev website Wwww.mansourrug.com 
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EUROPEAN FINERY IN BRUSSEI 


t used to be that if Nenad 

Ikodinovic’s clientele wanted 

to see the larger pieces of 
Neoclassical, Art Déco and Bie- 
dermeier furnishings he carried, 
they had to catch up with the 
dealer at the many European fairs 
where he exhibits. “I never had 
the space to show everything,” 
he says. But since he moved his 
Brussels gallery, N. Ikodinovic 
& Co., to two whole floors of a 
renovated 1904 town house 
(right), space is no longer an is- 
sue. “I needed the proper pro- 
portions for my pieces to have a 
perfect dialogue,” Ikodinovic 


says, “because I don’t like clutter.” 








This means items such as a pair 
of 193540 forged-iron console 
tables, a Sévres porcelain vase and 
a pair of Jeanselme méridiennes 
are displayed “against the back- 
drop of very simple interiors,” 
he says. “At a certain level of qual- 
ity, almost anything can go to- 
gether.” By appointment. 0 





N. Ikodinovic & Co. 
38 rue du Monastére 
1000 Brussels 
32-2-5 14-04-77 











AJ. J. Chambon dining 
suite, ca. 1925, above, 
and an 1831 Sévres 


porcelain vase, left, at 
N. Ikodinovic & Co. 
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Architect Calvin Tsao Goes on the Hunt for Art and Antiques in Beijing 
Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by John Lei 


EIJING IS ONE OF THE 

oldest cities in the world 

and, paradoxically, one 
of the newest. China’s capital 
since 1420, it is currently in 
the throes of a building boom 
that is replacing winding al- 
leys and tile-roofed dwellings 
with 40-story apartment hous- 
es and dozens of office sky- 
scrapers linked by 16-lane 
boulevards. Dumpling shops 
coexist with McDonald’s, and 


GUANG 

HAN TANG 
Sophie Wu (left, with 
Calvin Tsao in her atri- 
um), whose shop is on 
the outskirts of the 
city, has antique furni- 
ture, art and objects. 


out New York-based archi- 
tect and designer Calvin Tsao, 
to find museum-quality Neo- 
lithic pottery being sold right 


next door to 1980s Maoist [i 
kitsch in one of the malls that | f 
make shopping in Beijing an [iy 
extended conversation be- 
tween Now and Then. 

continued on page 40 


a glittering $420 million glass- 
and-titanium National The- 
ater is rising just minutes from 
the ancient gray walls of the 
Forbidden City. 

So it’s not surprising, points 
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ABOVE: A Wei Dynasty Chinese bed draped in 


bronze ting used to silk. The walls ar= lined 
burn incense. RIGHT: with elmwood « 
Tsao stands with a a scholar’s table 





carved 19th-century Qing Dynasty cz 
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NOT THAT YOU WOULD. BUT YOU COULD. 
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PATHFINDER 








unflinching control and climbing ability. Perfect for when you encounter those pesky little Himalayas. 


Of course, the plush leather-appointed interior makes sure you never break a sweat. For more 


information about this major endorphin rush on wheels, click: NissanDriven.com or call 800-326-9116. 


DRIVEN. 






































continued from page 36 

Tsao and his partner, Zack 
McKown, are known for their 
austerely refined style, but 
their work has a clear relation 
to its cultural context. Tsao 
himself loves the interplay be- 
tween strong-boned contem- 
porary design and antiques— 
and in Beijing, he seeks them 
in the most unlikely places. 








“Shopping here isn’t an el- 
egant journey,” he says. “It’s a 
hunt.” Although most serious 
antique Chinese furniture dis- 
appeared from the mainland 
to Taiwan decades ago, says 
Tsao, “lesser pieces of amaz- 
ing quality can still be had. 
And more and more real an- 
tiquities are coming to light.” 
Just don’t look for them in 





ABOVE: Two floors in 
one of the ancient 
city’s watchtowers now 
hold a collection of 
contemporary Chi- 


ing | 


the uy 


40) 





nese Pop and Expres- 
sionist art. RIGHT: An 
exh: ition of emerg- 
jing painters in 
rallery. 





“The Forbidden City is a good 
place to see the furniture 
and art in the context of the 
architecture,” says Tsao. 








pretty shops near the hotels 
and tourist venues: “In Beijing 
there’s no antiques retailing on 
the level of New York’s Chi- 
nese Porcelain Company. The 
really good places look more 
like a stand at a flea market.” 
Before you start, do your 
homework, suggests Tsao. 
“Read up on what interests 
continued on page 42 





CHINA CLASSICAL 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE 
ABOVE LEFT: Tsao 

helps spread out a 50- 

foot-long silk scroll 

over boxes containing 

relics from the Yangtze 

riverbed. ABovE: A 

16th-century jar and a 

row of screen doors. 
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From the makers of Corian® comes a material like no other: 
Zodiaq’ quartz surfaces. With the dazzling radiance of natural quartz crystals 
suspended in striking colors. Explore the possibilities at 


zodiaq.com, or call 877-229-3935. 
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Shopping 


continued from page 40 
you—porcelain, rugs, furni- 
ture—and visit museums and 
galleries in your hometown 
to get a sense of what you’re 
looking for. Then, when you 
get to Beijing, get a car and 
driver, a map and a pair of 
sensible shoes—and GO,” 
The first stop on Tsao’s 





itinerary is for orientation: 
“You should go to the For- 
bidden City, because it’s the 
spiritual heart of Beijing, the 
place to see furniture and art 
in the context of the architec- 
ture,” he says. Nearby, in close 
proximity to the 300-year-old 
Zhengyici Theater, is Liu Li 
Chang, a quaint street named 











TAO BAO ZHI 
Lert: For “serious col- 
lectors” of Neolithic 
pottery from the Shan- 
xi province, Tsao sug- 
gests this small corner 
of a mall. “The pieces 
have a strong sculp- 
tural quality that pairs 
well with contempo- 
rary design,” he says. 


after the tile makers whose 
factories have been replaced 
by shops selling wood-block 
prints, old musical instru- 
ments and reproduction fur- 
niture and art. “It’s charming,” 
says Tsao, “but too commer- 
cial, like a theme park.” 

For the real article, he ad- 
vises, you have to go farther 
afield—for instance, to Guang 
Han Tang, an antiques shop 
on Beijing’s uninspiring out- 
skirts where owner Sophie 
Wu, in contemporary stilettos 
and a traditional qi pao, “does 
the whole Last Emperor thing” 
over cups of oolong tea in her 
Suzhau-style atrium. 

A more eclectic mix is at the 
aptly named China Classical 
Furniture Warehouse, where 
a still life of bleached mam- 
moth bones is arranged be- 

continued on page 44 


Lert: Caichun Xu 
shows Tsao long-pile 
Tibetan rugs used in 
temples and monaster- 
ies. “They’re my cur- 





HONG YI CARPET 
DARNING COMPANY 
Visitors in the know, 
including embassy of- 

ficials, flock to Hou 

Jin Wen’s shop for an- 

tique rugs. ABOVE: A 

Qing Dynasty design 


of the imperial dragon. 





XU’S CHINESE ANTIQUE CARPETS 


rent favorites,” Tsao 
says. ABOVE: Behind 
the shop, craftspeople 
tie the carpets to wood 
beams for restoration. 
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There's no place like home. 
My home. 


It's my style, my way. 





It's my haven — 


and it's made just for me. 
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BreLow: Tsao strolls 
through the “touristy” 
Antiques District near 
the heart of the city. 
















ed in one of the ancient watch- 
towers in the old city wall— 
shows another face of the 
Beijing art scene. “Mannerist 
Pop is very big in China to- 
day,” explains Tsao, gestur- 
ing at the paintings lining the 
walls. “But Chinese art has al- 
ways been about discipline.” 
Red Gate is a good place to 
look out on the panorama of 
Beiing’s changing cityscape. 

The view is less engaging 
Ui: at Tao Bao Zhi, a tiny stand 
( pt Ds selling Neolithic pottery in a 





In addition to his shop, 
Cola Ma has a ware- 
house in Tianjin for 
his large inventory of 
folk furniture. ABOVE: 
A nanmu storage 
chest is shown with an 
elmwood stool, carved 
window screens and a 
latticed folding screen. 
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FORBIDDEN CITY Se 
(GUGONG) : 


continued from page 42 
neath a country bench and a 
gnarled tree root holds court 
among rustic country tables. 
Owner Ai Wei Wei “has an 
artist’s eye,” comments ‘Tsao. 
“There’s a renaissance of art 
in China now, art that looks 
at its own heritage, and his 
pieces reflect that.” 

Red Gate Gallery—locat- 
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Pa] a & “hideous” flea market-cum— 
— seal eee é ma shopping mall called Curio 
z | City, but the offerings are 

of the highest quality. The 
modern-looking, geometric- 
patterned urns and bowls are 
expensive, but their prove- 
continued on page 46 
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BEIJING SOURCES 
Guang Han Tang, Nan Gao, East Da Shanzi Rd., 86-10-8456-7945. Antique Chinese furniture, art and objects 


China Classical Furniture Warehouse, No. 258-1 Caochangdi, 86-10-6431-3095. Contemporary and antique Chinese art and furniture 





Red Gate Gallery, Dongbianmen Watchtower, Floors 1 & 4, 86-10-6525-1005. Contemporary Chinese Pop and Expressionist art 
Tao Bao Zhi, No. 27 Curio City, 4th Floor, 86-10-6773-5996. Neolithic Chinese pottery 

Xu’s Chinese Antique Carpets, 404 Lujiaying Village for Shibalidan, 86-10-8769-3331. Antique rugs 

Beijing Chaoyang District Hong Yi Carpet Darning Company, 8 Boluoying Wangsiying, 86-10-6737-6364. Antique rugs 

C. L. Ma Furniture, No.7 77 Building, Dongli, Xibahe, 86-22-2932-3333. Antique Chinese furniture 
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The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. 
Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary 
color catalog or to order. 
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continued from page 44 
nance is impeccable and the variety al- 
most unimaginable. 

Xu’s Chinese Antique Carpets is also 
lodged in unprepossessing surround- 
ings: an anonymous-looking warehouse 
on one of Beijing’s ring roads. Behind the 
showroom is a workshop where crafts- 
people restore old carpets, and Tsao 
warns that “because the restoration is so 
precise, there are some rugs that are 
practically new—so it’s important to in- 
spect the flip side for the telltale signs. 
In general, dealers are honest about this 
if you ask them, but you have to ask.” 

For “the best rugs in Beijing,” Tsao 
goes to the Beijing Chaoyang District 
Hong Yi Carpet Darning Company. It 
may sound like a repair shop, but its 
name belies its reputation among the 
museum curators, embassy officials and 
collectors whose limousines sometimes 
line the street outside. The owner, Hou 
Jin Wen, is a diminutive, chain-smoking 
scholar passionate about his subject, and 
his selection is “small but extraordinary.” 

Another connoisseur is Tsao’s last 
stop of the day: Cola Ma, whose stock in- 
cludes a pair of winsome Fo dogs from 
the Ming Dynasty standing guard be- 
neath a flamboyant gray terra-cotta spirit 
screen. “He’s one of the most knowledge- 
able dealers in town,” says Tsao, “and he 
can help you track down particular items 
even if he doesn’t have them himself.” 

Finding real treasure in Beijing re- 
quires the help of such experts; there’s no 
equivalent of Hong Kong’s Hollywood 
Road here, and the novice buyer must 
beware of fakes. It’s a good idea to take 
an interpreter with you (not all dealers 
speak English fluently), and be prepared 
to pay with cash or traveler’s checks, or— 
for a more expensive item—a wire trans- 
action (not all merchants accept credit 
cards). They can, however, arrange ship- 
ment, although for large items this will 
only be to the port of arrival. You will 
need to get an expediter to get your pur- 
chases through United States Customs 
and delivered to your door. 

“My list of dealers is small,” offers 
Tsao, “and that’s because they’re all re- 
liable and first-rate.” Even a careful buy- 
er has to have a bit of fun, though. “If 
you find something you love and you 
don’t have to pay too much for it, go on! 
Take the plunge!” 0 














Sabzi’s paintings create a myth of beauty, love and sensuality. 
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Limited Edition Embellished Gold Leaf Giclée on Canvas, 
hand-signed by the artist and numbered. 
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Danielle Peleg Gallery 
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Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 
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Missouri 
Barucci Gallery 
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Las Vegas 
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Hudson River Art Gallery 
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The Art Shop 
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Opus Gallery 
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With Brilliant Twists and Turns, Japanese Baskets Take On Sculptural Forms 


By Michael Webb 












N JAPAN YOU CAN WALK 
through a bamboo grove 
to a temple where the 

fence, the water scoop for rit- 

ual purification and the flow- 
er baskets at the shrine are all 
made of bamboo. Like rice, 
another member of the grass 
family, bamboo has been an 
integral part of Japanese cul- 
ture for at least two millen- 
nia. Its strength and flexibili- 
ty make it a symbol of virtue. 


And yet, perhaps because it is 
ubiquitous, the material lacks 
cachet. As recently as 100 
years ago even the finest bas- 
kets were generally made by 
anonymous artisans, who were 
treated as social outcasts. 
Today, plastics are replac- 
ing bamboo in everyday life, 
and fewer than 100 artists 
struggle to make a living from 
the sale of masterpieces that 
can take months to make. 


Many of these artists are old 
and have no heirs or appren- 
tices to learn their skills. The 
future of this exacting craft 
(it takes 10 years to master 
the basics and decades more 


to achieve a mature personal. 


expression) is in doubt. 
Happily, a few dedicated 
souls are stubbornly persist- 
ing. Kenichi Nagakura stud- 
ied basketmaking with his 
grandfather as a young man 


Master craftsmen in Ja- 
pan use traditional bas- 
ketmaking techniques 
to create contempo- 
rary shapes in bamboo. 
Tuts PAGE: Wave Pat- 
tern, Ippo Torii, 1988. 
| SY > 7 Sib. 77-2 






and now, at age 50, enjoys 
wide acclaim for his bold 
sculptural forms. “I want to 
reduce the complexity of my 
feelings into my work as a 
poet does when writing a hai- 
ku,” he explains in dealer and 
scholar Robert T. Coffland’s 
book Contemporary fapanese 
Bamboo Arts. Inspired by mod- 
ern Western art, including 
Henry Moore bronzes and 

continued on page 54 








An interior designed by 
the one who matters most. You. 
| Open the Jenn-Air’ Luxury” Series builtin refrigerator to 


| behold its real beauty. What you see is a refrigerator 


with more interior options, giving you the freedom 





to personalize the space precisely for the way you 
use it. Listed below are all of the features this unique 


refrigerator has in store for you, so you can create the 


one-ofakind refrigerator you've always wanted. 





Personalize your refrigerator 
with these interior options: 


1) Adjustable Door Bin 

PMA Ties MS icolk- ae Pleo Lm s° 1. 

3) Adjustable Storage Shelf 

4) Freezer Elevator™ Shelf 

5) A La Carte™ Basket 

6) Refrigerator Elevator™ Shelf 
7) Sealed Glass Shelf 

8 A La Carte™ Storage Drawer 


Full-Width Dairy Compartment 
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through a bamboo grove 
to a temple where the 

fence, the water scoop for rit- 

ual purification and the flow- 
er baskets at the shrine are all 
made of bamboo. Like rice, 
another member of the grass 
family, bamboo has been an 
integral part of Japanese cul- 
ture for at least two millen- 
nia. Its strength and flexibili- 
ty make it a symbol of virtue. 
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And yet, perhaps because it is 
ubiquitous, the material lacks 
cachet. As recently as 100 
years ago even the finest bas- 
kets were generally made by 
anonymous artisans, who were 
treated as social outcasts. 
Today, plastics are replac- 
ing bamboo in everyday life, 
and fewer than 100 artists 
struggle to make a living from 
the sale of masterpieces that 
can take months to make. 
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Many of these artists are old 
and have no heirs or appren- 
tices to learn their skills. The 
future of this exacting craft 
(it takes 10 years to master 
the basics and decades more 


to achieve a mature personal- 


expression) is in doubt. 
Happily, a few dedicated 
souls are stubbornly persist- 
ing. Kenichi Nagakura stud- 
ied basketmaking with his 
grandfather as a young man 


Master craftsmen in Ja- 
pan use traditional bas- 
ketmaking techniques 
to create contempo- 
rary shapes in bamboo. 
Turis PaGe: Wave Pat- 
tern, Ippo Torii, 1988. 
15%" x 26" x22". 





and now, at age 50, enjoys 
wide acclaim for his bold 
sculptural forms. “I want to 
reduce the complexity of my 
feelings into my work as a 
poet does when writing a hai- 
ku,” he explains in dealer and 
scholar Robert T. Coffland’s 
book Contemporary Japanese 
Bamboo Arts. Inspired by mod- 
ern Western art, including 
Henry Moore bronzes and 

continued on page 54 
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Performance that sets new 
standards, and meets yours. 


The Jenn-Air® Luxury” Series builtin refrigerator quietly and 
efficiently sets new standards in performance. Its perfect 
blend of advanced technologies work as one, actually 


adapting to your usage patterns. You can be certain 


food is preserved for peak freshness. 





Precision Temperature Management” System 


The ata-glance digital readout clearly displays the 
CelusTo\=1fe] UCM Y(OlU =] (elma laoM microlh (ola (= linle)=1Ke] (UIC) 
Management System maintains the temperature within 
one degree, for the utmost in food preservation. It also 
personalizes the defrost function, intuitively assigning 


the defrost task to the time of lowest refrigerator use. 





ClimateZone™ Technology 


At the touch of a button, each specialized drawer 
automatically adjusts the temperature to create the 
optimal environment for your meats, seafood, produce 
and citrus. Climate Zone Technology is like having 
a refrigerator within a refrigerator - another key to 


outstanding food preservation. 


@ JENN-AIR 
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Hand-woven masterpieces. 
Patented flatweave constructon. 
Authentic documentary designs 
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BIRMINGHAM, AL—EIGHTEENTH ST. ORIENTAL RuGs 
Acoura Hits, CA—NW Rus 
LAGUNA NiGuEL, CA—Turniss Carpet ONE : 
Los ANGELES, CA—Mapison Lane Home FURNISHINGS 2 
Newport BEACH, CA—THE BUTERA HOME COLLECTION 
Westport, CI—Repi-Cur Carpets ay 
WILMINGTON, DE—Airsase CARPET Mart 
JACKSONVILLE, FL—Carpet CONCEPTS 
ATLANTA, GA—DESIGNER CARPETS *TRADE ONLY 
Artanta, GA—BELL Carper GALLERIES 
Datton, GA—Carrets OF DALTON 
RoswELL, GA—RosweL Ruc Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IN—RovAL GALLERY 
Boston, MA—DECcOoR INTERNATIONAL 
Towson, MD—ALEx Cooper ORIENTAL Rucs 
Wester Groves, MO—AcELEss Ruc TREASURES 
AsHvuLtE, NC—Art & DECOR 
New York, NY—Centrat Career 
PortLAND, OR—NW Rucs 
Houston, TX—Mart Camron RuGs & TAPESTRIES 
CHARLESTON, SC—RuG MasrERs & Co. 
Gareney, SC—Ruc & Home 
Huron HEAD, SC—Louis STERLING Co. 
ABINGDON, VA—ABINGDON RUG 
VirGINiA BEACH, VA—GONSENHAUSER ORIENTAL Rucs 
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From style, to storage, to performance, the Jenn-Air® Luxury” Series builtin refrigerator is 
designed to satisfy a world of individual preferences. And destined to be seen in the 
world's finest kitchens. Visit jennair.com for a design-yourown interactive experience. 


Or Pa 1-866-459-6298 and create a beautiful environment of your own. 
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Hand-woven masterpieces. 
Patented flatweave constructon. 
Authentic documentary designs 
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BIRMINGHAM, AL—EIGHTEENTH ST. ORIENTAL Rucs 
Acoura Hus, CA—NW Rugs 
LaGuNA NIGUEL, CA—Turmies Caneet ONE ra 
Los ANGELES, CA—Mabison LANE Hone FURNISHINGS 
Newport Beach, CA—Tie Burra Hoe CoLtecrion 4 
Westport, CT—Repi-Cur Carpets 
WILMINGTON, DE—AirBAsE CARPET MART 
JACKSONVILLE, FL—Carpet Concerts 





ATLANTA, GA—DESIGNER CARPETS *TRADE ONLY 
ATLANTA, GA—BELL CARPET GALLERIES 
Daron, GA—Carrets OF DalTON 





























RoswELL, GA—RosweL Ruc Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IN—RovAL GALLERY 
Boston, MA—DECcOR INTERNATIONAL 
Towson, MD—ALEx Cooper ORIENTAL Rugs 
Waster GRovES, MO—AcELEss RUG TREASURES 
Asuivatt, NC—Ant & Decor 
‘New York, NY—Cenrrat CARPET 
PortLAND, OR—NW Rucs 
Houston, TX—Marr Camron Rugs & TAPESTRIES 
CHARLESTON, SC—Ruc Masters & Co. 
GAFFNEY, SC—Ruc & HoME 

Huon Heap, SC—Louis STERLING Co. 
ABINGDON, VA—ABINGDON RUG 
Vireinta Beco, VA—GONSENHAUSER ORIENTAL RUGS 
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continued from page 48 
the gestural freedom of Ab- 
stract Expressionism, he is 
equally responsive to the ob- 
jects he finds in nature—a root 
washed onto a river bank, a 
fallen leaf or an insect’s co- 
coon. Above all, he is true to 
the properties of his materi- 
al. “Bamboo’s crisp, clear en- 
ergy holds at its center the 
highest qualities of life,” he 
writes in a catalogue of his 
first solo exhibition in 1982. 
“I admire its natural strength 
and vigorous rhythms. Its 
ability to bend, curve and 
resist brings about infinite 
form when entangled and or- 
ganized. ... Constructing the 
whole is like orchestrating a 
band, with its strong and weak, 


RiGHT: Streaming, 
Hideaki Honma, 1997. 
30%" x 13"x 7%". The 
edges are made with 
nemagari, a dark, soft- 
er bambxc 0, that was 
dyed for a slightly 


smoked appearance. 


a 


. 


\\\ 


Lert: Spring Tide, No- 
buru Fujinuma, 2001. 
10%" x 20%". The lyri- 
cal basket, also of ne- 
magari, represents the 
artist’s endeavors to 
explore the material’s 
innate beauty. 


straight and curved, simple 
and complex elements.” 
That eloquent tribute to 
craftsmanship is echoed by 
his peers. Kazuaki Honma 
was born on the island of 
Sado and has spent a life- 
time learning how far he can 
push bamboo, particularly the 
smoke-stained remnants that 
are salvaged from old farm- 
houses and treated as a valu- 
able resource. To express the 
turbulence of the ocean waves, 
he wets these brittle rods and 
bends them with heat into 
springlike coils that are tight- 
ly knotted together. He strives 
to distill his ideas to their 
essence. Now that his supply 
of sooty bamboo is exhausted, 
Honma must harvest his own, 
a task many artists perform. 
Even a Living National 
‘Treasure—the most exalted 
of Japanese artists—person- 
ally selects bamboo from his 
favorite grove. There are 600 
species growing in Japan, of 
which 10 are used for baskets. 
‘The most popular is madake, 
which can grow as much as 
four feet in a day and reaches 
its full height in a month. 
However, it takes three years 
to achieve the preferred con- 





BreLow: Sunlit Bam- 
boo Leaf, Kenichi Na- 
gakura, 2001. 6/2" x 28" 
x 19". Nagakura bases 
his shapes on forms in 
nature. A fine clay 
powder gives this one 
its bronze patina. 


sistency, and it can be felled 
only in November and De- 
cember, when it is dormant. 
A long section of the trunk is 
wrapped to protect the sur- 
face from damage as it is car- 
ried back to the studio, where 
it is cut into shorter lengths 
and heated over a flame or 
boiled in a caustic soda wash 
to draw out the oils. It is dried 
for several months, then split 
and cut into strips of varied 
widths and thicknesses, which 
are scraped to remove the pith. 
No matter how long they 
have been chopping, paring 
and weaving, these artists still 
feel they have fresh heights 
to scale. Shokosai Hayakawa V 
is the fifth generation in his 
family to bear the name of 
the first bamboo artist to sign 
his work. Now 70, he limits 
himself to two major pieces a 
year. Though he sketches ev- 
ery day and constantly aims 
for perfection in his classical- 
ly symmetrical baskets, he in- 
sists, “I’ve not made one I’m 

completely satisfied with.” 
Self-criticism can be a spur 
to effort, but Japanese artists 
also have to contend with the 
conservatism of their peers. 
continued on page 56 
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rom the Morocco Collection... Comfortable. Exotic, but perfectly at home 
anywhere the unexpected is welcomed. Nearly forty pieces complete this grouping, 
all crafted of rust-free aluminum and finished as only Pavilion can. 


Available through your interior design professional, 
at select furniture showrooms and at trade showrooms nationwide. 
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continued from page 54 
Ippo Torii began making cop- 
ies of his father’s baskets over 
50 years ago. He was inspired 
to make it his life’s vocation 
when he saw, in an exhibition 
of national treasures, a flower 
basket made for an eighth- 
century emperor. Twenty 
years ago he decided to ex- 
plore freer forms of expres- 
sion and solicited the opin- 
ions of older artists on a 
piece he was submitting for 
exhibition. “They were very 
critical,” he remembers. “ They 
said they couldn’t evaluate it 
because it employed a tech- 
nique that I had invented.” 
Free spirits have found an 
American patron in Lloyd 
Cotsen, the former CEO of 
Neutrogena, who has long 
been a passionate collector. As 
a young Navy lieutenant, he 
saw his first basket on a visit 
to Japan in the early 1950s; he 


RiGut: Sign of Wind, 
Ryuun Yamaguchi, 
2000. 9%" x 20%". “He’s 
fascinated by the space 
between the strips,” 
says Robert T. Coff- 
land, of Santa Fe’s Tai 
Gallery/Textile Arts. 





now has over 1,000, and a se- 
lection of these has been ex- 
hibited in American cities and 
will soon be presented in Ja- 
pan. Cotsen views them as 
works of sculpture that strike a 
balance between the visual and 
the visceral. “I was attracted,” 
he says, “by the tensions creat- 
ed by the balancing of forces: 
of cohesion and chaos, struc- 
ture and nature, refinement 
and exuberance, and, ultimate- 
ly, simplicity and complexity.” 

Cotsen invited Mary Hunt 
Kahlenberg, a leading author- 


ABOVE: Stirrup, Kazu- 
aki Honma, 1999. 14/4" 
x 29" x 7%". The ribs 
are of bamboo taken 
from the ceilings of 
old farmhouses, where 
many years of hearth 
smoke had darkened it. 


Ricut: Tide IT, Shosei 
Fujitsuka, 2000. 13/2" 
x 164" x 14%". Before 
plaiting the strips, the 
artist painted a stain 
on one side of each of 
them, giving the in- 
side of the piece depth. 
























ity on textiles, to curate his 
collection and employed Rob- 
ert Coffland, her husband, to 
locate exceptional pieces in 
Japan. Coffland coordinates 
Cotsen’s biennial prize for art- 
ists under 55. Nagakura won 
the first of these. Coffland 
and Kahlenberg established 
the Tai Gallery/Textile Arts 
in Santa Fe, and their exhibi- 
tions have drawn in other 
collectors. Artists who might 
have dropped out or become 
discouraged now have an ap- 
preciative audience that is 
eager to acquire their most 
original work. An ancient craft | 
may rise to new heights. 0 
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ICA ERTEGUN DIDN’T 


exactly fall into the 

design business, but 
she did begin as a gifted, 
though trained, amateur. “At 
first | worked with friends,” 
she recalls. “It just evolved 
when I came to New York. I 
got married here, and I didn’t 
want to have a job from eight 
to six. At the time I didn’t 
need to work, but I wanted 
to. I liked shopping, finding 
antiques. And I decided that 
if I wanted to do it, I wanted 
to do it well.” 

In 1967, after studying at 
the New York School of In- 
terior Design, Ertegun start- 
ed MAC II with her friend 
the late Chessy Rayner. It 
was a time when “you had 
all those hippie fashions,” 
she remembers. “Also, apart- 
ments were much more re- 
laxed then—I wouldn’t say 
, but a little more bo- 
‘an. Either that or they 


eccy 
C39 


The Professionals 


Mica Ertegun 


The Designer's Penchant for Clean Lines and Disciplined Comfort 


“T influence clients, 
but they’ve also influ- 
enced me,” designer 
Mica Ertegun (above) 
once said. RIGHT: A 
Connecticut house 
she decorated com- 
bines clean lines and 
European elements 
(see Architectural Di- 
gest, October 2001). 


were very severe and very 
modern when all of that 
1950s furniture, with the bi- 
zarre tables and chairs, came 
in. My mother-in-law fell off 
of one once, and I had to 
remove it.” 

Like many of her fellow 
professionals, Ertegun de- 
rives a special pleasure from 
rooting around shops look- 
ing for things to buy, wheth- 
er they are in London, In- 
dia or Turkey. 

“I love to travel and dis- 
cover things,” she explains. 


As she describes arriving at 
Paris’s old Le Bourget airport 
at six o'clock in the morning 
on the piste, or track, as the 
French say, of antiques, the 
designer makes the thought 
of shopping in strange places 
enticing, even for slugabeds. 
“The French do it marvel- 
ously,” she notes. “They have 
those big hangars, and they 
drive in with their trucks, and 
then they bring out the red 
wine and the sausages. The 
food part is always well taken 
care of. We have coffee and 





brioche and wander around, 
and everybody jumps at the 
first truck that gets unloaded 
and then goes to the next, 
and so on.” 

All the buying trips have 
tempted Mica Ertegun to go 
retail—but only to a point. 
“T always thought it might 
be fun to have a shop, but 
then again, it would be a big 
headache, too.” She has care- 
fully considered the idea and 
knows what’s involved. “You 
have to replenish, restock, or 

continued on page 60 
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continued from page 58 
you might be sitting with 
certain things for years. I can 
see when I go to dealers that 
some things just don’t move, 
and when you buy them, you 
think they’re so interesting!” 
Despite her passion for 
shopping and for antiques, 
the designer is on her guard 
against a room’s getting all 
“thinged over” with the ob- 
jects you can buy in those 
hangars. “I don’t like homes 
that are too cluttered or 
rooms where you could just 
suffocate. I like airy spaces. 
It’s always wonderful to have 
beautiful things, but they 
look better in a cleaner space 
than they do when they’re 
covered with objects and 
chintzes,” she declares. “I try 
to make things comfortable 
and clean-looking and cheer- 
ful.” The trick, of course, is 
to find the via media, since 
clean-looking can be carried 
only so far or a place may 


cause it’s my own,” she ex- 
plains. “When you decorate 
for clients, you have their 
input as well as your own, 
and you have to compromise. 
You can’t totally change the 
way someone lives. Every- 
body has different needs. On- 
ly once did I do an apartment 
for a bachelor who told me, 
‘Just do it, and then ’ll move 
in.’ But that only works until 
the new girlfriend comes and 
doesn’t like it.” 

Beyond the vagaries of her 
clients’ individual tastes, the 
designer must also contend 
with the erratic and unpre- 
dictable turns taken by the 
ins and outs of fashion, be it 
tippy, three-legged chairs or 
Napoleon IJ-inspired draw- 
ing rooms, which had their 
vogue in New York a few 
years back. 

Ertegun has spared herself 
such pomposities as well as 
the tastes and predilections 








Despite her passion for shopping, 
Ertegun is on her guard against 

a room’s getting all “thinged over” 
with objects. “I like airy spaces.” 





become inhospitable. “There 
are some homes that are 
forbidding,” she concedes. 
“You have to feel that you 
can sit on anything. I hate it 
when everything is so formal 
that you can’t even put your 
feet up, when you can’t sit 
down with a friend and feel 
comfortable.” 

In contrast to some of the 
houses she’s designed, Mica 
Ertegun’s own residence, a 
New York City town house 
that she and her husband, 
Ahmet Ertegun, have owned 
for more than 30 years, is al- 
most plain. “I’m much more 
sparing in my own house be- 





of the western part of the 
United States. “ve never 
worked in Los Angeles. The 
West Coast has a different 
attitude toward decorating. 
Huge armchairs, huge so- 
fas—they have the space. 
What we would use for a 
room here, they would use 
for a closet. Their closets are 
like rooms.” 

If there is anything left of 
the relaxed amateur designer 
of 40 years ago, she is con- 
cealed. The woman we see 
today is a pro, a straight-on 
pro, a no-small-talk pro, a 
hard, experienced and up- 
for-the-job pro. 0 
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A Solid-Teakwood Mansion Pairs Luxury with Restraint, Burmese Style 


Text by Wendy Law-Yone/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


N THE SEDATE EMBASSY 

quarter of Yangon, the 

capital of Myanmar (for- 
merly called Rangoon and 
Burma, respectively), vestiges 
of the city’s British colo- 
nial past remain in the form 
of still-stately mansions with 
expansive gardens that once 
housed the ruling elite. Else- 
where in the city, similar 
buildings are in advanced 
states of decay, severely weath- 
er-beaten and reduced by de- 





cades of neglect. But in this 
leafy enclave, careful restora- 
tion has returned these aging 
beauties to some of their for- 
mer glamour, making the area 
an unofficial preservation site. 
Nestled in this repository 
of colonial architecture, a 
mere five minutes from the 
dazzling Shwedagon Pagoda, 
is an old government build- 
ing that has been turned into 
one of the more enchanting 
continued on page 64 








Asove: Architects Alain 
Amédéo and Gordon 
Shaw dismantled and 
restored a turn-of-the- 
century British colo- 
nial structure—once a 
state guesthouse—to 
house the Pansea, a 
49-room hotel in Yan- 
gon, Myanmar. 


Lert: An entrance hall 
leads to the reception 
area and the main stair- 
case. On the red-gran- 
ite floor are teak and 
rattan pieces. Antique 
jars, from the state of 
Mon, are on pedestals. 
A bar is at left; the res- 
taurant, at right. 
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Hotels 


Upstairs, on an open veranda, guests sip tea while watching the drama of 
a monsoon storm or sip cognac between shots at the billiard table. 


continued from page 62 

small hotels in Southeast 
Asia: the Pansea Yangon. De- 
signed by lead architect Alain 
Amédéo and project archi- 
tect Gordon Shaw, of the Mar- 
seilles firm Alain Amédéo-— 
Jacek Padlewski et Associes, 
the Pansea Yangon, like the 
Pansea Puri Bali hotel (and 
other Parisea projects in Cuba, 
Cambodia, Laos and Thai- 
land), is an “authentic, small- 
scale, indigenous and luxuri- 
ous resort,” says Amédéo. 


( + 


n a sweltering afternoon 


in July, at the height of the 
monsoon season, the hotel 
grounds form a tropical oasis. 
Shady trees, velvety lawns, a 
covered walkway over lotus- 
studded ponds on one side 
and the dark jade of a swim- 
ming pool on the other all 
add to the air of mirage. Re- 
flected in the waters is the 
hotel building: a solid-teak 
mansion with wraparound ve- 
randas, stepped roofs and dec- 
orative woodwork painted 
white so that the whole struc- 
ture seems edged in lace. 





The pairing of luxury with 
restraint is everywhere ap- 
parent—from the landscaping 
and design details to the 
choice of building materi- 
als and furnishings—and the 
overall effect is at once stately 
and homey. “The Pansea phi- 
losophy,” says general man- 
ager Franz Von Merhart, “is 
to build intimate hotels in 
naturally beautiful settings, 
with respect for the environ- 
ment and for local cultures. 
We use traditional materials 

continued on page 66 


The wraparound ve- 
randa on the second 
floor serves as a bar 
and lounge. “We added 
a balustrade, using teak 
from a demolished 
building,” says Amé- 
déo. The rattan chairs 
and low tables were 
designed by his firm. 
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Fumishing the outdoor room 


10 UNIQUE COLLECTIONS OF GARDEN FURNITURE 
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balustrade are giant teak 
shutters, left open to let in 
the breeze and sunlight. Up- 
stairs there is an open veran- 
da where guests lounge, sip- 
ping tea while watching the 
drama of a monsoon storm 
or sipping cognac between 
shots at the billiard table. 
Winding paths of black 
slate lead through the gar- 
dens and past the lotus ponds 
to the guest rooms in the new 
buildings at the rear. Each 
room is furnished in a crisp, 
elegant counterpoint of cot- 


out,” explains Amédéo, “and 
old teak from demolished 
buildings put in its place, al- 
lowing a better harmony of 
color—which is new, which 
is old?” 

Questions of authentici- 
ty seem irrelevant, however, 
when one is out in the gar- 
dens breakfasting among the 
blue jays, kingfishers and 
birds of paradise that flash 
through the ancient mango 
and frangipani trees. Or lin- 
gering over tea while trying 
to identify a gorgeous but- 





Three outlying build- 
ings house the guest 
rooms. ABOVE: One 
room, overlooking a 
mango grove, is deco- 
rated with teak furni- 
ture and cotton and 
silk fabrics. The ar- 
chitects designed the 
bed and banquettes. 


Ricut: “The overlap- 
ping pitched roofs and 
the open plan with nat- 
ural ventilation are 
characteristic of tradi- 
tional Burmese hous- 
es,” says Shaw. “At night 
soft layers of warm 
light give the illusion 
of a floating platform.” 


continued from page 64 
so that when you are traveling 
in a country like Myanmar, 
you should find in our ho- 
tel the soul of that country. 
Most hotels are just air-con- 
ditioned boxes, but you can 
see from the reception area 
alone that ours is not a tra- 
ditional hotel.” 

Regional influences are ev- 
ident the moment you step 
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onto the polished tiles of red 
granite in the main entrance 
hall, with its assortment of 
teak and rattan chairs and its 
set of four antique jars from 
the southern state of Mon. 
(Outside, tall jars from Pa- 
gan, the vast temple ruins of 
Myanmar’s central plains, 
grace the gardens.) On the 
landing of the wide staircase 
with its beautifully restored 


ton and silk fabrics and teak 
furniture and floors. 

The original building— 
which used to be the state 
guesthouse of the Kayah mi- 
nority in British Burma— 
was a marvel of solid wood, 
with columns measuring 46 
feet in height. Teak remains 
the signature of the Pansea 
Yangon. “Any woodwork that 
had to be replaced was taken 





terfly. At such moments, dis- 
tinctions of origin and cate- 
gory blur—like the seamless 
edge of the glassy pool. 0 





Pansea Yangon 
35 Taw Win Road 
Dagon Township 
Yangon, Myanmar 
Telephone: 95-1-229860 
Fax: 95-1-228260 
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Oklahoma Innovation 


Join Architectural Digest and Henredon for a cocktail reception 
and presentation on Innovation Without Renovation: Simple 
Steps to a New Design Look at Mathis Brothers Furniture. 
Learn from experts about smart ways to reinvigorate home décor. 


Tulsa 

Wednesday, July 31, 2002 
6:30-8pm 

Mathis Brothers Furniture 
6611 S. 101 E. Avenue 
RSVP to (918) 461-7711 
by July 26. 


Oklahoma City 

Thursday, August 1, 2002 
6:30-8pm 

Mathis Brothers Furniture 
3434 W. Reno 

RSVP to (405) 951-1258 
by July 27. : 
HENREDON 
For more information about Mathis Brothers, including their 
Indio, CA, location, visit www.mathisbrothers.com. 
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Design Dialogue Online 


Log on and become part of the new interactive Architectural Digest 
Online Reader Panel. Your opinions give us insight into our readers’ 
likes, dislikes, priorities and unbridled passion for design. 


Go to http:/www.subscriberdirect.com/archdigest to enroll. We look 
forward to hearing what you think. 


Linda Hunt Wants to Read You a Story... 


Hear Lindsay Crouse, Blair Brown, Joe Spano and other fine 
actors read short fiction by new writers and acclaimed masters on 
Selected Shorts: A Celebration of the Short Story. Architectural Digest 
sponsors the popular series that airs every week on National 
Public Radio. Selected Shorts is recorded live at Peter Norton 
Symphony Space in NYC. For a broadcast schedule, visit 
www.symphonyspace.org or call your local public radio station. 
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sits Irvine Ranch Continuing a policy of constant research and development, Irvine Community Development Company reserves 


the right to change desigti guidelines and specifications without prior notice or obligation. 







Bordered by a nature sanctuary 
and centered around golf at its finest, 
this gated and quietly beautiful new community feels, 
from the moment you enter, 
like it has been here for years and years. 
Semi-Custom Homes, Custom Homes and Homesites 
are available. The private, Tom Fazio - designed 


golf course is now open for member play. 


Shown by appointment only 
866-789-6646 


www.shadycanyon.com 


luxury of space. 
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gBADY CANYON, 


A Private Restdential and Golf Preserve 


TJroine, California 
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Beauty, uniqueness, and attention to detail are all reasons why 
fine quality hand-woven rugs are the ultimate enhancements 
to any room in your house. Medallion Rug Gallery is proud 
to be working closely with designers like Lynn Hollyn of 
Lynn Hollyn Assoc., Inc. in Palo Alto, California who 
specialize in bringing out these same characteristics throughout } 
4 every facet of your home. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA'S 
MOST DESIRED 

RESIDENCE. 


39 RESIDENCES REMAINING 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 





PRICED FROM $700,000 
PENTHOUSES FROM $7.8 MILLION 


RANGING FROM 1,900 SQUARE FEET 
TO OVER 6,000 SQUARE FEET 





10727 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
WW W.THE-REMINGTON.COM 





By APPOINTMENT ONLY: 
310.474.9300 


BROKER PARTICIPATION INVITED. 
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Japanese Country Houses 


( ok eae designed homes combine western 
refinements with design basics reminiscent of ancient 


| Japanese Country houses and feature: * Grand Vaulted 





—— Interior Spaces * Redwood Paneled Walls and Verandas « 
Majestic Pole and Beam Architecture ¢ Suitable for all 

& sITf climates and terrains ¢ Precrafted for each assembly - meets 
ANN all codes * Made in U.S.A. - Shipped worldwide ¢ Also 
available in the “Super Frame Package’ alone for those who 


prefer finishing with local suppliers. 


For an informative color catalog please send $14.50 to... 
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1-800-350-6000 * www.rl-intl.com 














| Construction Loans to 100% or Cost 
i | Construction & Permanent 30 yr. Loan Combination 
ONE LOAN ¢ ONE APPROVAL ¢ ONE FEE 
Land Financing-80% to $1,000,000 
Remodels -100% of Cost 
No Income Qualifiers 


DEAL DIRECT 





| WE DO LOANS THAT OTHER LENDERS FIND IMPOSSIBLE 
GET YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED AND YOUR LOAN APPROVED FAST! 

e-build” 

, Comstruction 

4 Loams 

Mike Laba Harris Wolfson 
| 800-755-4650 800-201-3278 


_www.e-build.com email: ebuildit@aol.com 
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A major rediscovery of 


one of the 20th century's 


greatest fashion photographers 


KOHLE YOHAN 


John Rawlings 
30 Years in Vogue—a 270-page 
glimpse into the golden era 
of American fashion 
Available now. $60 


PUBLISHED BY 


ARENA 


EDITILONS 


www.arenaeditions.com 


IN BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 4851 
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(OIL ON CANVAS. 
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MANEL 


TRAJANGALLERY.COM 


CA 831.625.4388 


CARMEL, 


OcEAN & SAN CARLOS. 





This is the very sentiment that Turnberry Place was built around. 

In our private world, there is no such thing as too much luxury or too many 

pleasures. Here in this lavish Las Vegas enclave, there is the security of 

living behind stately gates, the splendor of owning an impeccably crafted 
residence, the enjoyment of the ultimate social life. Ownership comes with membership in the exclusive Stirling 
Club, including world class spa & fitness center, epic gourmet dining, nightclub, tennis, indoor and outdoor 
swimming. You may also enjoy Nevadas favorable tax climate for primary residents. Superbly situated 
Ses the Las Vegas Hilton. Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums, eo $550,000 
Tze nine $3 Millio aos Ee a (800) 616-2120. 


The place to live 
in Las Vegas. 


Visit our Website at www.turnberry-place.com 
Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 
2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 ® 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 EQUAL HOUSING 


OPPORTUNITY 
BROKER PU PATTON INVITED, This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made 
an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where such offer of solicitation cannot be made 
re subject to change without notice. . WARNING: THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE 
QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


Bali, Mykonos, Majorca, Venice, Mexico... 


Marco Aldaco’s Modern Design on Ancient Land 









ee Apantles, a five-acre es- 
tate near the Mexican vil- 
lage of Malinalco, was named 
for the springs that nourish the 
region’s lush vegetation. Work- 
ing with the owner, architect 
Marco Aldaco created an ap- 
proximately 14,000-square-foot 
structure with indoor and out- 
door living areas. The clean 
lines of the exterior character- 


ize the interiors as well, espe- 
cially the stark studio, which has 
a nearly 40-foot-tall ceiling and 
polished-concrete floors. There 
are two master suites and three 
additional bedrooms. Large 
tiled terraces (right) take advan- 
tage of the surrounding moun- 
tain views. $1.9 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0329. 












































A Private Sanctuary in 
the Venetian Lagoon 
ituated roughly halfway be- 
tween Venice’s St. Mark’s 
Square and the airport, Tessera 
Island is accessed by water taxi 
regardless of the tide. An 18th- 
century villa, a chapel and out- 
buildings, which were all reno- 
vated and updated in the 1980s, 
share the almost-two-acre isle 
with mature gardens. A boat, 
for reaching the nearby canals, 
and a boathouse are included in 
the sale. $4.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0330. 
continued on page 72 





Make it legendary. Make it KitchenAid. 


Step 1: Open the Architect™ Series Built-In Refrigerator. 
With a system designed for ultimate ingredient 
care, great texture and taste are assured. 


Step 2: Turn on the Pro Line™ Cooktop with choice of grill, SEES eS. 


griddle or both. Simmer and sear to perfection 


using 6,000-15,000 BTUs. Then switch on the oe oe © 8 


powerful Pro Line™ Hood. 


Step 3: Prepare yourself for oohs and ahhs. 


To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230. 






FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE? 










































































__ Estates for Sale 














MUSTIQUE 
Balinese Style 
in the Caribbean 


ndonesian designer Amir 

Rabik designed three Bali- 
nese-style pavilions of carved 
teak for a hillside house on the 
Caribbean island of Mustique. 


A temple gate denotes the en- 
trance to the property, where 

a walkway leads to the struc- 
ture’s central terrace. Iwo bed- 
rooms, with en suite baths, 
overlook the terrace and are 
part of the house’s original 
structure. The living room 
pavilion has a spiral staircase 


that ascends to a sleeping loft 
with a pitched ceiling and 
sweeping vistas of Macaroni 
Beach to the east and L’Anse- 
coy Bay to the north. Rabik 
lined the ceiling of the dining 
pavilion (above left), which is 
slightly elevated and surround- 
ed by a lotus pond, with hand- 


FRANCE 
A Riviera Bastide by 
Gustave Eiffel 


hortly after completing his 

famous Parisian tower, Gus- 
tave Eiffel built a two-story 
house in the small town of 
Bealieu-sur-Mer on the French 
Riviera. The light-filled bastide 
was restored using local materi- 
als and honoring its original de- 
sign. The first floor features a 
living room that opens onto the 
gardens, a dining room with a 
fireplace, and a fully equipped 
kitchen. Marble stairs lead to the 
second level, where four bed- 
rooms and a sitting room are lo- 
cated. The property, landscaped 
with Mediterranean plants and 
native flowers, also includes a 





wine cellar and a small caretak- 
er’s cottage. 2.44 million euros 
($2.3 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0331. 





painted murals depicting a Bali- 
nese legend. A purpleheart-and- 
concrete sundeck, which runs 
the length of the 50-foot lap 
pool, features a small pool 
pavilion to provide a shady 
refuge (above). $2.2 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0332. | 
continued on page 74 | 
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MYKONOS 


A Hillside Retreat Above the Aegean 


ocated on a ridge above 

Agrari Beach on Mykonos, 
Greece, a whitewashed brick 
house enjoys expansive views of 
the Aegean Sea out to Naxos 
Island. Blending into the rocky 
landscape, the large covered 
terraces, which provide added 


dining and entertaining space, 


were built of local stones. The 
residence is entered by way of 
an enclosed courtyard that opens 
to an entrance hall, a large liv- 
ing room (right), a dining room 
and a spacious kitchen. The 
master bedroom, with a dress- 
ing area and an adjacent study, 
is also on this floor. An inde- 


Estates for Sale 






























pendent guest suite on the sec- 
ond floor has a bedroom, a loft 
sitting area and a kitchenette. 
Tall wood-beam ceilings and 
Kapandriti marble floors are 
found throughout. Additional 
guest quarters include a two- 
bedroom guesthouse with a bal- 















cony and a detached studio. 
Stairs lead from the pool terrace 
to a secluded patio carved into 
the natural rock, offering another (| 
spot to admire the sea views. $2.9 
million euros ($2.7 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0333. 
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__ Estates for Sale 


BALI 

Indoor-Outdoor Living 

in Indonesia 

i? the town of Sanur on the 
island of Bali is a three-bed- 

room villa designed in the local 

vernacular. Cogon roofs crown 


brightly painted walls and col- 


umns, which frame the house’s 
open living spaces. Bamboo 
shades filter the sunlight in the 
large open living room on the 
first floor. Upstairs, beyond a 
shuttered veranda, are three air 
conditioned bedrooms with 
hardwood floors. A separate 
pavilion, in the front garden, 
houses the dining area, which 
has a small kitchen and a bar. A 
tiled swimming pool stretches 
across the grounds, planted with 
tropical vegetation. $1 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0334. 
continued on page 76 
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ips on the tip of La Mola 
peninsula on the southwest 
coast of Majorca, Spain, is a 
stately villa with direct access to 
the sea and a private dock. Ap- 
pointments such as terra-cotta 











and marble floors and solid-wood 
doors are found throughout the 
house. A bedroom suite and the 
house’s summer quarters, which 
comprise a living room, dining 
room and kitchen, occupy the 


first floor. Three bedrooms are 
on the main floor, along with a 
library and a living room. The 
property also includes three guest 
suites, each with a bedroom, bath 
and kitchen. All of the rooms 


enjoy water views, and the se- 
cluded location has attracted 
visitors such as Princess Diana. 
8 million euros ($7.5 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0335. O 





Amdega 
Conservatories, 


handmade in 
England since 1874 
from the finest 
timber and glass. 


AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Amdega and Machin design offices 
throughout the USA and Canada. 
Please call 1-800-449-7348 


www.amdega.com 
All other countries call +44 1325 468522 





Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 

New York. N.Y. 10016 

Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: (212) 684-0559 
www.colombomobili.com 

e-mail: ColomboUSA@msn.com 


Direct International inquiries to: 
Colombo Mobili s.r.1. 


ITALY 
Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: (362) 340-580 





Our Furniture Collections 
are also available through these . 
Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 


Atlanta Laguna Niguel 
Boston Los Angeles 
Chicago Minneapolis 
(OTATaEt rel Philadelphia 
BEEN San Francisco 
Bete Seattle 

(Silos url Cony Troy 

Houston Washington D.C. 
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INTEGRATING A HILLSIDE HOUSE 
WITH THE TIERED LANDSCAPE 


Architecture by Réda Amalou and Matti Anttila 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


A cluster of thatch-roofed pavil- 
ions lines the pool’s edge at Hani 
AlMalki’s residence in Canggu, 
Bali. “We integrated the structures 
into a landscape of terraced rice 
fields,” says architect Réda Amalou, 
who designed the complex with 

his partner, Matti Anttila. 




















“Balinese houses are built as a series 
of pavilions linked by paths,” says 
Amalou, “blurring the boundary 
between indoors and out.” Lert; In 
the entrance court, stepping-stones 
over lotus ponds lead to the living 
and dining pavilions, at right. BE- 
LOW Lert: The decks and terraces 
form outdoor living spaces. 


ani AlMalki, an in- 
ternational busi- 
nessman, fell in 
love with Bali on 
his first visit, seven years ago, 
and decided he would build 
a vacation house there. He 
went back every August, ab- 
sorbing the spirit of place and 
planning a retreat in which 
he could relax and entertain. 
A friend introduced him to 
Réda Amalou, a French archi- 
tect who was also there on 
vacation, and the two men 
found themselves on the same 
wavelength. “He is 38, born 
in the same month as I was, 
and we both live in Paris,” 
says AlMalki. “When I dis- 
covered he was designing my 
friend’s house, I bought the 
adjoining site and commis- 
sioned him to build mine.” 

For Amalou, who trained in 
London and admired Le Cor- 
busier and Mies van der Rohe, 
the commission offered an op- 
portunity to utilize simple 
post-and-beam structures of 
the kind that had inspired 
those modern masters. It was 
also his introduction to a tra- 
ditional culture, and a far cry 
from the town planning and 
interior design work his firm 
tackles in Europe. 

The client provided a sim- 
ple sketch, showing a two- 
story house, set at an angle to 
living areas, guest bungalows 
and a series of ponds. The 
challenge was to turn this 


Opposite: The spacious living 
room is furnished with a pair of Ba- 
linese daybeds, floor cushions and a 
low table topped with percussion 
instruments. Coconut-palm columns 
support a pitched roof of local hard- 
wood and cogon thatch. At left are 
two antique suits of wood armor. 
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ABOVE: “Traditional Balinese doors 
are often carved and painted with in- 
tricate designs,” notes Amalou. “The 
door leading to the master bedroom 
is simpler; it only has one character.” 


diagram into a harmonious 
complex of buildings and in- 
tegrate them with the rice 
terraces that step down 200 
feet from the road to a river. 

The site, of just over an 
acre, is located near the west 
coast of Bali, on the outskirts 
of a village. AlMalki bought 
neighboring lots, creating a 
garden on one while leaving 
the other in cultivation, and 
the rice terraces across the 
river are protected as a green 
area and cannot be built on. 
Within the boundary wall of 
volcanic stone, buildings and 
landscape are interwoven, and 
every interior space is con- 
nected to an outdoor room 
or terrace. 

Visitors enter from the 
road at the top of the site, 


Lert: The dining area, which is on 
a raised platform made of benkiral 
wood, has a view of the entrance 
court garden. “The sound of water 
quietly falling from pond to pond 
is always present,” says Anttila. A 
pair of Indonesian masks guard the 
teak table and chairs. 
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step through a stone gate that 
serves as a symbolic front 
door and find themselves on 
an axis of steps and stone 
platforms, which divides the 
residential structure and swim- 
ming pool to the right from 
a linear sequence of airy pa- 
vilions to the left. Water 
splashes from fountains and 
cascades from pool to pool, 
producing a cooling murmur. 
The existing terraces have 
been preserved, and concrete 
retaining walls faced with 
river rocks check the land- 
slides that can occur after 
heavy rains. 

The public rooms were 
built by skilled artisans from 
locally available materials. Co- 
conut-palm columns support 
cross beams and a vault that 
is covered with thatched reeds. 
“We had designed the overall 
shapes and volumes, but we 
relied completely on the crafts- 
men to deliver fine finishes 
and details,” Amalou recalls. 
“Language was a barrier, but 
sketches carried us through.” 

The 1,800-square-foot liv- 
ing room rises 23 feet to the 
pitch of the ceiling vault. 
The kitchen, dining room and 
bar occupy separate open- 
sided structures on either side 
of the living room. In contrast, 
the two-story house at the 
top of the slope is fully en- 
closed and air-conditioned, 
though glass sliders open onto 
decks. To break up the mass 
of this structure, Amalou 
used stepped roofs of thatch, 
which provide added protec- 
tion from sun and rain, and 
he employed wood and stuc- 
co atop the timber-and-stone 
first floor, embedding the 
rear of the house in the earth. 
continued on page 169 


“The pool is a central feature of 
the grounds,” says AlMalki, who 
oversaw the landscaping. “I wanted 
a large garden with ponds and ter- 
races leading down toward the wa- 
ter like a rice field.” The teak chaise 
longues and umbrellas were hand- 
craited locally. 
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: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


CHER 


AT HER TTALIAN 


RENAISSANCE-STYLE 


REFUGE ON A 
MALIBU BLUFF 











Interior Design by Ron Wilson 
Text by Nancy Collins 


Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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very day when I 
wake up and look 
out my bedroom 
window, I’m never 
not amazed,” marvels Cher, 
staring out one of a myriad 
of arched windows that de- 
fine her new house, an Italian 
Renaissance-style villa that 
sits high on a bluff, overlook- 
ing the Pacific Ocean. “Every 
room has two views of the 
ocean, each of which is so 
beautiful—the water is al- 
ways glistening, the sunset 
always happening. My house 
is so special because it’s my 
sanctuary, my fortress, real- 
ly—the only place I have any 
privacy. There’s no place else 
that I would rather be.” 
Coming from Cher, that 
says a lot. After all, the singer 
has turned out a hit—and a 


Cher commissioned designer and 
longtime friend Ron Wilson to dec- 
orate an Italian Renaissance-style 
residence in Malibu. “I’m comfort- 
able here,” says the singer-actress. 
“This house... this house wraps its 
arms around me.” Lert: The rear fa- 
cade overlooks an infinity-edge pool. 


house—or two in her time. 
So when it came to putting 
together her 19th project with 
designer Ron Wilson, she 
knew what she wanted—and 
he, how to make it happen. 
“Both structurally and in 
terms of the interior, this 
house was Cher’s concept,” ad- 
mits Wilson. “My job is to in- 
terpret what she’s thinking.” 
It is an enviable marriage 
of minds that began in En- 
cino, California, when both 
were teenagers and Wilson 
drove a slamming Corvette. 
“She thought I was hot stuff,” 
laughs the designer. “Oh, 
yeah,” concedes the actress, “I 
had a huge crush on Ronnie.” 
Until, that is, she met up 
with a guy called Sonny, with 
whom she bought her first 
home: a model house designed 


“The entire project was a collabo- 
ration between Cher and me,” says 
Wilson. “She was totally involved 
with the landscape design—which 
is unbelievable. She’s very gifted.” 
Asove: The gated entrance, and a 
spacious courtyard beyond, from 
the private driveway. 
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by Wilson, who “has worked 
on every one of my houses 
since,” says Cher. “I’ve lived 
through Cher’s whole life with 
her,” says Wilson, “and she re- 
members every second of it.” 

So it was perhaps not sur- 
prising when, inspired by visits 
to Venice and to Casa Casua- 
rina, her friend Gianni Ver- 
sace’s mansion in South Beach, 
Miami, Cher decided to build 
her own “version of Vene- 
tian.” “Once her mind moved 
toward Italian Renaissance,” 
says Wilson, “she got 50 books 
and started studying—pre- 
senting me with ideas.” 

“Ron and I work together 
in a unique way,” explains 
Cher. “I tell him what I want, 
he says I’m crazy, and then I 
get it. I bust his chops, but we 
laugh the whole time.” 

Three years of laughter 
later, the pair’s Venetian vi- 
sion a la Malibu became a 
16,000-square-foot reality: 
three stories of bush-ham- 
mered travertine, hand-carved 
marble, stamped-copper ceil- 
ings, rugs from Egypt, fire- 
places from Mexico, Gothic 
Revival chandeliers measur- 
ing six feet by four feet, a 
balustrade from San Simeon 
and even a tapestry that once 
hung in the court of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

It is a house as dramatic as 
its owner. “I like its drama, its 
splendor,” says Cher of the 
Italian Renaissance sensibili- 
ty. “It has beautiful pagean- 
try” and strong, definitive 
lines. “I like very mascu- 
line surfaces done in a very 
feminine way.” 

Starting with her command 
post—the master bedroom. 
“When Sonny and I first got 
together, we had absolutely 


Lert: “All of the art”—including the 
circa 1880 oil found in Europe that 
hangs in the living room—“was 

of special interest to Cher,” says Wil- 
son. “She was responsible for pur- 
chasing most of it herself.” The 
chair, sofa, stool and bench fabrics 
were designed by Wilson. 


ABOVE: A late-19th-century paint- 
ing depicting Jesus Christ and 
Mary Magdalene, an antique bronze 
and a Gothic Revival settle are in the 
area where the entrance hall meets 
the lower stair landing. The walls, 
floors and staircase, with an iron bal- 
ustrade, are stone. 


 ——— 


BELOw: In the living room is a Goth- 
ic Revival stone mantelpiece that 
was carved in Mexico. “The house 
is light,” says Cher. “Its walls are 
light. I don’t have a dark wall in the 
house.” Soft velvets and an inlaid- 
wood low table underscore the in- 
terior’s muted palette. 























BrLow: From the loggia is a view 
of the infinity-edge pool, which 
seemingly overflows into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. An Egyptian sculp- 
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ture rests on a woven-reed low ta- 
ble. Standing bronze oil lamps are 
beneath arches supported by col- 
umns with vines carved in relief. 








Lert: English bronze chandeliers 
hang from the dining room’s 
stamped-copper ceiling. Gothic Re- 
vival chairs, bought in London, sur- 
round a table dressed in silk taffeta 
and topped with orchids, candlelit 
centerpieces and white china with 
gold trim. Rug from Mansour. 


no money, so we bought fab- 
ulous pieces in junk stores. 
But we could only afford to 
do the bedroom, so early on 
I got used to making my 
bedroom very functional. It’s 
where I spend most of my 
time—where I work, hang 
out with friends. It has to 
be multipurpose.” 

And it had to have, as Wil- 
son puts it, “severe comfort.” 
To accomplish this, the de- 
signer juxtaposed solidity and 
femininity: Stone floors are 
softened by a handwoven rug; 
tufted slipper satin covers a 
bed elevated on a stone plat- 


form and flanked by 19th- 





century English cabinets— 
“furniture Gothic enough to 
belong in a monastery”—and 
a chaise longue and chairs are 
man-size but welcoming in 
their tufted velvets and silks. 
The same yin-yang motif 
continues in the living room, 
where velvet and silk damask 
play off a giant stone mantel- 
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piece, hand-carved in Mexico, 
and limestone floors that, says 
Wilson, “arrived in huge per- 
fect slabs. No one was used to 
working with 16,000 square 
feet of material, so they had to 
hammer the edges to break it 
up and give it personality.” 
The same approach applied 
to the building material of the 


loggia’s arches: marble. Their 
carvings were done by hand by 
Florida artisans whom Cher 
found and moved onto the 
property during the two years 
it took to complete the work. 


Although omnipresent 
arched windows limit wall 
space, what remains is glori- 
fied with expansive religious 


A painting of Mary with Christ is 
above the bed, with a frame uphol- 
stered in Scalamandré silk, in the 
master suite. The large brass trunk 
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paintings picked up by Cher 
years before she dreamed of 
re-creating St. Mark’s Square 
in Malibu. One favorite, which 
she stumbled upon at Paris’s 
Marcel Pousse 11 years ago, 
depicts Jesus standing with 
Mary Magdalene in a garden 
of sunflowers. “I was walk- 
ing down an alleyway when I 


at the foot of the bed, which is ele- 
vated on a stone platform, holds a 


television. Lamps from Kathleen 
Caid’s Antique Artistry. 


} 


jim 


saw this tattered but amazing 
picture, from a French con- 
vent school, of Jesus wear- 
ing a caftan,” she recalls. “And 
I'd never seen a picture of Je- 
sus in a caftan.” 

If, in fact, Cher has a sec- 
ond (in her case make that a 
third or a fourth) calling, it 

continued on page 169 
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“My house Is so special 
because it’s my sanctuary, 
my fortress, really—the 
only place | have 
any privacy,” says Cher. 
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“Her great love is Malibu.” A low 
carved marble balustrade defines 


the outside d 


“The infinity-edge pool is where I 


” 


spend all of my time in the summer 
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says Cher. “She’s above the beach—a 
mile from the water,” adds Wilson. 


iled pool. , 
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@ 
Hal k | | THE SIMPLE 
POE TRY OF A 


FARMHOUSE 
IN A MISTY 

VALLEY 
IN JAPAN 


Text by Jonathan Kandell 
Photography by 
Erhard Pfeiffer 


lex Kerr is venting 
on the veranda of 
the often exasper- 
ating dream house 
he purchased three decades 
ago in the heart of Shikoku is- 
land, one of the most remote 
sites in Japan. “It’s a never- 
ending task—old wood that 
has to be replaced, leaks that 
have to be repaired, and the 
thatching, always the thatch- 
ing,” he complains. But then, 
as waves of mist caress the 
surrounding Iya Valley and 
smoke from a smoldering 
hearth envelops his thatch- 
roofed house in sweet-scent- 
ed mystery, Kerr becomes 
smitten all over again by the 
sheer beauty of it all and 
wonders if “there’s anyplace 
on earth that has a more ever- 
changing, incredible view.” 
As a United States Navy 
brat in Japan, Kerr became so 
enamored with the country’s 
aesthetic traditions that he 
molded himself into a major 
Japanese cultural critic and 
art collector-dealer at a sur- 
prisingly young age. But ful- 
filling his fantasy of own- 
ing and restoring a residence 
that would evoke Japan’s an- 
cient past has taken a lot 
more persistence and time. 
Kerr first arrived in the Iya 
Valley during his student days 
in the early 1970s, after rid- 
ing for hours on the back of a 


Situated on a ridge in Japan’s ver- 
dant Iya Valley is Chiiori, or “Cot- 
tage of the Flute,” a thatch-roofed 
farmhouse owned by Americans 
Alex Kerr and Mason Florence. The 
early-18th-century structure is be- 
ing carefully restored and serves as 
both a private residence and a pub- 
lic forum for artistic events. 
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ABOVE: In the zashiki, or main room, 
a pair of plaques bear the name of 
the house. “Ac the bottom of the one 
at left, ’ve written ‘1988,’ the year 
the roof was rethatched,” says Kerr. 
“The one at right remains undated, 
awaiting the final restoration of the 
house someday in the future.” 


Japanese friend’s motorcycle. 
The last part of the journey 
had to be made on foot, up a 
steep path that ended at the 
doorstep of an early-18th-cen- 
tury farmhouse, abandoned 
and in ruins. Deep below, a 
river had carved out the Iya 
Valley, and straight ahead, 
with no middle distance, 
forested mountains shrouded 
with clouds looked like a 
landscape out of an antique 
Chinese painting. “This is it,” 
Kerr remembers thinking. 
For many centuries the lya 


Valley was a hideaway for 
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RiGut: Wood tansu, or chests, fill the 
kitchen, which is lined with common 


Japanese objects, including, from 


top left, an onigawara, or protective 
roof tile, black-lacquered ozen (food 
trays) and sake bottles. The wood- 
handled iron hook hanging at left 
was once the key to the house. 


people escaping the oppres- 
siveness of central authority 
in Kyoto or Tokyo. Kerr also 
considered himself a refugee 
of sorts, from the concrete 
and neon that were obliterat- 
ing urban neighborhoods and 
laying waste to the country- 
side around the more popu- 
lated regions of Japan. But the 
inhabitants of the Iya Valley 
can be suspicious of outsid- 
ers, whom they call “people 
from below.” And suspicion 

1 easily turn to fear, as 
Kerr discovered. One day as 
he sat at the foot of a shrine, 
resting after a long walk, he 
encountered an old woman 
who mistook the carrot- 
topped foreigner for a devil 
or shrine spirit and ran away 
screaming hysterically. Even 
after that misunderstanding 
was cleared up, it took many 
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empty,” says Kerr, who 
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left the rooms bare. 





months of negotiations with 
the locals before Kerr could 
take possession of his house. 
But the lengthy talks also 
cemented lifelong friendships 
twith the neighbors, whose 
help was essential in making 
the shattered building habit- 
fable again. Its architecture 
‘harks back to an era before 
tile roofs and tatami mats be- 
came hallmarks of traditional 
| Japanese houses. Its floors are 
made of bare wood planks, its 
ceiling is vaulted and porous, 
and its roof is thickly thatched. 
The design was perfectly suit- 
ed for the curing of tobacco, 
the region’s main cash crop 
until recent years. Because of 
the heavy rainfall, tobacco 
leaves were hung from the raf- 
ters and dried by smoke from 
two ivori, or floor hearths. 
But centuries of tobacco 
curing had left the house— 
unoccupied since the 1950s— 
black with soot. Much of the 


thatch had rotted. Kerr and 
his neighbors found some re- 
placement thatch in other 
abandoned Iya Valley houses. 
They carried the heavy straw 
bundles on their backs for 
miles, up and down winding 
mountain paths. Kerr’s clos- 
est neighbor, Omo, then su- 
pervised the rethatching. It 
was a temporary solution, be- 
cause fresh thatch was needed. 
Eventually Kerr located the 
valley’s only surviving field 
of thatch and bought the 
last harvest—at a price many 
times more than he paid for 
his 1,100-square-foot house 

and its quarter acre of land. 
The interior also present- 
ed some daunting problems. 
‘To create a sense of expansive 
space, Kerr removed, with 
great effort, the heavy wooden 
doors that the last occupants 
had used to partition the 
house into small, cramped 
continued on page 170 


Opposite: An oak-leaf-crested 
maku, or banner, from a samurai 
mansion hangs in the zashiki, whose 
two irori, or floor hearths, heat the 
structure. “In houses like this, the 
irori burned year-round, and water 
for tea was always kept at a slow boil 
in a hanging kettle,” notes Kerr. 


ABovE: A futon—enveloped by an 
antique hemp mosquito net—is 
opened in the zashiki each night. Ac- 
cording to Kerr, the original pine 
floors have been naturally blackened 
“from hundreds of years of soot pro- 
duced by the ivori.” BELow: A floor 
lamp illuminates Chiiori at dusk. 
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Asove: Lord Glenconner, with his 
Jack Russell terrier Frankie, relaxes 
on the veranda of Beau Estate, his 
160-acre retreat on St. Lucia, in the 
West Indies. The gilt fruit stand at 
left, which is on one of two 19th- 
century side tables with bone inlay, 
was a gift from Princess Margaret. 


oing relief work 
during the Rus- 
sian Revolution, 
Lord Glenconner’s 
grandmother often had guns 
pointed at her. “Nonsense!” 
she would say as she pushed 
away the offending muzzle, 
then calmly go about her 
business. She displayed + 
same conviction of invin¢ 
bility at a Red Cross confe: 
ence. When she saw that th: 
debate was going against hei 
she rose majestically from her 
seat and announced: “If there 
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are any more speeches, I shall 
make them myself!” Glen- 
conner loves telling those sto- 
ries because he is, of course, 
talking about himself as well 
as his grandmother. Many 
people want their way. Glen- 
conner gets his—and pity the 
person who objects. 
Who else could have seen 
promise in an arid Carib- 
bean island not much big- 
ger than Central Park? For 
that was what Mustique was 
when Glenconner bought it 
in 1958—nothing but sand, 
crub and a tiny ramshackle 
illage. And nothing there was 
inti! 1963, when his father, 
he previous Lord Glencon- 
old the family finan- 
iness and left the act- 
his son Colin 
Tennant, without a career. 


On 





Deeply disappointed—‘I was, 
frankly, running the compa- 
ny brilliantly,” he says—Ten- 
nant turned his attention to 
that obscure little island he 
had bought in the Grenadines. 

“I see the end, and then 
work out how to get there,” 
says Glenconner, who inher- 
ited his father’s title, as well 
as Glen, the Tennant family’s 
estate in Scotland—a turret- 
ed 35-room house surround- 
ed by several thousand acres. 
The end he envisioned for 
Mustique was a new kind of 


RIGHT: Part of the main structure, 
built circa 1910, was moved from 
Vieux Fort, a St. Lucian village. 
“These are called chattel houses,” 
says Glenconner. “During slavery, 
laborers weren’t allowed to own 
the land, only the house, so they 
built houses that could be moved.” 


St. Lucia: 





| THE INTREPID CREATOR OF MUSTIQUE TURNS HIS 
PAT TENTION ELSEWHERE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Bruce Buck 
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resort, a haven for the rich, 
the very rich and the very, very 
rich. He cleared the brush, 
built roads and laid telephone 
and electrica! lines, but his 
real talent was his ability to 


attract people—the right peo- 
ple—to an out-of-the-way is- 
land no one had ever heard 


of. Indeed, he ; 

gave so many lavi 

that the tabloids nick: 
him Lord of the Reve! 
the partying, he maintain 
for a purpose—the prom 
tion of his little island. 











“T don’t believe in adver- 
tisement,” he says. “I believe 
in self-advertisement, at which 
I’m adept. No one ever knew 
what I did. They said that I 
was a lotus eater. But I never 
even had time to pick a lotus, 
let alone eat it.” It helped 
that in 1960 Glenconner had 
offered a woman he had once 
dated—Princess Margaret— 

hoice of a wedding present: 
10 »each acres on Mustique 

- the more usual cocktail 
shaker from \sprey’s. She 
and her fre- 





Lert: The early-18th-century mar- 
ble bust on the veranda “resembled 
my handsome cook, Gloria Alexan- 
der,” says Glenconner, who bought 
it in London. The console table dates 
to the 1850s. BELow: He made the 
bamboo shell table, which displays 
some of his Mustique finds. 


quent visits to her new house, 
Les Jolies Eaux, proclaimed 
to the world that the island 
was both chic and safe. 
Glenconner named his own 
villa the Great House. Built of 
gleaming white coral stone, it 
was designed by his longtime 
friend, English set designer 
Oliver Messel, who, inspired 
by the Hagia Sophia in Is- 
tanbul, placed a magnificent 
dome in the center. The re- 
sult was a home fit for a king, 
or at least the king of Mus- 
tique, which Glenconner was 
for many years. Gradually, 
however, his moneyed sub- 
jects grew restless. “It becomes 
wearisome to listen to people 
complain,” says Glenconner, 
“and in the long run it wasn’t 
worth listening to them.” The 
feeling was mutual, and Glen- 
conner’s occasionally dicta- 
torial manner was amply dis- 
played in a recent British 
documentary, The Man Who 


“T intensely dislike clutter,” Glen- 
conner says of the sparsely furnished 
house. Oppostre: In the sitting room, 
colonial West Indian pieces include 
a 19th-century console table, topped 
with silver and glass objects, and a 
mahogany side chair. The cane set- 
tee at rear is Indo-Portuguese. 
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A circa 1830 Anglo-Indian peacock 
bed highlights the master bedroom. 
‘Peacocks symbolize royalty in In- 
dia,” notes New York dealer Michael 
Connors, who found many of the 
antiques that fill Glenconner’s 
house. “Royal furniture was often 
covered with silver or gold, which 
makes this bed priceless.” 
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A “rat hole orné,” Glenconner fondly 
calls his combined gingerbreads. But it is a rat hole 
designed with style, flair and insouciance. 





Bought Mustique. Yo describe 
him, wrote one astonished re- 
viewer, you had to “imagine 
your most crotchety uncle on 
his worst day and magnify 
that tenfold.” As his island 
paradise turned sour, Glen- 
conner and his wife, Lady 
Anne, the eldest daughter of 
the fifth earl of Leicester, be- 
gan searching for another. 
After looking just about 
everywhere—the Glencon- 
ners often accompanied Prin- 
cess Margaret on her official 
Visits to remote spots of the 
Commonwealth—they found 
what they were looking for 
close by, on St. Lucia. The is- 
land was already popular with 
British and American tour- 
ists, but perhaps its most beau- 
tiful spot, a picturesque bay 


ABOVE: In one corner, a walnut arm- 
chair inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
and bone is near two small artworks 
by Simon Bussy. Over the round 
table are 19th-century entomologi- 
cal drawings by the Reverend Lans- 
down Guilding, who classified the 
flora and fauna of St. Vincent. 


between two mountain peaks, 
was not only undeveloped but 
for sale—and at a very good 
price. Snapping it up in 1982, 
Glenconner again peered in- 
to the future. On two-thirds 
of his 480 acres he envisioned 
a thriving, four-star resort; 
on the remaining 160 acres 
he saw homes for the rich. 
For several years all went 
according to plan. A group of 
Iranian investors built the re- 
sort, Glenconner drew lines 


for the parcels he hoped to 








sell, and he even opened a res- 
taurant to entice potential 
buyers. Bang, he called it, be- 
cause it was bang between The 
Pitons, the two mountains that 
stood on either side of the bay. 
He made the restaurant an 
almost exact copy of Messel’s 
stage set for a Broadway mu- 
sical of the ’50s: House of 
Flowers. Until he could build 
something grander, Glencon- 
ner also set up a little house 
for himself in a prime spot 
overlooking the water. After 
three seasons, however, the 
resort went bust, and all Glen- 
conner’s plans were put on 
hold. No one, he knew, would 
want to build next to a failed 
and deserted resort. Then in 
his 60s, Glenconner could do 
little but fume. “I was caught 





ABOVE: A crewelwork coverlet 
adds color to the St. Lucian bed in 
the guest room. Among the memen- 
tos on the courbaril-wood table are 
a porcelain shell, a mid-Victorian 
glass lamp and an 18th-century Chi- 
nese celadon bowl. The 19th-cen- 
tury portrait is of an Englishwoman. 


in my prime,” he says. “I’m 
past it now. It took five or six 
years out of my life, so I’ve 
got to struggle on now that 
I’m far too old.” 

When he was not travel- 
ing, which he does often, 
Glenconner focused his at- 
tention on his little house, 
a tiny gingerbread cottage 
he had moved from a nearby 
village. Its former address, 
16 Clarke Street, still stands 
above the front door. In 1999 
he bought another ginger- 
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bread. He joined the two to- 
gether and now has two bed- 
rooms, two baths, a sitting 


room and a veranda with a 
spectacular view of the sea 
and mountains. Much of the 
work he did himself. “When 
I came here,” he says, “I had 
no idea about cooking or how 
to mend the electric light. I 
do know now.” Having said 
that, he recites a poem by 
Hilaire Belloc: “‘Lord Finch- 
ley tried to mend the Elec- 
tric Light/ Himself. It struck 
him dead: And served him 
right! /It is the business of 
the wealthy man/To give 
employment to the artisan.’” 
A “rat hole orné,” Glencon- 
ner fondly calls his combined 
gingerbreads. But it is a rat 
hole designed with style, flair 
and insouciance, and the ormé 
is far from ordinary. A few 
pieces, including the 19th- 
century Anglo-Indian bed in 
the master bedroom, came 
from Glenconner’s house on 
Mustique. A gilt mid-Victori- 
an fruit stand came from Prin- 
cess Margaret. “Princess Mar- 
continued on page 170 


ABovE: “I was very fortunate to find 
this property between The Pitons,” 
says Glenconner. “Hardly anybody 
on St. Lucia had seen the moun- 
tains until we opened a road here. 
You had to come by boat or in 

a canoe.” Lert: The west veranda 
overlooks the Petit Piton. 


Top: Glenconner stands in front of 
the third house, now a shop for his 
visitors. “I wanted a little place 
down here so my clients wouldn’t 
have to depend on the hotel,” he 
says. The gingerbread cottage, built 
in the early 20th century, was trans- 
ported from a mountain village. 
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New York-based designer Sylvia 
Owen updated a 19th-century pal- 
ace for a businessman in Marrakech. 
Opposite: A view through the in- 
terior courtyard shows the dining 


room, beyond, and the observation 
pavilion atop the house. ABOvE: On 
one side of the courtyard is the sa- 
lon entrance, flanked by a pair of 
carved doors original to the palace. 








Interior Design by Sylvia Owen, AiA, AsiD 
Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Robert Reck 
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Lert: “The colonnaded courtyard 
is the first area one encounters when 
entering the house,” says Owen. “It’s 
where guests are received.” Cen- 
tral to the Carrara marble—floored 
space is a fountain from India, sur- 
rounded by four planters contain- 
ing orange and lemon trees. 


hile commis- 

sions to deco- 

rate houses in 

Marrakech of- 
ten cause an attack of “more 
is more,” New York designer 
Sylvia Owen chose a “less 
is more” approach when she 
was asked by an international 
businessman to bring an ear- 
ly-19th-century royal palace 
into the 21st century. 

Owen and her client shared 
an enthusiasm for Morocco 
and its architecture, so the two 
went in search of a suitable 
house. They found it in the 
heart of the city’s medina: a 
small palace owned by descen- 








dants of Moroccan royalty. 

“When we first saw it, 
everything was run-down. 
The inner courtyard was over- 
grown with grass, and the 
few trees were withered and 
scragely,” says Owen. “Even 
though there were wonderful 
old doors and ceilings, the 
whole place needed redoing. 

“I fell in love with the 
house immediately,” she adds, 
“but it turned out to be the 
most difficult project I’ve 
ever done. I was working 
within a different culture— 
donkeys were brought in to 
dig out the space for the 
swimming pool. I couldn’t 


speak the language, and cer- 


BELow: The salon’s original ceiling, 
which is inscribed with religious 
texts in Arabic, was retained. The ta- 
bles are made from Moroccan doors; 
the throne chairs are from Ghana. 
Owen designed the banquettes, 
which are covered in a Schumacher 
fabric. Artemide sconces. 
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| OprosirTeE: Moroccan artisans cre- 

_ ated the library’s traditional carved 

| and painted ceiling as well as the 

| tiled fireplace, over which hangs a 

' Moroccan calligraphy work. Above 
the sofa, with an Osborne & Little 
stripe, is a print by Robert Kelly. The 
chair and table are Syrian. 


tain materials or fixtures, like 
|high-end appliances, were 
not available.” 

‘To complicate matters fur- 
ther, in the midst of the 
project, Moroccan architect 
Abedelghani Benkirane, who 
had organized all the con- 
tractors, died, and for almost 
half a year nothing happened. 

“After his death, which was 
a terrible shock, I had to 
go back to the house and 
find subcontractors to do the 
work,” says Owen. “During 
the year and a half it took to 
complete the project, I prob- 
ably made around 20 trips to 
Morocco altogether.” 

Early on, Owen and the 


owner realized that the palace, 
which was to be a weekend 
retreat for the businessman 
and his grown children, was 
too small. When an adjacent 
structure became available, 
he bought it and combined 
the two to create an 8,000- 
square-foot house, which he 
named Riyad Jasmin. 

As with many riyads—the 
Moroccan word for buildings 
surrounding interior court- 
yards and gardens—the 13- 
room, seven-bath house is 
completely anonymous from 
the busy medina street. Open 
the door, and the magic 
begins. An ornate fountain 
from India splashes mer- 


BeELow: As elsewhere in the house, 
the walls of the pool room are fin- 
ished in tadelakt, a Moroccan plas- 
ter. Manuel Canovas bedcovering. 
Ricut: Three works from Tjasa 
Owen’s envelope series hang in a 
small seating area off the court- 
yard. Boyd Lighting sconces. 
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Ricut: For the second-floor master 
bedroom, which overlooks the pool 
area, cedar latticework was incorpo- 
rated into the doors and balustrade. 
The bold bedcovering echoes the 
common Moroccan zelliges, or mo- 
saic tiles, used in the residence. 
Schumacher linen on side chair. 


rily in the center of the 
white-marble-paved court- 
yard, which is lined on three 
sides with colonnades, each 
having three arches. A cen- 
tral axis sweeps from the sa- 
lon across the courtyard and 
into the dining room. 

To establish cleaner sight 
lines, Owen left the origi- 
nal interior doors semiperma- 
nently open and placed new 
glass doors within the carved 
cedar arches. The originals 
now serve as functioning ob- 
jets dart, with perhaps the 
most beautiful pair, intricate- 
ly carved and trimmed with 
hammered brass, hung in a 
corridor between the salon 
and the main courtyard. 

Today the house, with its 
traditional Moroccan details, 
looks as if it has always been 
there. But with the exception 
of the antique wood doors, 
the 200-year-old carved and 
painted ceilings in the dining 











room and salon, and a few 
other particulars, everything 
is the work of contemporary 
Moroccan artisans. 

Take the dining room. 
‘The walls and fire surround, 
covered in colorful, geomet- 
rically patterned ze/liges— 
mosaic tiles—were made to 
order. The cedar tables and 


chairs, and even the dinner 
service, were all crafted lo- 
cally, the only foreign intru- 
sions being slipcovers, mod- 
ern sconces and an Eero 
Saarinen table. 

In the long and narrow 
salon, custom-designed red 
banquettes line the walls, 
and at one end, Owen add- 









































ed an element that hadn’t 
existed in the original pal- 
ace: a fireplace. She also de- 
signed Arabian-style wood 
screens for the doors and 
balustrades around the pool 
and the second-floor bed- 
rooms. “Reproductions,” she 
says, “as are the peach-col- 
ored marble floors and the 
intricately constructed ceil- 
ing in the library.” 

Because Riyad Jasmin, like » 
all houses in the medina, is | 
more or less enclosed, to 
open up views of the snow- 
covered Atlas Mountains, , 
Owen added a little wooden 
pavilion with glass doors on 
the roof, accessed by a spiral 
staircase. 

“The design of this house : 
is comparatively clean,” says 
Owen. “It’s simple and un- 
cluttered. To Moroccans, it’s |} 
positively modern,” she says | 
with a smile. 0 













































Lert: Built into the rooftop garden 
terrace is the pavilion, offering a 
360-degree view encompassing the 
medina—Marrakech’s bustling old 
town—and the Atlas Mountains. 
Opposite: Glass tiles line the bot- 
tom of the pool, sited on the house’s | 
central axis in a second courtyard. 
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his boat has been a legend 

since the day it was launched 

—upside down. The keel was 

so deep it could not be moved 

in the usual way; the boat was so stable the 

builders were confident it would right 

itself. It did and, in doing so, soaked the 
onlookers who had come to marvel. 

Phocea is a very serious yacht. It was 

designed to be raced single-handed across 

the Atlantic and is the largest boat ever 
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to be sailed by one person. It is the 
world’s fastest 246-foot monohull sail- 
ing boat and the world’s largest private 
sailing yacht. Long and narrow, it slices 
through the water like an arrow—17 
knots is usual, 20 knots is frequent, and 
it has done 30.5 knots. 

It is beautiful for the same reasons 
that it sails well. “The view from the 
helm is like being in a cathedral,” says 
owner Mouna Ayoub. “The proportions 


are right even when it’s lying at anchor. 
This yacht has a pedigree: Any refit 
would have to recognize the racing spir- 
it that is its soul.” 

Ayoub allows the world to know her 
for her collection of couture clothes, her 
jewels and the parties where she wears 
them. What the world rarely knows 
about is her profound love for her family 
and her need for privacy after an overpub- 
licized divorce. The yacht represents time 














with her family and privacy for them all. 

She can do a very stylish disappearing 
act. When the gypsy spirit prompts, Ay- 
oub is off to sea, the clothes and the 
jewelry going with her. Good storage 
was high on the agenda, and it would 
be as meticulously crafted as the rest of 
the boat. The Liirssen shipyard, near Bre- 
men, did the refit; naval architect Butch 
Dalrymple-Smith advised; London-based 
‘Tim Heywood remodeled the exteriors; 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD FOR MOUN 
AYOUB AND HER INCOMPARABLY 
SLEEK YACHT, PHOCEA 


Interior Design by Jorg Beiderbeck/Exterior Design by Tim Heywood 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Marina Faust 





Far Lert: “One of the best things 
about sailing is the silence, the peace,” 
says Mouna Ayoub (left), who assem- 
bled an international team for a two- 
year-long refit of her four-masted 
yacht, Phocea. She wanted to stamp 
her own identity on the famous 
single-handed racing boat, so she 
had its white hull painted navy. 


BELow: The interiors, which were 
laid out by Bremen-based Jorg Bei- 
derbeck, feature marquetry pieces 
designed by Tim Gosling, of David 
Linley & Co. in London. His inlaid 
rosewood low table centers the sa- 
loon. The space, formerly an open 
deck, has a curved ceiling and floor. 
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“Since Phocea comes with a French 
provenance, we decided to use 
French furniture, but we needed to 
avoid sharp corners,” explains Gos- 
ling. “That led perfectly to a mod- 
ern interpretation of Louis XV.” 
BELOW AND Ricut: Removable pol- 
ished-oak paneling frames the saloon. 


Jorg Beiderbeck in Bremen decorated 
the interiors; Tim Gosling, of David 
Linley & Co. in London, designed fine 
marquetry furniture. 

They were all thrust into the whirlwind 
that is her life. “Working with Mouna is 
unpredictable but fun,” says Gosling. “I 
would go down to the boat for the day, 
all the phones would be ringing, Mouna 
would be on her way to a party and I 
would tag along. Once I found myself on 
the dance floor of a nightclub, desperate 
to discuss the very complicated devices 
for securing furniture to the floor. She 
nearly clobbered me with her diamond.” 

Everyone on the refit team kept in 
mind that this is a French boat with a 
French history, designed in 1976 by 
renowned naval architect Michel Bigoin 
in Marseilles. Alas, after its first single- 
handed transatlantic race, size restrictions 
were imposed on most competitions. 

Bernard Tapie, chairman of the soccer 
club Olympique de Marseilles, was the 
next owner. He asked Bigoin to length- 
en the hull, raise the masts, increase the 
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sail area and install a hydraulic system 
for trimming the sails. He also came up 
with the name Phocea, after the proud 
Phocaean people who settled Marseilles. 

Ayoub had seen the yacht under his 
ownership and never forgot it, so when 
circumstances forced ‘Tapie to sell it, she 
saw her chance. “I wanted a boat, but it 
had to be a sailing boat,” she says. “Motor- 
boats look as though you could iron your 





clothes with them. They’re too high; it’s 
like being in a tall building. If you want to 
swim, you have to go down three stories. 
On Phocea you could dive off the deck. 
“What I love is the silence of sailing, 
that moment when youre out of harbor, 
the engine is turned off, and there’s only 
the wind,” continues Ayoub. “A motorboat 
is like a motorcycle—all that noise, all that 
bouncing around. I would never own one. 
Everything about sailing appeals to me.” 
The refit began small, became big, un- 
til everything was stripped out and restored 
or created anew. It took two years, and 
throughout that time she approved every 
detail, sometimes several times over. 
“We redesigned the gym seven 


times,” says Beiderbeck. “Everything is | 
to a high standard, even the sauna and © 
the hair salon. Now we can laugh about | 


it—she pushed us to do things we didn’t 
realize we could do. For example, floors 
in the saloon have a gentle curve be- 


cause the area was originally an open. 


deck. Each piece of the parquetry had to 
be cut to accommodate that curve. 
“Also, the saloon’s low silhouette de- 
mands low ceilings; there’s little space for 
the mechanics,” Beiderbeck points out. 


Opposite: “It’s all about numbers 
and mathematics—these masts are 
just right proportionally for the 
length of the yacht,” says Ayoub. She 
asked designer Tim Heywood to re- 
configure the exteriors; he included 
several areas for relaxation. Casual 
meals are enjoyed on the aft deck. 
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paneling of limed oak or bird’s-eye 
maple and mahogany throughout, 
says Beiderbeck. “That sounds 
















“People think boats represent escape and 
that there should be fantasy interiors. In 
fact, it’s the opposite. Everything must be 
very disciplined to work in small spaces.” 
Dalrymple-Smith also knew the prob- 
lems of fitting in essentials. “We needed a 
secondary means of escape,” he says. “The 
emergency hatch is above the bathroom 
in the master stateroom, so the white- 
marble shower has a golden ladder to 
match the other fittings. My role was to 
be the conscience of the project, to re- 
mind everyone of the regulations.” 
‘The interiors have paneling and rich 
but simple surfaces, a good background 
for the star pieces of furniture designed by 
Gosling. “Air-conditioning makes it pos- 
sible to have intricate marquetry at sea,” 
he says. “We could do complicated inlays, 
interpreting Boulle, in wood rather than 
metal that would corrode. I wanted to con- 
vey the feeling of being inside a beautiful- 
ily made cigar box—but more feminine.” 
“It wouldn’t worry me if it did look 
masculine,” says Ayoub, “that suits my 
tastes exactly. For a house or for a yacht, 
| continued on page 171 





ABOVE: The marquetry headboard 
in the master stateroom depicts 

a cityscape of St.-Tropez with Pho- 
cea sailing offshore. “There are over 
1,000 pieces of wood in this intri- 
cate panel, ranging from burl elm, 
ash and sycamore to boxwood and 
ebony,” Gosling points out. 


























BELow: A comfortable cushioned 
seating area stretches out abaft the 
bridge. The deck was painted oys- 
ter gray to reduce glare, a testament 
to Ayoub’s all-encompassing atten- 
tion to detail. Heywood devised a 
hydraulic swimming platform that 
lowers from the stern beyond. 




















































CONSTRUCTING A FAMILY COMPOUND IN THE WILDS OF COSTA RICA 
Architecture by Camilo Parra, aia/Text by Wendy Moonan/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


he rain forest of 

Costa Rica might 

not be the first 

place you’d expect 
to find a retired executive of 
a high-tech Houston compa- 
ny, but that’s exactly where 
Manuel Parra commissioned 
El Refugio, his family vaca- 
tion compound. 

The enterprising former 
software developer bought a 
swath of remote jungle, sight 
unseen, on Costa Rica’s south- 
east coast and asked his archi- 
tect son, Camilo, to design a 
house “with all the comforts 
of home”—which, for Parra 
and his wife, Nancy, includes 
a wine cellar, a trash com- 
pactor, a satellite television 
and a fully equipped gym. 

Building a luxury house in 
the tropics isn’t easy, especial- 
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ly when it’s in an earthquake 
zone. Erecting one in Punta 
Uva, a sleepy, sparsely popu- 
lated fishing village 40 miles 
south of the nearest city, Puer- 
to Lim6n, is even harder. The 
closest airport is in the capital, 
San José, a four-hour drive, 
and the closest lumberyard is 
62 miles away; every appli- 
ance had to be imported from 
the United States. Nonethe- 
less, Camilo Parra designed 
the 65-acre compound, super- 
vised the construction and got 
the 8,000-square-foot house 
built in less than a year. 

The setting was magnifi- 
cent, if formidable. The hill- 
side site—a short hike from a 
sandy Caribbean beach—was 
densely forested with tall oak, 
mount: in almond, cedar, cei- 
ba, Atle atic laurel and mimosa 


trees. It had no roads, electric- 
ity or running water. In fact, 
half of the property falls with- 
in the Gandoca-Manzanillo 
National Wildlife Refuge and 
cannot be touched. 

“There are plants that date 
back to the dinosaurs,” the ar- 
chitect says. Macaws, toucans, 
woodpeckers and rare broad- 
winged hawks are just a few 
of the 100 bird species that 
swoop through trees popu- 
lated with jaguars, sloths and 
howler monkeys. The birds 
make quite a racket, especially 
at sunset. Foxes, wild pigs, ot- 
ters, lizards, coatis, rabbits and 
snakes can be heard foraging 
in the thick underbrush. 

But Parra had a strategy. He 
had spent a summer working 
for an architect in Limon be- 
fore opening his own firm in 


Houston in 1998, so his ap- 
proach reflected his experi- 
ence in the region. “The first 
real trial was making a road,” 
he says. “You can’t design a 
house without a topograph- 
ic map of the area, and you 
can’t make a good map with- 
out a good road.” Once he 
had hiked through the prop- 
erty, he hired a road contrac- 
tor nicknamed Pajaro Loco 
(“Crazy Bird,” after Woody 
Woodpecker), who simply got 


Asove: A dense Costa Rican jungle 
on the Caribbean Sea proved to be 
the perfect setting—jaguars and 
all—for Manuel and Nancy Parra’s 
ecologically friendly retreat, El 
Refugio. Architect Camilo Parra, 
the couple’s son, designed the house, 
which is made up of three joined 
pavilions. OppostTeE: Each unit has 
a separate staircase for privacy. 
















‘Taking advantage of the climate, ions, needs no air-conditioning due 
Camilo Parra created anopen plan _ to its louvered screens and large slid- 
_ to natitrally ventilate the house. In. ing doors. Parra used native tim- 

I => bers such as mountain almond and 
Atlantic laurel for the entire project. 
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Lert: The master bedroom, its own 
unit, has sliding doors on both sides 
leading to verandas. “It projects a 
feeling of being surrounded by the 
jungle and the ocean,” Parra says, 
“which is visible through the trees.” 
Honduras mahogany and rattan 
furniture “fits the tropical motif.” 


on a bulldozer and carved his 
way up the hill, artfully dodg- 
ing the trees, until he’d gone 
a third of a mile. 

There Parra found a per- 
fect site for the house. (“You 
can see only glimpses of the 
ocean, but you can hear the 
surf,” he says.) Then he spent 
days walking around with a 
topographer to create a com- 


BeLow: A walkway connecting the 
main living area to the master pavil- 
ion. “The covered verandas are 
another way of cooling the house,” 
Parra says, “while serving as an ex- 
tension of the interior space.” They 
also allow inhabitants to remain out- 
side during the frequent downpours. 





and laid out in an irregular C 
around a kidney-shaped pool. 
Each structure has a separate 
entrance so his parents can 
stay there alone comfortably 
or welcome friends and fam- 
ily, including young grand- 
children, for long visits. 
“The site is so remote,” Par- 
ra says, “that I knew it was go- 
ing to have to be a low-tech 


Building a luxury house in the 
tropics isn’t easy, especially when 
it’s in an earthquake zone. 


puter model that he could 
work on from Houston. He 
brought in electrical lines 
from the main road and hired 
a local dowser to find fresh wa- 
ter. Next, he recruited biolo- 
gists to conduct a survey of 
the wildlife and vegetation 
for the planning authorities 
and had a structural engineer 
do a seismic analysis. Finally, 
he was ready to build. 

The architectural scheme 
was simple: three independent 
two-story pavilions joined by 
covered, elevated passageways 


house. Instead of steel, I built 
it almost entirely of wood 
found in the area.” Adopting 
local methods of building, he 
went to San José and hired a 
contractor, an engineer, a cook 
and 45 carpenters. They set up 
a camp and a woodworking 
shop on the premises, living in 
metal sheds and washing with 
water from the new well. 
Parra is essentially a mod- 
ernist. Here he deconstructed 
the classic West Indian planta- 
tion house, borrowing region- 
al design elements like the tin 
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eable roof, oversize columns 


and generous verandas, but 
making them contemporary 
by employing a strict rectilin- 
ear grid throughout. Large 
overhanging eaves provide 
crucial shade and shelter from 
the constant downpours, and 
some of the wide, covered pas- 
sageways are furnished so the 
family can remain outdoors 
in inclement weather. 

All the living quarters are 
on the second floor to take 
advantage of the panoramic 
views of the forest, catch the 
sea breezes, prevent dampness 
and discourage wild animals 
from wandering in. The mas- 
ter suite occupies one pavil- 
ion, the guest quarters occupy 
another, and an open-plan 
family area with a large study 
and living/dining room is in 
the center. This main pavil- 
ion, with its tall ceilings and 
almost seamless transitions 
from interior to exterior, gives 
the heart of the house a feeling 
of airy spaciousness. For the 
furnishings, the Parras chose 
mostly wood and Honduras 
rattan because they fare well 
in the damp, salty climate. 

The first floor houses the 
utility spaces: a dressing room, 
shower, two-car garage, out- 
door bar by the pool, gym and 
workshop, where gardening 
tools are kept. “The rain for- 
est is such a harsh habitat and 
grows so fast, it could easily 
overcome the house,” says Ca- 
milo Parra. The task of keep- 
ing the jungle at bay belongs 
to the caretaker, who patrols 
the perimeter daily with a 
machete, hacking away at the 
encroaching greenery. The 
rewards, however, are well 
worth the effort. As Manuel 
Parra puts it, “Like family, 
this house is for life.” 0 


The pool area has an outdoor bar and 
“is the focal point of the El Refugio 
experience,” says Parra. “Everything 
relates to it.” The pool’s curves off- 
set the house’s geometry and “evoke 
something more natural,” he adds. 

“Tt’s like a pond—at least the frogs 

think so; they’re always jumping in.” 
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Singapore’s Raffles 


BRINGING A BRITISH COLONIAL STOPOVER BACK TO ITS HEYDAY 
Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


ty 








ike famous people, 

grand hotels must 

balance the demands 

of celebrity with the 
need for privacy. Rarely has 
this been more true than at 
the venerable Raffles. In the 
years since its 1887 opening 
in the tropical island city 
of Singapore, the hotel has 
drawn a legendary assort- 
ment of writers, film stars 
and adventurers. Raffles, de- 
clared Somerset Maugham, 
“stands for all the fables of 
the exotic East.” Rudyard 
Kipling advised travelers to 
“feed at Raffles.” Here also 
was the place British colo- 
nials chose to surrender to 
the invading Japanese army 


The Raffles Hotel in Singapore, 
founded in 1887 and originally lo- 
cated in a bungalow, recently un- 
derwent a thorough renovation. Top: 
The facade of the 1899 main build- 
ing. The British colonial structure 
was declared a national monument 
on its centennial. LEFT: The lobby. 


in 1942—on their own terms, 
dancing and singing “There 
Will Always Be an England.” 

With press notices like 
these, it’s little wonder that 
the hotel always attracted far 
more starstruck visitors than 
it could lodge. They came to 
glimpse the Bar & Billiard 
Room, where, long ago, cigar- 
smoking rubber planters shot 
a tiger that had wandered in 
from the nearby rain forest. 
They walked about the gar- 
dens and ordered a Singapore 
sling at the Long Bar, where 
the sweet cocktail was in- 
vented around 1910. So many 
onlookers descended on the 
hotel that one guest coined 
the oft-repeated comment: 


Opposite: The 86-seat Raffles Grill. 
Renamed the Elizabethan Grill in 
1953 to honor the previous year’s 
coronation of Elizabeth II, the re- 
stored restaurant is adjacent to the 
Writers Bar, which the likes of Som- 
erset Maugham and Joseph Conrad 
frequented during their stays. 
































ABOVE: The parlor of the two-bed- 





Ricut: The suite’s British colonial 
theme continues in a bedroom that 
leads through a vestibule to a private 
veranda. Other suites include the 
Personality series, distinguished by 
memorabilia from notable guests 
such as Charlie Chaplin, Ava Gard- 


ner and Noél Coward. 


courtyards and gardens. ‘The 
103 suites have hardwood 
floors, 14-foot-high ceilings 
with overhead fans and, in 
many cases, antique furnish- 
ings. On the second-floor 
landing of the main building, 
a corridor of polished teak 
leads to the early-20th-centu- 
ry-style drawing rooms, where 
guests can read books, con- 
verse and observe the well-or- 
chestrated lobby scene below. 

One of the triumphs of 
the renovated Raffles is the 
way it ensures the privacy of 


room Sarkies Suite, named for the + ats lodgers without making 
Armenian brothers who established Fie 


| the hotel. It is one of 103 suites, aS a eS : we" ‘ ass its Many, other visitors feel 
| which typically contain a parlor, a ‘ Wy Wet unwanted. Management esti- 
bedroom and a dining room, with C1 / =| mates that 60 percent of all 
14-foot-high ceilings, hardwood a ' : : a 

| floors and Oncsale ets 7 tourists in Singapore stop 
by for a glimpse of the ho- 
tel, named after Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, the swash- 
buckling British colonial ad- 
ministrator who founded the 
future city in 1819. The front 
driveway of the hotel has 


y 

ii 
Ricut: The Sarkies Suite’s dining 
room. The table, which is set with 
porcelain and silver flatware from 
Tiffany’s, can be adjusted to accom- 
modate both Western and Chinese 
dining styles, with the addition or 
removal of leaves. Against one wall 
is a British colonial teak sideboard. 











“While at Raffles, why not 
visit Singapore?” But other 
lodgers displayed more annoy- 
ance than humor. Lawns were 
being trampled. The once 
stately Palm Court became 
a swimming pool surround- 
ed by an alfresco restaurant. 
And tourist cameras flashed 
incessantly in the lobby. 

In an effort to repair the 
wear and tear on its property 
and image, Raffles closed its 
doors in 1989 to carry out a 





two-and-a-half-year renova- 
tion by Architects 61, a Sin- 
gapore firm hired by the 
owners, Raffles Holdings. Ac- 
cording to hotel manage- 
ment, the idea was to take 
the hotel back to its hey- 
day, around 1920. That meant 
restoring the colonial ar- 
chitecture Raffles had made 
famous: low-rise, veranda- 
wrapped buildings painted 
white, with terra-cotta-tiled 
pitched roofs, and set amid 


deliberately been made too 
narrow for buses. Visitors in 
tour groups are allowed into 
the lobby only a few at a time 
to be photographed in front 
of the 160-year-old tall case 
clock at the entrance, or 
standing on the grand Per- 
sian carpet in the lobby, or 
sitting at the Writers Bar un- 
der the sepia gaze of Joseph 
Conrad, Noél Coward, James 
Michener and the other lit- 
erary notables who stayed at 
Raffles. Anybody with a res- 
ervation can savor the mul- 
tiple curries in the Tiffin 
Room or opt for Continen- 
tal fare in the hotel’s other 
historic restaurant, the Raf- 
fles Grill, amid Chippendale- 
style furnishings. 

Much of the tourist flow 
is directed behind the ho- 
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Ricut: The third-floor-rooftop pool 
—open 24 hours—is surrounded by a 
bar, a gymnasium and a spa. BELOW: 
Many verandas overlook a terra-cot- 
ta-tiled area of the Palm Garden, de- 
fined by an ornate 1890s cast-iron 
fountain from Glasgow. Parts of 
the hotel were reconfigured in the 
renovation in order to return the 
garden to its original appearance. 


tel to the shopping arcade, 
a contiguous structure de- 
signed in the same Raffles 
style with a street entrance of 
its own. The Long Bar, with 
its peanut-shell-strewn floor, 
has been moved here. So has 
a small museum with photos, 
travel books, postcards and 
other mementos of Raffles’ 
heralded past. Non-lodgers 
can also view the gardens 
and courtyards that occupy 
a fourth of the hotel’s prop- 
erty and require a full-time 
horticulturist to tend the 
50,000 plants. 

But inevitably, as it should 
be, curious outsiders come 
across vine-shrouded gates 
that can be unlocked only by 
the residents, as guests are 
called by the hotel staff. Be- 
hind these barriers lies a sur- 
prisingly serene retreat from 
Singapore’s bustling streets 
and postmodern skyscrapers. 
Walking across the Palm 
Court, with its elegant lawn 
bounded by palms and fran- 
gipani trees, one hears only 


continued on page 172 
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~ So many onlookers descended 
on the hotel that one guest coined the 
oft-repeated comment: “While 
at Raffles, why not visit Singapore?” 
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~ Senses and Sensibilities 


\ HOUSE IN HAWAII THAT OFFERS THE TOTAL EXPERIENCE OF LIVING 


re Christopher Janney, of Phenomen- 
Arts, and designer Holly Boling 
Ruiz, of Philpotts & Associates, cre- 
ated a house in Kona, Hawaii, for 

a John Ryan. In the living area, a 
es glass-topped PierceMartin Indone- 

sian rain drum, far left, functions as 
a low table. Table lamp and chairs at 
center and left, McGuire. 
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n order to understand 

the idiosyncratic house 

on the Kona coast that 

Christopher Janney, of 
PhenomenArts, designed for 
John Ryan, it’s important to 
know something about Ryan’s 
profession first. He is in the 
business of creating customer 
experiences in commercial en- 
vironments—banks, chiefly, 
at the moment—in which sen- 
sory, emotional and cognitive 
factors are subtly but delib- 
erately shaped to entice peo- 
ple to do business or shop in 
a certain way or place. 

“The work is not easy to 
summarize,” Ryan says with 
a laugh. “Let’s just say that 
by rethinking signage, atmo- 
sphere, content and design 
we try to make an emotional 
connection to the customer 
that banks don’t do often 
enough these days.” 

In the course of devising 
this innovative approach to 
banking, Ryan met Janney, 
whom he hired to help con- 
sult on a model bank he has 
created in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Janney, in turn, has 
his own innovative take on 
issues of design, coming at 
them from a hybrid back- 
ground in music and archi- 
tecture. He has created inter- 
active sound and architecture 
installations for the Piazza di 
Spagna in Rome and the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New 
York; at the Miami airport he 
devised “Harmonic Runway,” 
a 180-foot-long sound-and- 
light environment; “Touch 
My Building,” an installation 
that covers the facade of a 
nine-story building in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, chang- 
es colors and emits different 
sounds when its panels are 
touched. Janney composes, 
makes sculptures, builds sets, 
has had his work performed 
by Baryshnikov—and now he 
has designed a house. 

What happens when Ry- 
an’s approach to business is 
crossed with Janney’s to ar- 
chitecture? The result is “a 


OpposiTe: The living area’s woven- 
wood ladder staircase mimics the 
column beside it and leads to an ob- 
servation deck. The Steinway & Sons 
piano is programmed to play a series 
of short pieces at sunrise, noon, sun- 
set and midnight. McGuire round 
side table; Brown Jordan tables, left. 





house for five senses,” as Jan- 
ney describes it, an island 
retreat chock-full of ideas 
about how a home should 
be experienced—felt and ab- 
sorbed as much as lived in. 

A house for five senses? 
“Well, for sound, which to 
me is a material like glass,” 
Janney explains, “there are lots 
of speakers, not to blast you 
but to make all the music feel 
seamless; there’s the Stein- 
way, which is at the heart of 
the house and which plays 
pieces I’ve composed at four 
different times of the day; 
and there’s burbling water in 
the courtyard and the loud- 
er, ever-changing Pacific be- 


Architectural Design by Christopher Janney 
Interior Design by Philpotts & Associates 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





yond. For touch there are dif- 
ferent textures underfoot: 
mats, rugs, wood, stone. For 
taste there’s the kitchen and 
the wine cellar. For sight there 
is color—colored glass, col- 
ored textiles, colored surfaces. 
And as for smell, Hawaii is all 
about its fragrant flowers, 
and so is this garden.” 
Janney believes that resi- 
dential architecture can be 
“as flexible as your imagina- 
tion—and your client’s.” But 
he recognizes that a house has 
to be anchored in the func- 
tional too. At Kona, when he 
was presented with a triangu- 
lar parcel that faced west, he 
saw at once that the house 








ABOVE: One of the outside dining ar- 
eas offers a panoramic view of a golf 
course and the Pacific Ocean. Under 
vaulted, textured ceilings are a koa- 
wood table with mahogany legs and 
a set of woven chairs, designed by 
Janney, who also conceived the un- 
finished-teak pool bridge. 


would have to shape itself to 
the land. Clearly, the Pacific 
would always want to be kept 
in view. Just as clearly, the 
house would want to follow 
local custom and offer as ef- 
fortless a transition from in- 
doors to outdoors as possible. 

Janney established an en- 
trance on the east side of the 
property. The pavement is 
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engraved with lines he drew 
freehand to suggest patterns 
created by lava flow. In the 
cupola, overhead speakers 
broadcast music. The door- 
bell is a gong. The door is in- 
set with an etched panel of 
acrylic and glass that depicts 
the house’s floor plan and 
previews what lies beyond. 
Only in the inner court- 
yard is the concept of the 
house fully revealed. At once 
a view opens up to three lev- 
els: subterranean, where there 
is a saltwater sanctuary; the 
ground floor, which contains 
the bulk of the house; and a 
roof-deck observatory, which 
is accessed from the living 
room. The south arm of the 
triangle contains the master 
suite, while the north arm 
contains guest quarters. Pub- 
lic rooms fill the wider base; 
all open up to the Pacific. 
Janney articulated the pub- 
lic spaces by raising and low- 
ering ceiling heights and coy- 
ering them with different 
materials, such as tongue-and- 
groove mahogany and tex- 


tured fabric. Working with 
interior designer Holly Bo- 
ling Ruiz, of Philpotts & As- 
sociates in Honolulu, he tried 
wherever possible to bring to- 
gether the technological with 
the handmade. “Old things, 
crafted things, are very im- 
portant to me,” says Janney, 
who designed a woven-wood 
stair rail to evoke Hawaii’s 
handicraft tradition. 
Unexpected design gestures 
abound. Some are locally in- 


Top: Escher-like parquetry deco- 

rates the master suite ceiling. Chair 
and ottoman fabric from Brunschwig 
& Fils. Jack Lenor Larsen patterned 
bed pillow fabric; Jim Thompson 

solid pillow fabric. ABOVE: The mas- 
ter bath, which features an outdoor 
shower, opens onto a private garden. 








ABOVE: The west lanai spans the en- 
tire length of the house and allows a 
280-degree vista of the Kona coast. 
Summit Furniture rockers and Suth- 
erland tables are near a fire pit guests 
sit around after dinner or early in the 
morning. Beacon Hill club chairs, 
with fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 








fluenced, others not. The 
house has no solid corners— 
only glass that butts edge to 
edge. In the living room, Ruiz 
used daybeds to evoke large 
punees, a traditional form 
of Hawaiian seating. In the 
master bedroom, Janney and 
Ruiz conceived a patterned, 
Escher-like ceiling, rendered 
in wood, that is suggestive 
of tapa cloth. Throughout 
the house, colored window 
and skylight panes cast a va- 


riety of colored shadows. 
A sun/moon clock, embed- 
ded in the living room floor, 
tells the time of the sun- 
rise and sunset and moon- 
rise and moonset each day, 
while a fire pit outside ful- 
fills the Vitruvian ideal of 
fire as a place of gathering 
and communion. 

One of the more unusual 
rooms is the wine cellar, which 
Janney modeled on cavelike 
lava tubes, omnipresent in Ha- 


wali, that are formed when 
lava, flowing down a moun- 
tain, cools on its outer layer 
while molten lava continues 
to flow within. His re-cre- 
ation is made out of roughly 
sculpted concrete and looks 
into the saltwater sanctuary 
Ryan commissioned in place 
of an aquarium. 

It seems characteristic of 
this unusual house that, rath- 
er than fill a tank with gold- 
fish, Janney and Ryan drilled 


down to 80 feet, hit pure cold 
seawater, then pumped it in- 
to a pond that, technically, is 
part of the ocean and allows 
fish to live as they would 
in the wild, only protected— 
and observed: “My original 
dream,” says Ryan, “was to 
come downstairs before din- 
ner, have a cocktail and watch 
the fish. But I discovered that 
they all go to bed at sunset! 
Now we have breakfast to- 
gether instead.” 0 
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lic areas are open to the land 
says Janney, who worked clo 
raul M Er ticrentremiCas ant 
vid Y. Tamura. “John wanted to * 
outdoors, be open to nature.’” Mug 
sic plays beneath the pool’s surface. 



















It is a retreat full of ideas 
about how a home 
should be experienced— 
felt and absorbed as 
much as lived in. 
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Apove: Candis Krummel moved 
from the United States to Guate- 
mala in 1978 and began re-creating 
a traditional Tzutujil Mayan com- 
pound, which sits on the southeast 
shore of Lake Atitlan. OpposITE: 
The main house, left, and the guest- 
house, right, feature thatch roofs 
that are supported by walls built 
from rock and cornstalk. 


ver 25 years ago 

Candis Krummel 

took a job as a leg- 

islative aide in the 
office of a Connecticut con- 
gressman. Like more than a 
few public servants before 
her, she came to the nation’s 
capital with high hopes—and 
left somewhat deflated. “My 
experience in Washington 
shot me out to the farth- 
est reaches of the Western 
Hemisphere,” reports Krum- 
mel from her present-day 
outpost in the Guatemalan 
highlands. “The legislation 
we supported, especially en- 


vironmental legislation, was 
always watered down or de- 
feated. I just felt like I needed 
another perspective on life.” 
A Latin American stud- 
ies minor in college, Krum- 
mel organized a trip to Cen- 
tral America, “to see where I 
ended up.” She ended up in 
Santiago Atitlan, Guatemala, 
whose volcano-ringed lake 
and photogenic village made a 
powerful impression. “When 
I first got here, I had a strong 
sense that I wouldn’t leave 
again. It was as if all the things 
we'd been working for in 
Washington were here, in a 


culture where people were 
living in a very harmonious 
way with the earth.” 

Even as she savored the 
thatch-roofed huts, bright 
woven vestments and other 
traditions of the indigenous 
Tzutuyjil Maya, Krummel was 
plotting her relocation with 
her five-year-old son. “I knew 
I didn’t want to come back 
and destroy the very thing 
I was here to experience. I 
made a commitment to live 
as simply as possible and 
in a way that was support- 
ive of the traditional life- 
style.” Krummel purchased a 














strip of land in the middle 
of Cojol ya, a small island 
a couple of miles north of 
the village. She pitched tents 
for herself and her son un- 
der avocado trees—and went 
about devising a thatch-roofed 
hut of her own. 

It took Krummel a year 
and a half to build her new 
home—a humble round struc- 
ture that accommodates cook- 
ing, dining and sitting areas 
and features stone floors, 
cornstalk walls and a paja 
roof. With the help of a local 
fisherman named Antonio 
Ramirez Sosof and several 
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Krummel hauled tree trunks down mountain slopes, paddled 
canoes loaded with volcanic stones and thatched her own roof. 


Ricut: Bruce Migdal’s Revelations of 
Atitlan hangs beside a mid-20th-cen- 

tury bookcase, made from Guatema- 
lan mahogany, in the living room of 
the main house. The sofa, pillow and 

chair fabrics were woven on a back- 
strap loom by The Cojol ya Associ- 

ation of Maya Women Weavers. 


other neighbors, she hauled 
tree trunks down steep moun- 
tain slopes, paddled dugout 
canoes loaded with volcanic 
stones and thatched her own 
roof. “Coming from the First 
World, where you have cars 
and don’t use your body as a 
tool, I was in tears sometimes, 
the work was so hard,” she 
says. “But I wanted to have the 
Tzutujil experience of gath- 
ering your own materials.” 

After a couple of years, 
Krummel decided she was 
ready to expand. She con- 
structed a second hut about 
50 feet away to use as a bed- 
room and studio. “It only had 
two permanent walls,” she re- 
veals. “The rest rolled up and 
down like tent walls. I’d always 
dreamed of living outdoors, 
and in those days the climate 
was warmer.” [wo years later 
Krummel built a guesthouse 
on her property—a pair of 
rooms joined by a glassed- 
in patio and furnished, like 
the other structures, with 
tables and chairs of Guate- 
malan mahogany. The most 
recent addition to her com- 
pound is a new, relatively styl- 
ish bedroom/studio—the old 
one biodegraded—endowed 
with stucco columns, win- 
dow walls and a tin roof un- 
der the thatched one. 

A windmill at the edge of 
the lake pumps water up to the 
property, and solar panels pro- 
vide energy. Since settling on 
Cojol ya, Krummel has strived 
to maintain a sustainable envi- 
ronment. “I’m trying to grow 
what I need on my own land,” 
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she says. “Between my house 
and the road there’s a vegeta- 
ble garden and a blackberry 
patch and banana groves. In 
the other direction, toward the 
lake, I have a citrus orchard 
and a woodlot and a paja 
meadow. We grow trees for 
the beams of the houses and 
thatch for the roofs and agaves 
for tying the thatch on.” 
The years since Krummel 
moved to Santiago Atitlan 
have brought a few changes 
to the area. Cojol ya is no 
longer, strictly speaking, an 
island—a consequence of de- 
forestation, which inhibits 
rainfall. Population growth 
has threatened the simple 
domestic arrangements that 
Krummel favors: “They’ve 
had to change from thatch 
roofs to tin because of the fire 
hazard. Now you see four- 
story houses of cinder block 
and concrete with /dmina 
roofs.” And civil war has 
jeopardized the production 
of traditional Tzutujil tex- 
tiles: “They were abandon- 


ing their clothing because if | 


a man went out in his trae, 


he was liable to be picked up } 


by the police as a guerrilla. 
The women have been weav- 
ing these garments for thou- 
sands of years, and I saw that | 
pretty soon no one would be * 
weaving anymore.” 

Unless, of course, someone » 


with an activist streak did |! 


something about it. In 1983) 
Krummel and two Tzutujil | 


Lert: The wood-burning oven, in 


the main house’s kitchen, was crafted | 


of local brick. In accordance with 


Guatemalan tradition, brown sugar |} 


was mixed into the mortar to sweet- 
en baked goods. Oprosire: A patio 
that serves as an entrance hall joins | 
two rooms in the guesthouse. The 
floor is paved with hand-cut volcanic 
rock. A solar-heated shower was in- 


stalled in the gridded glass ceiling. 
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Asove: The mahogany bed, the cot- 
ton covering and the pillow fabric 
in the guesthouse bedroom were 
designed by Krummel. Ricut: The 
bath, located in a natural stone grot- 
to, will eventually also function as an 
orchid greenhouse. Its metal arch- 
es were made by a local blacksmith. 


friends founded The Cojol ya 
Association of Maya Women 
Weavers in order to develop a 
stable market for the textiles 
and preserve the practice of 
backstrap loom weaving. “The 
women work the threads on 
a board shaped like a hu- 
man body,” explains Krum- 
mel. “When they’re working, 
they consider that they’re giv- 
ing birth to a weaving.” The 
graphic cotton fabrics have 
won a following among state- 
side designers like Michael 
Graves and Naomi Leff. 








Visitors hungry for a taste 
of old Santiago Atitlan can 
also stop by Krummel’s home- 
stead. She rents out her guest- 
house by the week—and solar- 
heated showers, cactus wine 
and cool starry nights are all 
standard. As far as Candis 
Krummel is concerned, if 
there’s trouble in paradise, 
it’s still paradise. “Maybe I 
was enchanted by the volca- 
noes. There’s just something 
about this place. If it touches 
you, it touches you, and it’s 
really hard to get over it.” 0 


Opposite: From Krummel’s bed- 
room is a view of Volcan Atitlan. A 
tall column, with a sculpted treillage 
pattern—a design taken from an old 
English chimney pot—joins frost- 
ed-English-glass walls and supports 
a pergola that hangs over a wooden 
deck with a garden shower. 
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“I wanted to keep a little bit of 
dreaming, keep the magic he creat- 
ed,” says the owner of Fustic House 
on Barbados. He restored the 18th- 
century plantation house, which 
‘had been added on to in the "70s by 
English theatrical ive 
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COURTESY FUSTIC HOUSE 








Landscape Architecture by Todd Longstaffe-Gowan 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Dan Forer 


igh above the Platinum Coast 

of Barbados, remote from 

the traffic and the develop- 

ers’ frenzy below, is Fustic 

House. Here the mahogany grove still 
belongs to the monkeys who swing past 
at sunset, the tree frogs with their music 
of the night, the hummingbirds that hov- 
er nose to nose with swimmers, the spar- 
row that keeps an eye on the outdoor 
shower, always ready to fly in for a splash. 
When a new owner bought Fustic 
House in the late ’90s, he took care to 
honor the fragile sweetness of the land 
and the legacy of the house already there. 
The oldest part of the residence had 
belonged to a modest 18th-century sug- 
ar plantation, a house with a working 
purpose, comfortable but not luxurious. 
Then, during the ’70s, Oliver Messel, 
the English theatrical designer, added 
rooms and a facade like a proscenium 
with a broad staircase for making a 
grand entrance. His new guest wing in- 
corporated his signature use of dramat- 
ic views, with doors and windows on axis 


“Most people enjoy knocking ev- 
erything down and starting again. 
I felt I needed to honor Fustic’s leg- 
acy.” ABOVE: The arched windows 
and door facing the north court 
frame views of the interior and the 
Caribbean beyond. The shutters are 
painted a color called Messel green. 


to frame vistas of the Caribbean. He 
carved a pool from the coral stone and 
gave it a dark bottom so it would look 
infinitely deep, and he planted trees that 
would drop blossoms onto the water, thus 
creating a “lagoon” fit for a film star. 

Messel knew exactly how to invent set- 
tings that would make people feel that 
life bubbled along as one big wonderful 
party and they were all on the guest list. 
As he once said, “I used every device to 
make as much magic as possible.” 

In England he designed houses and 
parties, painted portraits, dreamed up 
scenery and costumes for the London 
stage; on Barbados and Mustique he de- 
signed houses during the ’60s and ’70s. 
In all his work, that magic was his genius. 
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The English on Barbados loved the 
style, and they loved him. Todd Long- 
staffe-Gowan, an English landscape de- 
signer, lived on Barbados as a child and 
understands that world. “The English 
here in the ’50s and ’60s were like exiles, 
fleeing British strictures,” he says. “They 
were grand people who probably had a 
huge family house at home and wanted 
to live like minor royalty but didn’t have 
much money. They needed to create 
a court, and Messel was their man. He 
could do what Inigo Jones did for the 
court of James I when he designed scen- 
ery for masques and decorations for par- 
ties; he could get an effect and, if necessary, 
could do it without spending much.” 

‘There are no archives for Fustic House, 
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and nobody is certain about the shape of 
the original plantation house, but it was 
probably very simple, with sugarcane 
growing nearly up to the door. Messel 
added terraces and verandas and insist- 
ed on his usual outdoor staircases, even 
though, because of inclement weather, 
they were not always convenient. 

All the Messel hallmarks are at Fustic 
House. He used shutters and awnings in 
the local style and painted them the color 
that is still known as Messel green. He 
liked broad low arches; his slender col- 
umns looked as though they wouldn’t 
do the job—and sometimes they didn’t. A 
Messel house always needs lots of upkeep. 

‘The current owner, who rents out the 
house through Bajan Services when he’s 





COURTESY FUS | 


not using it, restored the architecture, 
built a guesthouse and deliberately left 
all the rooms simple. “The interiors 
don’t need much,” he says. “When you 
wake in the morning, the first thing you 
want to do is go outside. Barbadian an- 
tiques, the white linen and wicker furni- 
ture of a warm climate, a few lamps and 
prints brought from London—that’s 
enough. My priorities were the food 
and the gardens.” 

For the food he hired a great chef, 
who has trained the local staff to cook 
superbly. (When the resident is away, 
guests can arrange for private dinners 
by contacting manager Stephen St. John.) 

For the gardens the owner turned to 
Longstaffe-Gowan, who is now based in 


| 10 








| Opposite ABoveE: The expansive 
west terrace was planned by Mes- 
sel as a comfortable place to watch 
the sunset. He designed the casual 
70s metal furniture, which the res- 
ident also had reproduced. Some 

_ of the estate’s buildings are fash- 
ioned from indigenous coral stone. 
ABovE: One of two Fornasetti com- 
modes stands in a sitting room. 


Ricut: The kitchen of the original 
plantation house was transformed 
into a loggia that serves as a dining 
room on rainy days. Messel had the 
tables and chairs made for the space; 
the side tables are the same height 
as the dining table so they can be 
used to extend it for large parties. 
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Messel knew how 
to Invent settings 
that would make 
people feel that 
lite bubbled 
along as one big 
wondertul party. 














































































































Top: Slender fluted columns define 
the inviting east terrace, positioned 
to capture the early-morning sun. 
The simple wicker furniture and 
draperies were found in London. 
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ABOVE: The owner constructed 

a guesthouse with two bedrooms 
and a sitting area. It features a 
semicircular outdoor shower sur- 
rounded by flowers and trees. 





London but still has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the plants he knew as a child on 
Barbados. “I have memories of reading 
a book under a frangipani tree, those 
musky-scented blossoms falling on the 
page,” he recalls. “My parents had nine 
gardeners, and I spent my time bossing 
them around, so although I began training 
as an architect, I suppose it was inevitable 
that I should become a landscape designer. 

“When we began the garden, it was 
completely overgrown, and there were 
no traces of what Messel had designed 
—no photographs, drawings or plans,” 
continues Longstaffe-Gowan. “It didn’t 
matter. This wasn’t a restoration job. 
‘The owner and I wanted something new. 

“My first concerns were that the 
dappled light was too even—I wanted 
greater contrasts of mysterious darkness 
and open, sunny areas—and I wanted to 
create a walk around the 10 acres so the 
garden could be discovered gradually, 
not seen all at once.” 

The resident and Longstaffe-Gowan 
envisioned keyhole views through to 
the sea and began cautiously, not wanting 
to disturb the ancient trees—a branch off 
here, a lot of scrub dug up there. Then 
they got bolder, even ruthless, because, as 
Longstaffe-Gowan says, “nothing stays 
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“| wanted to create a walk around the 10 acres so the 
garden could be discovered gradually, not seen all at once.” 


as you want it to in the tropics. Things 
grow quickly and decay quickly. You think 
something is a perfect size, and the next 
time you look, it needs aggressive prun- 
ing. Textures are more coarse than in 
England as well—you can’t use the airy 
plants of northern climates, things can 
be more sculptural, and you don’t want 
too much blazing color in a hot country. 
Green is more restful.” 

They planned for picnics by the duck 
pond, evening drinks watching the sunset, 
dinner on a new terrace. No matter how 
hot the day, there is always a fresh breeze 
up here on the ridge, always a profound 
quiet and privacy and the awareness that 
this feeling of old Barbados is a rare thing. 

“In the Caribbean,” says the owner, 
“it’s not difficult to create a house that’s 
all right, but to create something better is 
more complicated. What you do is impor- 
tant; what you don’t do, even more so.” 0 


Lert: Late-afternoon sunlight, Top: Although Messel didn’t like 
candles and lanterns warm the west | swimming pools—he said, “Why 
terrace. ABOVE: Landscape architect | bother when you're near the ocean?” 
Todd Longstaffe-Gowan, who col- | —he nonetheless put in a lagoon- 
laborated with the owner onthe 10 _ like, Hollywood set of one on the 
lush acres, laid out the duck pond property. “He resorted to dyna- 
with aquatic plants. “Our intent,” mite to blast though the rock,” says 
he explains, “was to make Messel’s Longstaffe-Gowan. Monkeys scam- 
ephemeral quality permanent.” per in the ylang-ylang trees above. 





























SUN AND SHADOW PLAY BY THEIR OWN RULES AT 
A RETREAT THAT CELEBRATES CONTRASTS 


Architecture by Fernando de Haro 
Text by Philip Nobel/Photography by Lourdes Legorreta 





Asove: “Since the house is situat- 
ed in a tropical climate, I decided 
to put a big palapa, a palm-thatch 
roof, over all of the main rooms, 
which heightens the sense of open- 
ness,” architect Fernando de Haro 
says of his clients’ oceanfront res- 
idence in Ixtapa, Mexico. RIGHT: 
“The entrance court’s inlaid-peb- 
ble floor ‘mat’ welcomes guests.” 


fter spending some 

time between the 

bare stucco walls of 

this weekend house 
on Mexico’s Pacific coast, you 
may be surprised to learn 
that the owners are accom- 
plished art collectors. De- 
scribing the couple’s primary 
residence in Mexico City, 
their architect, Fernando de 
Haro, says, “You can find 
some Chinese decorative ob- 
jects on a table, some Russian 
pieces, lots of traditional re- 
ligious art, a hand-worked 
silver frame from the 17th 


cently. Lt seeclecticy saline 
same is true of their other 
homes, in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and Vail, Colorado. 
But in quiet Ixtapa—which 
shares the magical climate 
but not the urban frustra- 
tions of Acapulco, 160 miles 
to the south—art has given 
way to nature. As de Haro 
puts it, “Here they’re on va- 
cation even from art.” 

They might also be on vaca- 
tion from doors and windows, 
locks and keys. The house is 
set on a thickly planted hill- 
side just a few feet above a 
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ABOVE: Smooth, soft-hued stucco 
walls frame steps that “work as a 
transition between the exterior and 
the interior,” says de Haro. “The 
space is designed to contrast with 
the intense brightness outside; 
light and shadow interplay as you 
descend to the central living areas.” 


crescent beach shared by the 
residents of Arcano, a private 
community. Because of the 
mild weather and Arcano’s 
exclusivity, the house can at- 
tain an extraordinary degree 
of openness, integrating fully 
with the virgin site and for- 
going such familiar inconve- 
niences as a front door. In its 
place, de Haro has contrived 
a staged entrance sequence 
that, like the house itself, is a 
celebration of contrasts. 
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From the street, above and 
behind the house on the steep 
slope, you pass over a small 
threshold, paved with river 
stones, before descending a 
stair through the garden. At 
the bottom you come to what 
de Haro calls “the door with 
no real door”: a tight cylindri- 
cal structure, about the size 
of a generous phone booth, 
rendered in the same massive, 
ocher-colored stucco as the 
rest of the house. “It’s a game 
of light,” he says; from the 
occasional shade of the gar- 
den you plunge into the full 
black of the vestibule, then 
down into a moody stair 
(lit by a single high window 
and echoing with the sound 
of the nearby waves) and out 











“The house is built on a number 
of platforms, resulting in multiple 
levels,” de Haro points out. “The 
palapa adds both height and scale 
to the architecture; it pulls every- 
thing together. Although we used 
it in a more contemporary way, we 
made it in the traditional fashion.” 
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at the bottom again into an- 
other court—the entrance to 
the house proper—split be- 
tween welcome shade and 
full Pacific glare. 

In the entrance court you 
find one of the house’s few 
artworks—a 10-foot-tall to- 
tem in thick iron by artist 
Marco Aldaco—and the first 
hint of its defining feature: the 
palapa, a woven roof of dried 
palm that covers the open liv- 
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ing space. Palm roofs are typ- 
ical of this area—“as in Ta- 
hiti and Bora Bora,” de Haro 
points out—but they usually 
appear as massive conical or 
pyramidal constructions. 

De Haro’s modern take on 
the form is a single plane, 
angled to follow the living 
and dining areas as they step 
down in two terraces from 
the entrance court. The ar- 
tisans with whom de Haro 


Lert: “The awnings adjoining the 
bedrooms serve several purposes: 
They provide shade and create a 
relaxing ambience as well as give 
movement to the facades,” notes 
de Haro. Ricut: The pool “is inte- 
grated with the view and the ocean. 
The family likes to meet there.” 


Brow: Wicker, rattan and tropical 
woods combine in the master bed- 
room. “The space’s purity of lines 
and colors, along with the minimal- 
ist décor, perfectly reflects how the 
owners wanted the entire place to 
be.” The windows, mosquito screens 
and shutters slide into pockets. 








contracted for the roof were 
skeptical of his innovation 
—so much lighter than tra- 
ditional palapas—and they 
doubted that it would stand. 
But it has, aided no doubt by 
the strength of the columns 
that support it: Each is a 15- 
foot-tall trunk of local lum- 
ber, cut and installed with its 
enrobing mesh of vines in- 
tact. Where these elephan- 

continued on page 173 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST REVISITS 


THE LEGENDARY 
DANCER ‘THROUGH THE 
EYES OF JAMIE WYETH 


Rudolf Nureyev 


Interior Design by Emilio Carcano/Text by Paul Theroux 


| Photography by Derry Moore 


“Tt seems to me very symbolic that 
I should have been born on a train,” 
Rudolf Nureyev (opposite) once 
observed. “It makes me feel that it 
was my destiny to be cosmopolitan.” 
Asove: Cordovan leather wallcover- 
ings line the salon of the dancer’s 
Paris apartment, first shown in Ar- 
chitectural Digest in September 1985. 


had an incredible urge 

to record him,” Jamie 
/yeth says of his years 

yev portraiture. 

j was not really in 
the dancing—not in great 
leaps. I’m not interested in 
just a face. I was obsessed 
with this Tartar creature. 
What was he? He was a man, 
he was a woman, he was 
an animal. He came to my 


house and was like a panther.” 

The artist who depicts the 
human figure is as attentive as 
a lover, even more watchful 
perhaps, because such an artist 
possesses his subject from a 
discreet distance. At the same 
time he transforms what he 
sees, animates it, lays bare its 
heart and soul. An artist’s great 
gift is bestowing immortal- 
ity upon his sitter—not that 


Nureyev ever sat for any artist. 
““Follow me,’ he said. And 
so I did. I sketched in his 
dressing room, on stage, ev- 
erywhere. I learned to draw 
very fast. He was always in 
motion. Hockney did him, 
but no one else. He was con- 
cerned as to how something 
looked. He would g 
one of my sketches. ‘My foot 
more beautiful.’” 
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Nureyev's Paris apartment was a 
Russian fantasy of splendor, 

for Russia is where East meets West, 
where Tartar confronts Caucasian. 


ne 
ae 
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Designer Emilio Carcano incorpo- 
rated Russian pieces belonging to 
Nureyev in the décor. “Our collab- 
oration was easy,” noted Carcano, 
who also worked as a set designer 
and a painter. “We were both visual- 
ly oriented.” BELOw: Carcano cre- 
ated a giltwood Gothic Revival chim- 
neypiece and frieze for the salon. 


Opposire: Nureyev’s collection of 
19th-century French academic por- 
traits highlights the dining room/ 
library, which also contains a 19th- 
century Russian sofa covered with 
Caucasian kilims. The table, of Vert 
des Pyrénées marble, dates from 
the late 19th century. The floor was 
made of 18th-century stone tiles. 





| A number of the images 
_ are in the touring exhibition 
“Capturing Nureyev: James 
| Wyeth Paints the Dancer,” 
currently on display at the 
Farnsworth Art Museum and 
Wyeth Center in Rockland, 
| Maine. His sympathy and his 
| close scrutiny and his art 
make Wyeth one of the tru- 
est witnesses to the accom- 
_ plishments of this startling 
man, who began life on the 
move, delivered in the com- 
partment of a train as it ap- 


proached the Siberian city 
of Irkutsk. 

From this placeless begin- 
ning, Nureyev became one of 
the greatest dancers of all 
time. Transformation was at 
the heart of his ambition; he 
developed the ability to leap 
like a stag, to pirouette like 
a faun, to become birdlike. 
“The Prince of Peacocks,” 
part of the title of a Wallace 
Stevens poem, could easily 
be the caption for a Nure- 
yev portrait. He was small of 


stature, though you’d never 
know it, for it is impossible 
to imagine him as anything 
but a looming presence, daz- 
zling in his plumage, now 
and then defying gravity. 

His Paris apartment was 
like a czar’s dream palace, 
a Russian fantasy of splen- 
dor, for Russia is where East 


Ricut: James Wyeth’s 1977/2002 

Faune is among the artist’s portraits 
of Nureyev, many of which are now 
at Maine’s Farnsworth Art Museum. 


N OF JAMES WYETH 














meets West, where Tartar 
confronts Caucasian. It was a 
Eurasian capriccio of materi- 
al splendor, and perhaps less 
like a real palace than the 

stage set of a palace. 
“Everything he had was 
like a set,” Wyeth says. “He 
adored objects, paintings, fab- 
rics. His New York apart- 
ment was not as theatrical 
as his Paris apartment. Jack- 
ie Onassis had helped him 
decorate the one in New 
York, and she had found him 
some Chinese wallpaper. That 
whole place was simply and 
elegantly done. He had a 
continued on page 173 
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Nureyev (left) began his career in 
Russia and defected in 1961, during 
the Kirov Ballet’s tour to the West. 
Though his life as a dancer meant 
that he traveled steadily, he also had 
homes in Manhattan, London and 
Virginia. The artistic director of 
the Paris Opéra Ballet from 1983 to 
1989, Nureyev died in Paris in 1993. 


BrLow: Engravings by the Bibiena 
family depicting Baroque theatrical 
designs and costumes as well as an- 
tique maps are displayed in the guest 
room. At left is a harpsichord dating 
from the 17th century. The apart- 
ment occupied an 18th-century 
building on the quai Voltaire, over- 
looking the Seine and the Louvre. 








BALI HIGH IS CALLING 


CHER 





continued from page 84 
This gave the house a rooted quality and 
made the upper story appear lighter. 
| The owner enjoys entertaining in a 
‘dining room that seats up to 24 at two 
) circular tables, and in the living room, 
where guests lounge on floor cushions 
or broad, teak-framed daybeds that are 
a favorite form of seating on Bali. From 
‘these low-slung vantage points they 
have an unimpeded view of the garden. 
» At night, the columns are illuminated 
» by cylindrical coconut sconces, and the 
ceiling vault recedes into shadows or 
‘can be lit with concealed spots, which 
pick up on the warmth of the wood. 
' Fans stir the air and keep mosquitoes at 
bay, and long-tongued geckos polish off 
any insects that do stray in. 

Occasionally, there are parties for up 
to 500 guests that spill out through 
, the public rooms surrounding the expan- 
sive pool and onto the ba/e—a tradi- 
tional canopied bed, protected with 
| gauzy curtains—that occupies an island 

reached by an arched bridge. The own- 
er’s private retreat, shared only with 
close friends and family, is the four- 
| bedroom house, with its office, sitting 
» room, second-floor suites and shaded 
deck from which to enjoy the sweeping 
vista and spectacular sunsets. 

As the son of a civil engineer and an 
Interior designer, AlMalki has a keen 
) appreciation of architecture, and he was 
| involved at every stage of the construction 
) and supervised the landscaping. “In Bali, 
_ you pay gardeners to cut back, not to 
, add,” he observes. “I firmly believe that 
less is more, and I limited the plantings 

to a lawn around the pool, red-trunked 
_ palms, some bamboo and a few flowering 

trees.” The garden thins out away from 

the house and merges with the natural 
_ landscape that embraces the estate. 

These first residential commissions 

_ prompted two more on Bali, and Amalou 
is looking forward to doing more hous- 
es on the island. “The first time I went 
_ there, I was struck by the simplicity and 
elegance of the vernacular tradition, 
and I sought to incorporate those quali- 
| ties into my own work,” he remarks. “I 
believe a simple house can be rich in the 
| way it encloses and defines space, en- 
gaging the land and the shifts of level, 
and in the layering of materials. The 
goal is to make it seem inevitable—as 
though it had always been there.” 0 








continued from page 91 

might well be the decorating business. 
“She loves the process so much,” Wil- 
son says of his client, who, despite being 
on tour during much of the construc- 
tion, “flew home almost every weekend. 
And if she saw something she didn’t 
like, she’d throw it out.” 

“I can get a lot done in a short amount 
of time,” says Cher. “You have to have 
an open mind but make decisions in 
the moment.” 

It was a philosophy brought to bear in 
her least favorite room—the kitchen. “If 
I never go in the kitchen,” says Cher, “it’s 
okay with me.” Nevertheless, when she 
walked in and saw its floor, “‘I said, “This 
is so wrong.’ So I went back to the granite 
yard and fell in love with this beautiful 
Brazilian granite with opal pieces that 
look like butterfly wings. Of course, once 
I got that in there, I had to repaint the 
cabinets because they didn’t go with it.” 

‘The Oscar-winning actress was equal- 
ly distressed when it came to the proper- 
ty’s landscaping, which she ended up 
designing herself. “It drove me crazy. I 
wanted tropical, like in Florida. When I 
think of trees, I on/y think of palm trees. 
I knew certain plants that I wanted and 
just read up on the rest.” The result is a 
lush, Garden of Allah oasis, whose court- 
yard entrance features a pond where 
once there were “millions of fish—until 
an egret ate them,” sighs Cher. “I was 
crushed—in fact, I wanted to get my BB 
gun and shoot it. [never thought I’d have 
such an emotional attachment to fish.” 

Such attention to detail, of course, 
doesn’t come cheaply, as Cher is the 
first to admit. Her Italian Renaissance 
fantasy is a labor of love, financed, she 
laughs, by her own labors. “My mother 
once said to me, ‘What you need is a 
very rich man.’ And I said, ‘Mother, I 
am avery rich man.’” 

She is also, she says, completely ecstat- 
ic every time she looks around at what 
is clearly a triumph of her imagination. 
“There are two things about this house— 
and Malibu—that I love,” says Cher. 
“Malibu is still a village where I know a 
lot of people and can still walk around 
as carefree as anyplace I can be in Amer- 
ica.” And then there’s the water. “I love 
looking at the ocean because there are no 
boundaries. It doesn’t stop anywhere.” 
She pauses. “To me, the ocean is a symbol 
of infinite possibility.” Just like her life. 0 
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Visit archdigest.com and enter 

Bernhardt Furniture’s “Exotic 
=e Style” Contest to win a 
(x) $5,000 Berhardt gift certifi- 
cate. Furniture’s look is not 
only determined by its shape, 
but also by the details that 
make it special—the carving, 
the color of the wood, the 
hardware, all of which are 
influenced by its country of 
origin. Whether seeking a 
sleek contemporary style or 
more classic design, Bern- 
hardt furniture can make an 
elegant design statement in 
any room of the house. 
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What exotic culture’s unique flair 
influenced this bedroom set? 


First prize: a $5,000 gift 
certificate for Bernhardt Fur- 
niture (retail value); four run- 
ners-up will receive global 
architecture book Architecture 
in the Twentieth Century by 
Peter Goéssel and Gabriele 
Leuthauser (retail value: $40). 





NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 
Please visit www.archdigest.com 
and click on “Design, Defined” to 
enter and for complete contest 
rules. Entries must be received by 
10/15/02. For more information 
about Bernhardt Furniture or 
to locate a Bernhardt dealer, visit 
www.bernhardt.com 
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MOUNTAIN HAIKU 


LORD GLENCON NER 





continued from page 99 

rooms. While it was impossible to erad- 
icate centuries of smoke stains, after 
months of scraping and polishing, the 
wood floors, columns and beams took 
on a handsome black sheen. 

In sifting through the debris of bro- 
ken farm and kitchen implements, Kerr 
uncovered the heartbreaking diary of 
the young girl who had lived there with 
her grandparents, the house’s last owners. 
In it, she expressed her despair at the 
loneliness of life in an isolated valley. 
“The last entry,” says Kerr, “was a note by 
her grandmother that read: “The child has 
run away to the big city.’” What seemed 
a sylvan refuge from urban blight to Kerr 
was a prison to an adolescent yearning 
for the excitement of Tokyo. “Maybe, if 
she had lived in the house as it looks 
now—so open and so much less oppres- 
sively dark—she might have felt differ- 
ently,” says Kerr, perhaps too hopefully. 

When visitors arrive, Kerr puts them 
through a sort of house homage ritual. 
First they sit on the veranda sipping tea, 
listening to finches and warblers, and 
watching the mist rise, fall and curl 
around the mountains. Then they move 
inside and sit around the hearth closest to 
the kitchen. “This is where conversations, 


house with Japanese and Chinese furni- 
ture, screens, ceramics and scrolls. “But 
this place rejects things—it wants to be 
empty,” says Kerr, who finally renounced 
all art and surrendered to the stunning 
natural vistas and the serenity of bare 
rooms. The exceptions are tansu (chests) 
against the walls, an open loft space 
filled with castaway objects of folk 
handicraft, a kitchen cluttered with ce- 
ramics and cooking utensils and, in the 
living room, two small bays—one a 
Buddhist altar and the other an alcove 
with two wooden plaques inscribed in 
calligraphy. The plaques cite Kerr, the 
neighbors who helped with the thatch- 
ing, and the name given to the homne— 
Chiiori, or “Cottage of the Flute,” an in- 
strument Kerr plays with proficiency. 
Chiiori has since become the name of 
Kerr’s art dealership, with offices near 
Kyoto and in Bangkok. Because his busi- 
ness kept him away so often, in 1997 Kerr 
asked his friend Mason Florence, a well- 
known travel writer and photographer 
based in Asia who was looking for a home 
of his own, to accept half-ownership of 
the house and a commensurate amount 
of responsibility in its upkeep and res- 
toration. “It’s turned out to be a mutually 





Restoring a house that would evoke Japan’s 
ancient past has taken persistence and time. 





meals, everything, happens,” says Kerr. 
He and his guests face the 400-square- 
foot main room, its far wall draped with 
a cotton banner with oak-leaf motifs that 
once belonged to a local samurai lord and 
later became a backdrop for Noh plays. 
“The room becomes a stage,” says Kerr. 
Between the main room and kitchen, 
there is a small bedroom area set off by 
shoji screens that are opened during the 
day. “The one thing to keep in mind about 
Japanese houses is that divisions between 
living, dining and dormitory areas are not 
rigid, as in the West,” says Kerr. “Bedding, 
furniture, even screen doors, are moved 
out of sight until needed. So space be- 
comes flexible, with multiple uses.” 
The residence seems surprisingly un- 
derdecorated, considering Kerr’s reputa- 
tion as a leading art collector and dealer. 
‘There were times when he filled the 
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beneficial arrangement,” says Florence, 
“although lately I do seem to be holding 
down the fort more than Alex does.” 
‘That may soon change. In the months 

ahead, Kerr has scheduled a variety of 
events for Japanese and foreign visitors at 
Chiiori, including literature readings, arts 
and crafts exhibits, and musical perfor- 
mances. The house is finally becoming 
the cultural refuge Kerr had hoped to 
find in the Iya Valley. And the locals no 
longer seem frightened or suspicious by 
the arrival of so many “people from be- 
low.” During a bitterly cold winter some 
years back, Kerr’s neighbor was so hap- 
py to see him trudge down the path from 
Chiiori that she composed a haiku for 
the once fearsome red-haired stranger: 

Powdered in snow 

The morning mountains 

Tug at my back. O 
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garet’s gold thing,” Glenconner’s family 
calls it, and whenever Margaret came to 
visit, her gold thing was pulled out of a 
corner and put on a prominent table. 
Most of the furniture, however, is West 
Indian, purchased from or on the advice 
of Michael Connors, a New York dealer 
who specializes in colonial West Indian 
antiques: Glenconner’s rat hole boasts 
examples of the best. 

The arrangements, however, are all 
Glenconner’s, and if they were followed 
by others, they would signal a revolution 
in interior design. “I don’t want to be cozy 
or to be in any way reminded of domes- 
ticity,” he says. Pointing a visitor to two 
easy chairs at opposite ends of the porch, 
he observes with smiling satisfaction 
that people sitting in them would not 
be able to carry on a conversation with- 
out a megaphone. “I don’t want you to 
feel as if you’ve got to sit down and 
say something,” he says. Nor is comfort 
necessarily a virtue in Glenconner’s 
decorating scheme. He takes special de- 
light in noting that his favorite chair, of 
solid mahogany with a cane seat from 


St. Vincent, is so uncomfortable that no » 


one but a masochist would sit in it. “If 


you have a kind of 18th-century outlook, — 


as I do, you want surroundings that 


calm you down. If your surroundings | 


are calm, it’s easier to live among them.” © 


These days Glenconner himself is 


calm, or at least calmer than he was in The *| 








Man Who Bought Mustique. And it is not | 


hard to see why. His plan is back on track. — 


The Hilton chain has resurrected the # 
resort—it is now called the Jalousie Hil- 
ton Resort & Spa—and runs it very well | 
indeed. And business at Bang is boom- - 


| 


| 
y 


ing. Dressed in his white cottons and flat | } 
straw hat, Glenconner greets patrons at | 
both lunch and dinner and presides over a | | 


party, complete with acrobats and fire» 


eaters, every Wednesday. He has sold 1 


a 


several lots—one large house is nearly 


finished—and he has poured the founda- 


tion for his new Great House. It will look. 
much like the one on Mustique, com- | 


| 


i 


plete with a center dome, but it will be | 
bigger and, Glenconner maintains, con- | 
siderably better. “In Xanadu did Kubla \ 


Khan/A stately pleasure dome decree,” 


wrote Coleridge. But Lord Glenconner | 
might make even Kubla envious. In the 
sunny Caribbean he has decreed not one || 


but two pleasure domes. U1 
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For over 35 years 
the Carlisle family 
has custom made 
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This course is a survey of the history and traditional 
science of fabrics through lectures on major 

decorative arts periods as well as textile design, 

fibers, methods of weaving, dyeing, flammability, New England 
finishes and trims. Properties of residential and woo d flo ors 






contract fabrics and their application are covered 
as well as estimating yardage and maintenance. 


one at a time. 







Also included in the course are lectures on the 
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oO” one New York college devotes itself 
exclusively to interior design education. 


As a fully accredited, degree-granting institution, 
NYSID can prepare you for one of the many 
career paths offered in interior design: residential 
or non-residential design, such as office, hotel, 
| retail, restaurant, or hospital design; working 
} in the furniture and fabric industries; or in 
] publishing. NYSID can help you to achieve 
your goals because it has a distinguished faculty, 
superb facilities in a great location, and a 
challenging and comprehensive curriculum. 
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attending evening and Saturday classes while 
continuing to work full-time. 
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call us at (212) 472-1500, ext. 205 for a catalog. 
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in the world with our beautifully crafted 
seagrass, rattan, leather & mahogany 
furniture. Bauer International’s extensive 
collection captures the spirit and adventure 
of the golden age of travel to create the 
perfect escape from the ordinary. 
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available through retail Colony Merchants, 
fine furniture stores or interior designers. 
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decoration is not my goal. I don’t want 


to have things I don’t need, I prefer 
things to be practical and businesslike. | 


don’t like curtains and fabrics—I love 


marquetry and wood.” 

All of the paneling is removable for 
maintenance, because Ayoub once had a 
boat where they couldn’t change a 


| lightbulb without tearing the ceiling 


+ 


apart. At the shipyard she asked them to 
take the paneling off so she could check 
everything. She was impressed. 

“That was a wonderful sight,” she re- 
calls. “I would be just as happy to live 
with the panels off. Couture clothes 


_ make you finicky. The inside of a well- 


made jacket should be as beautiful as 
the outside; the construction of a boat 
should be as beautiful as the final finish. 
‘This is a couture boat.” 

The galley is equipped for large num- 
bers—Ayoub has had receptions for 500 
people and dinners for 150 with small 
tables set up all over the boat. 

As a vessel equally suited to peaceful 
solitude or big-time parties, it is a yacht 
of many moods. As the captain, Mark 
Coxon, says, “Designers can make fast 
boats, but, like Formula One race cars, 
speed is all they do. You can’t live on 
them. Phocea also has all the comforts 
and possibilities of a five-star hotel.” 

The yacht, which can be chartered 
through Nigel Burgess Ltd. in London, 
cruises the Mediterranean for six months, 
the Caribbean for four months, then 
undergoes two months of maintenance. 
Details are constantly being refined, 
and storage is always being added. 

When Phocea returns to harbor in 
Marseilles, there is excitement ashore: 
The yacht is part of the heritage of the 
city, and locals are proud. 

It is a slow and stately return, “a bit like 
parking a very large car in the garage,” 
says the captain, “but at sea and under sail 
this boat really performs. She seems 
caught up in an irresistible momentum. 
The boat can still be sailed single-handed; 
the feeling for one person to be in control 
of that kind of power is really something.” 

“This boat is special,” says Mouna 
Ayoub. “The most important thing was 
to be true to the original racing design. 
We haven’t raced it, but it would be 
possible if we took out all the furniture 
and paneling to make it lighter. Phocea 


_was born to race. I never forget that.” 0 
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SINGAPORE’S RAFFLES 





continued from page 134 
the crunch of pebbles on the gravel path. 

‘True to its colonial roots, Raffles is 
one of the few places in Singapore that 
don’t flinch at the heat, humidity and 
luxuriant vegetation of its tropical set- 
ting. Lodgers divide much of their time 
between the wicker armchairs on their 
verandas and the air-conditioned in- 
teriors of their suites, many of them 
decorated in a Singaporean blend of 
early-20th-century Asian and Western 
furniture. Some of the best antiques are 
found in the 2,400-square-foot Sarkies 
Suite, named after the enterprising Ar- 
menian family that started the ho- 
tel. The master bedroom includes an 
enormous Chinese blackwood Gothic 
Revival wardrobe, crafted by Shanghai 
artisans around 1900, and from the 
same period, a nursing chair, deeper 
and plusher than any chesterfield. The 
dining room, with a table for 10, has 
its own Tiffany’s porcelain and silver 
flatware. Traditional Singaporean wood 
shutters, half the length of the win- 
dows, offer privacy without blocking 
out the sunlight. 

In an era of modern behemoths, Raf- 
fles almost seems like a boutique hotel 
or a private club. Every suite faces a gar- 





A triumph of the hotel 
is the way it ensures the 
privacy of its lodgers 
without making its other 
visitors feel unwanted. 





den or court, each with its signature 
sights and sounds: the water cascading 
from the spouting dolphins of a large 
cast-iron fountain; the patter of sandals 
on the cool Carrara marble floors of 
a veranda; from the Fern Court, the 
singsong of translucent birds with 
names like pale-faced bulbul and fire- 
tufted barbet. Or perhaps guests will be 
tempted to lean unobserved over the 
Palm Court to overhear snippets of 
conversation from other world travel- 
ers. Maugham, after all, claimed to have 
used the same vantage point to catch 
juicy bits of gossip and scandal for some 
of his most memorable stories. 0 





A GAME OF LIGHT 


continued from page 162 

tine trunks meet the cool marble floor 
and clean terrace walls under the pa/apa, 
the contrast in the house between ur- 
bane refinement and shipwreck chic is 


at its most pronounced. 


The house’s master bedroom and 
three guest rooms are arranged in two- 


story wings on either side of the airy 


| palapa. Each has two beds, set on low 
| podiums, and opens to a private ter- 
' race (shaded by humble awnings) with 
a banquette. The indoor-outdoor game 


Ixtapa shares the 
climate but not 
the urban frustrations 


of Acapulco. 





}is continued, but it is mitigated for 


comfort; the wide apertures between 


the bedrooms and their terraces can 


| 
| 
| 


| 


be closed with monumental panes of 
steel-framed glass, with wood shut- 


| ters or with mosquito screens—or all 


three can slide into pockets in the wall 
and disappear. 
Nightlife in Arcano is as minimal as 


| the house’s décor—usually not much 
| more than a neighbor’s cocktail party 
| or a good book—so the guest rooms, 
which are intensively used, have been 


distributed around the house to assure 
maximum independence for visitors. 


| But all paths through the house con- 
| verge in the entrance court, where you 
| can look out over the living and dining 
_ terraces to the small pool, the margin of 
| scrub, and the beach and the sea just be- 


yond. At that point—where the story of 


} the house reveals itself in full under the 
§ gaze of Aldaco’s iron sentry—Fernando 


de Haro has designed a unique welcome 


mat, a design in inset river pebbles that 


mimics a popular local textile motif. 


} Functionally, he says, “it’s a way to tell 
} people that they’re changing spaces.” 


It also tells a story of symbolic con- 


} trasts. “Don’t think I’m crazy,” says the 


architect, “but the patterns are meant 
to be mountains and valleys, day and 
night, the world and the underworld, 
positive and negative, life and death— 


} something like that.” It is an artistic ges- 
} ture that might stand in for some of the 


art his clients have left at home. 0 








RUDOLF NUREYEV 


continued from page 168 
Reynolds, and a mural by Henry Fuseli.” 

It is not odd for someone who grew 
up poor, as Nureyev did, to use his 
fortune to acquire material things. It is 
a way of staking a claim and reliev- 
ing the distress of a memory of penury. 
But a Fuseli mural is something be- 
yond mere acquisition: It reveals depths 
of taste. Wyeth says, “He collected. He 
never thought he had enough of any- 
thing. He was tight as a tick, but that 
was an outgrowth of his early poverty.” 

Nureyev was also a collector of hous- 
es and apartments, not a trait one usual- 
ly associates with the fugitive ambitions 
of nomads. At any one time he seems 
to have had at least half a dozen resi- 
dences, all sumptuously furnished. 

“He was wild about properties,” Wy- 
eth says. “He had places in New York, 
London, Paris and St. Bart’s. He was fas- 
cinated by islands—he even bought an 
island near Positano, I think.” 

Wyeth recognized that Nureyev’s 
homes were sets for him—“not for big 
parties, he didn’t give big parties—but 
for receiving people. They were amaz- 
ing places. One night he said, ‘You want 
music?’ I said yes, and a little later the 
Guarneri String Quartet was playing 
for us—right there, in his apartment!” 

It is conceivable that the ephemeral 
nature of dancing made Nureyev want 
to create something more solid, not just 
structures but voluptuous worlds that 


Wyeth believes that Rudolf Nureyev 
allowed him access because he was in- 
trigued by the coherence and solidity as 
well as the artistic achievement of the 
Wyeth family. The three generations of 
painters represented something that 
was dynastic while epitomizing a sense 
of place. To a rootless émigré, Wy- 
eth’s homes in Pennsylvania and Maine 
must have had tremendous appeal. It 
is also possible to see in Nureyev’s ac- 
quisition of property a way of imagin- 
ing a life after dancing, for he knew 
there would come a time when he 
would be less on the move. Among oth- 
er things, the desire to buy and furnish 
lovely houses is one way of being an 
optimist, and certainly a way of think- 
ing positively (or desperately) about 
the future. 

Inevitably, there is the question of 
money. Tight though he may have 
been, money seems not to have been a 
Nureyev problem. He had plenty be- 
cause he worked relentlessly. He danced 
everywhere—not Just in Paris and Lon- 
don and New York but in movies, on 
television and on the Jersey shore. 

“’m dancing in Atlantic City,” he 
told Wyeth one day. 

““Why?’ I asked. ‘Why not?” he said. 
I thought, I’ve got to see this. And I 
did—Rudolf was headlining with Bud- 
dy Hackett! The place was transformed 
into the Paris Opéra. And he had a great 





“Everything Nureyev had was like a set,” Wyeth 
says. “He adored objects, paintings, fabrics.” 





were an extension of the stage. Once af- 
ter a performance, he said to Wyeth, 
“T am down one”—meaning that he had 
one less dance left in his body. “There 
were only a certain number that he was 
capable of. I always think, when you see 
one, it will never be seen again. A pic- 
ture has a life, but the performing arts 
aren’t repeated.” 

His property was anything but ephem- 
eral. There is an enduring “look” in his 
Paris apartment, not comfort but a sort 
of completeness all the same. Nureyev 
reclines and looks at home and fixes his 
gaze, as though defying anyone else to 
feel at home there. 


audience. It was purely for the money, 
but having said that, he did a very diffi- 
cult ballet, a serious performance of a 
work by Maurice Béjart.” 

A painting has life, has a past, has a 
future too. We have lost Nureyev, but 
we still have the Wyeth pictures, a se- 
ries, a sequence, an entire gallery, one 
theme, many pictures. “I had an obses- 
sive thing about doing pictures of him. 
I’ve done hundreds, and some of those 
are hands, or fingers, or noses, or just his 
feet. I did him from all angles; I mea- 
sured him with calipers. At one of my 
sessions he said, ‘You measure so much 
you could make me a suit.’” 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 2003 JAGUAR S-TYPE R A beautiful example of ) 
well-rounded design. Its undeniable elegance is a reflection of a great appreciation | 
for detail and craftsmanship. Its refined suspension, first-in-class 6-speed automatic : “ig 

; ak iis jaguar.com/us 1-800-4-JAGUAR 
transmission and advanced, intelligent safety system is a testament to our dedication 
to technical innovation. The 390-horsepower, supercharged V8 engine shows we 
haven't lost touch with our love of a thrilling ride. The new S-TYPE R. Beyond beautiful. | 


STUNNING, FOR STARTERS. 
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Mercedes-Benz USA is teaming up with Saks Fifth Avenue to support the Council of 
Fashion Designers of America’s charitable initiative, Fashion Targets Breast Cancer 
(FIBC), with a nationwide shopping weekend (September 18-21). Throughout the 
event, a percentage of sales made in all of Saks Fifth Avenue’s 61 stores across the 


country will benefit local and national breast cancer charities. 


Shoppers will also have the opportunity to see the Special Edition 2003 
Mercedes-Benz CLK500 Coupe, designed exclusively for Saks Fifth Avenue. This 
Special Edition model will be displayed at 61 Saks stores during the shopping 
weekend and will be sold through participating Mercedes-Benz dealerships. 
Available with an exclusive color combination of a “Saks Fifth Avenue” blue exterior 
and stone leather interior, each CLK500 includes a customized limited-edition 
cashmere blanket, sterling silver key ring, leather notepad and wallet, all designed 
by Baldessarini for Hugo Boss. Mercedes-Benz will make a donation directly to 


FIBC for each Special Edition CLK500 sold. 


since Saks Fifth Avenue began this annual shopping weekend to benefit Fashion 
Targets Breast Cancer, more than $6 million has been raised for local and national 
breast cancer organizations across the country. For more information, please visit 


MBUSA.com or fashiontargetsbreastcancer.com, or call toll-free 1-888-771-2323. 


irysler Company 





™ ©2002 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC. A DaimlerCt 


Be a Driving Force for Change 
















Page 1-2: Pinstripe suit, white shirt and black tie, 
Dolce and Gabbana 

Page 3: Silk georgette lace-up blouse with puff 
sleeves, Tom Ford for Yves Saint Laurent Rive Gauche 
Page 5: Lace-up high-heeled shoes, Sergio Rossi; 
tights, Wolford 

Page 7-8: Chiffon jeweled tunic dress, Diane Von 
Furstenberg 

Page 9: Jeweled bracelet, Swarovski; red sweater, 


Michael Kors 


All designers available 


at Saks Fifth Avenue 
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Endow your skin with amazing powers. | 


Re-Nutriv HH 
Ultimate Lifting Creme Wil 


This ultimate youth-keeping creme—with 1) | 




















precedent-setting technology and the rarest Wy 




















ingredients—newly empowers skin to fight Hill | 
visible aging. Instantly, enjoy a lifted look. il) 
Fresh translucency. Intense hydration. Over time, 
natural protein production is boosted to help 

reinforce skin's inner “cushion” as an exclusive Hi 





anti-oxidant complex strengthens outer defenses. 
Can you afford to live without it? 
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FSTEE LAUDER 


Defining Beauty | 
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Vie RLDWIDE SHOWROOMS 


France Paris 01 4548 5757 
TCT ae PLT el) 
Bricgium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Briatem Brussels 02 219 3286 
1B Kod Gee 77/8 ie PA) 
Hortanp Goes 0113 235 242 
Greece Athens 01 802 0557 
Isratt Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
Spain. Marbella 952 808 402 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 


LY~MERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New Yoru Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New Yoru A & D Building 212 308 3554 
New Yoru Long Island 516 365 2885 
(Cron a ee nee CRT Ta Po nd 
S. Carotina Columbia 803 779 0061 
Carmornta Beverly [Hills 310 854 3862 
Carmornta Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
Carmornia San lraucisca 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Intinors Chicago 312755 1075 
Onto Columbus 614 899 9716 
Massacuustt1s Boston 617 443 4300 
Taxas Dallas 214 744 2100 
CoLrorapo Denver New Showroom 
Frortpa Fort Lauderdale New Showroom 
Wasttinaton Seattle New Showroam 
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Cover: The residences 
of, clockwise from top 
left, Mark Boone (page 
224), Robert A. M. 
Stern (page 196), Har- 
ry Schnaper (page 230) 
and Robert Brannen 
(page 218). Photogra- 
phy by Mary E. Nich- 
ols, Peter Aaron/Esto, 
Billy Cunningham and 
Richard Mandelkorn. 


ABove Ricut: The liv- 
ing room of Mariette 
Himes Gomez’s Man- 
hattan apartment. Pho- 
tography by Scott Fran- 
ces. See page 212. 
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196 Rosert A. M. STERN 
The Architect’s Creation Stands Tall in Manhattan 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


204 ANTHONY BROWNE 
His 19th-Century Carriage House and Secret 
Rooftop Garden 
Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Gordon Beall 


MARIETTE Himes GOMEZ 
Subtle Shades of Blush Brighten a 
Vianhattan Makeover 
Cynthia Zarin 
aphy by Scott Frances 








218 


ROBERT BRANNEN 

Rebuilding a Crumbling Tuscan Farmhouse from 
Soulful Ruin to Classic Casa 

Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


224 Mark BOONE 


230 


A 1920s Los Angeles Cottage Captures the 
Designer’s Imagination 

Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


HARRY SCHNAPER 

The Notion Is Fun for His Lakeside Refuge 
Text by Arthur Lubow 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


238 BErore & AFTER: MARJORIE SHUSHAN 





Big Apple Polish for a Big Easy Retreat 
Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Scott Frances 


continued on page 14 
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iNETT & JUDIE WEINSTOCK 
Rewriting a Philadelphia Story with Color 
and Pattern 
Text by Richard Conniff 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


Donna LIVINGSTON 

Asian and European Mixes in a 
Los Angeles Apartment 

Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Scott Frances 


Marco ALDACO 

Whimsical Touches Mark an Architect’s Lush Oasis 
Outside Guadalajara 

Text by Jonathan Kandell 

Photography by Michael Calderwood 


DIANE BURN 

A Designer's French Twist for Her 
New York Apartment 

Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


Buzz YUDELL 

Connecting to the Land and the Light at Sea Ranch 
Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Timothy Hursley 


ROBERT GARCIA 

Rescuing an 18th-Century Lisbon Apartment 
Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 
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Pau LaszLo 

Soaring Spaces and Daring Gestures Characterize 
His Flagship House 

Text by Philip Nobel 

Photography by Julius Shulman 
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LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


DESIGNERS AT LARGE 
Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 


AD SHoppING: EXPLORING SANTA BARBARA 
With Architect Jack Lionel Warner on the 
Southern California Coast 

Text by Penelope Rowlands 


Photography by Jim McHugh 














Completed in 2001, 
The Chatham, a 32- 
story condominium 
tower, was designed by 
architect Robert A. M. 
Stern’s firm. Stern re- 
sides in an apartment 
in the building, located 
on Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side. See page 196. 
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ArT NOTEBOOK: IN SEARCH OF THE FUTURE 
Reimagining Home Sweet Home at the Milan 
Furniture Fair 

By Holly Brubach 


DESIGNER PROFILES: CHARLES GWATHMEY 
On Art, Boyhood Treasures and Taking the Reins 
By Philip Nobel 


SeT DESIGN: CREATING A MopsTer’s SCENE 
On the Set of HBO’s Dramatic Series The Sopranos 
Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by David Sundberg/Esto 


SPECIAL INTEREST: 

HAvE TRAIN, WILL TRAVEL 

Romancing the Rails in the Privacy of the Most 
Exclusive Cars on the Tracks 

Text by Stephen Drucker 

Photography by Joel Baldwin 


ARCHITECTURE: COILED TO SPRING 
Zaha Hadid Examines an Architecture of 
Movement with the Spiral House 

By Joseph Giovannini 


Hore.s: MAISON ORLEANS 

A Timeless Escape in the Historic French Quarter 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by Steven Brooke 


THE PROFESSIONALS: 

PETER SHELTON AND LEE MINDEL 

Wit and Wisdom Gleaned from the Architectural 
Team’s Years of Practice — 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AD TRAVELS: MUSEUM OF THE ’30s 
Experiencing a Famed Artistic Community on the 
Outskirts of Paris 

Text by Michael Peppiatt 

Photography by Vincent Thibert 








Philippe Starck’s poly- 
ethylene Ploof chair and 
settee. See page 78. 


DEsIGN NOTEBOOK: 

A Fo.ty Fir For LivinG 

The Fanciful Transformation of an 
Edwardian-Inspired Conservatory 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Kim Sargent 

174 EstTaTes FoR SALE: Epirors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 

Palm Springs, London, Tuscany, Boston, Aspen... 
296 AD Direcrory 

A Listing of the Designers and Architects 
Featured in This Issue 





Speedo and Posie relax 
at Villas & Cottages, a 
shop in Cold Spring, 
New York. See page 40. 
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GENEVE 


Rolex Cellini Cellissima 


in eighteen karat white gold 


available in two sizes. 
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For the name and location of 


an Official Rolex Jeweler, 
please call 1-800-367-6539. 


www.rolex.com 
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Rolex Cellini Danaos 
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in eighteen karat yellow gold, 


} 


available in men’s and women’s.! 


For the name and location of 
an Official Rolex Jeweler, 


please call 1-800-367-6539. 
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Choose from a large selection 


in our gallery for immediate 





availability. 























Have any work of art you 


desire painted for you in 















any size you specify. 
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“UNIQUELY AMERICAN 


AT A TIME WHEN LOVE LETTERS WERE COMPOSED ON NEWFANGLED MACHINES, GUSTAV 
AND LEOPOLD STICKLEY STRUCK DOWN THE STATUS QUO AND WROTE A NEW CHAPTER 
IN THE HISTORY OF FURNITURE DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP. THEIR GREAT AMERICAN 
GENIUS DEFINED A SIGNIFICANTLY ENDURING STYLE - THE MISSION OAK COLLECTION, A 
LOVE LETTER TO ARTISTIC INNOVATION. COLLECT YOUR OWN ANTHOLOGY OF STICKLEY 


MASTERWORKS. CALL 315.682.5500 TO ORDER A FULL-COLOR CATALOG OR TO LOCATE THE 


STICKLEY DESIGN SHOWROOM NEAREST YOU. 
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L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc. Sticki. 




































































































































































































































































BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


SUPPLIERS OF ANTIQUE CARPETS 


MANSOUR 
LONDON e LOS ANGELES 





Telephone 310-652-9999 


d Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5602 


Los Angeles 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA 


56 South Audley Street W1K 2QJ Unite 


London 
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As a decorative painter and 
muralist, I was overjoyed by 
the range of techniques shown 
in the July 2002 issue. The col- 
ors used by Ron Mann (“Mann 
Power”) are rich and subtle; 


Gaspare Gabrielli’s murals at 


Lyons Demesne (“Fitting and Proper”) are magnifi- 


cent; and the details of the Beaux Arts town house 


(“Manhattan Serenade”) are remarkable—thank you 


to owner George Votis for caring for this gem. 


A STARRY BERMUDA NIGHT 

I loved the story on Michael Douglas 
and Catherine Zeta-Jones in Bermuda 
(Architectural Digest Visits, July). The 
colors seemed to jump off the page! 
KELLy SMITH 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA FE SIDENOTE 

I was mystified, after reading the article 
on the restored Santa Fe adobe farm- 
house owned by Robbie Williams and 
Reverdy Johnson (“Mann Power”), as to 
why Robbie’s business, Four Winds 
Antiques, was not mentioned. I have 
known Robbie and her company for 
several years and regard her contribu- 
tion to the local tribal arts and artifacts 
community as significant. It seems an 
important omission to me. 

BARBARA HARRELSON 

SANTA Fe, NEw Mexico 


— STEPHEN M. DEOrIo 
WESTMINSTER, COLORADO 


RIGHT AT HOME 

It was with great delight that my wife 
and I read Judith Thurman’s piece on 
The Ritz-Carlton in Philadelphia (““Ho- 
tels: Landmark Decision,” July), not 
only for the information and presenta- 
tion but because a while ago we found 
ourselves at the Ritz at 11:00 p.m. with 
our newly adopted daughter, who came 
to us at least six months earlier than an- 
ticipated. You might imagine the stress 
level. Although, due to legal procedural 
matters, we didn’t know when we would 
be able to leave the state, the manage- 
ment was kind enough to allow us the 
penthouse for however long we needed 
it. Aside from the wonderful accommo- 
dations, the staff could not have been 
more generous and understanding. We 
will be eternally grateful for the “Eloise” 
beginning given our daughter. 

NAME WITHHELD 


PICTURE PERFECT 

I just saw a copy of the June issue, and I 
wanted to tell you how appreciative I 
am. When we send pictures of furniture 
from Kentshire Galleries, it’s usually 
with the caveat, “The pictures don’t do 
justice to the gallery.” I may have to say 
to people who see the article about our 
Sag Harbor, New York, residence (“Re- 
versing the Order”), “The house doesn’t 
do justice to the pictures.” We did the 
shoot on September 14 and 15—just a 
few days after the World Trade Center 
disaster. My wife and I were in a total 
funk. But photographer Durston Saylor 
just put his head down and went to 
work. He was really great. Writer Ger- 
ald Clarke was terrific also. Thank you 
for the support. 

RoBeERT ISRAEL 

New York, NEw YORK 


SPEAKING FRANKLY 

As someone at the younger end of your 
demographic, I think Michael Frank’s 
articles are exceptional. He approaches — 
his subjects with fresh eyes; he doesn’t — 


deconstruct buildings into an endless ) 


array of architectural details but delves 7 
deeper to find meaning. His writing is. 
both vivid and thoughtful, and it clearly — 
serves as an asset to your already top- | 
notch publication. And, as we saw in | 
a recent issue (“Before and After: A | 
House Wants What It Wants,” Febru-_ 
ary 2002), Mr. Frank also possesses ar- | 
chitectural flair of his own. 
Corrine E. KARLIN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BON VOYAGE 
Wow, it just goes to show that Estates | 
for Sale can be as exciting as feature ar- 
ticles. In the June 2002 issue, it took me ~ 


between. Thank you for the ride! 
KayE HAENICHEN BENSON 
Hooper, NEBRASKA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mai': letters@archdigest.com 











Is your broker’s idea of 


an investment plan a never-ending 


series of hot stock tips? 


There's never been a better time for Schwab Private Client: 


With a Schwab Private Client 
Consultant, you get advice based 
on research and facts, not hype. 
They'll also take the time to study 
your financial needs so you can 
get buy and sell recommendations 
based on what’s good for your 


portfolio, not your broker's wallet. 


With Schwab Private Client, you'll 
develop a one-on-one brokerage 
relationship with an experienced 
Private Client Consultant who'll 
listen to you and your goals and 
help you develop and implement 
an investment plan. They'll also 
provide you with our Schwab 
Equity Ratings; a simple way 

to help you decide what to sell 


as well as what to buy. 


Your personal Private Client 
Consultant will help you stay 

on top of your portfolio. Assist you 
in keeping updated on the status 
of your investments. And help 
you stay on track over the long 


term, all for a simple fee? 


In other words, you'll have 
someone who understands 

the market and is on your side. 
Someone you can trust. And, of 
course, their advice is based on 


the principles of Schwab. 





Schwab Private Client is a service of Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. Member SIPC/NYSE. Accounts are nondiscretionary brokerage 
accounts, and advice about your securities portfolio is part of our brokerage service. “Additional fees and charges may apply. 





GREG ROVENTINI 
SCHWAB PRIVATE CLIENT CONSULTANT 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR 


From day one, the individual 
investor has been at the center 

of what we do. Every investor is 
important to us. We're not focused on 
investment banking. We represent 


you, the individual investor. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF 
ADVICE NOT DRIVEN 
BY COMMISSION 


Individual broker commissions 


can undermine relationships. 


That may bias the advice 


charles SCHWAB 





you're getting. Our Investment 
Consultants’ compensation is 
based on their service to you 
and assets at Schwab, not 
commissions. It always has been. 


And always will be. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF 
OBJECTIVITY 


At Schwab, we’re not focused 
on investment banking. 

For example, we make IPOs 
available but we don’t receive 
any compensation for their 
distribution. To us, it’s a potential 
conflict of interest. We always 
strive to avoid conflicts of 
interest in everything we do. 


This is at the heart of our values. 


SCHWAB 
private client 
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To find out how a one-on-one 
relationship with a Schwab 
Private Client Consultant may be 
right for you, call 1-800-540-8117, 
and you can also receive our 


complimentary brochure. 


©2002 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. (0502-8403). ADS23344FUL. 


















































































































































z The “Designers’ Mariette Himes Gomez “A wonderful 
Own” September thing about having yourself as a client is 
y ~— ) 


& ” 
; ; oe 
issue is always one that the two of you always agree. 


of the most in- Robert Brannen “My design is a simple 
manifestation of respect for them and 
their descendants, who walk past the 
house every day on their way to and from 


the village.” 


teresting and in- 
structive, because 
the designs represent the results of the 
multiple-choice questions each has an- 
Mark Boone “I don’t need large. I’m too 

busy dealing with other people’s houses to 
spend a lot of time maintaining my own.” 


swered with their own professional vo- 
cabulary applied to their personal lives. 
Here we will let the designers speak 
Harry Schnaper “The house is definitely 
very tongue-in-cheek and very much 
about my sense of humor. I don’t get to 
do much that’s humorous in my real work.” 


briefly for themselves. 





Robert A. M. Stern “A house is a form of 


autobiography.” ct: 5 ; 
Marjorie Shushan “My curtain treatments 


were designed to camouflage and change 
the proportions of the windows.” 


Anthony Browne “Oprah has two cocker 
spaniels. In my house and in hers, dogs are 
given great freedom. I always smile when 


. i i ce ‘ 
she reminds me that it’s their home too.” Bennett & Judie Weinstock “We wanted 


to create a manor house in the sky.” 







Donna Livingston “This is my sentimen- 
tal journey.” 


Marco Aldaco “The first thing I want in 
a house is tranquillity—both physical and 
mental.” 


Diane Burn “I admire designers who are 
versatile, but I’m like a composer whose 
works you can always recognize. I have a 
signature look.” 


Buzz Yudell “Harmony was the goal—a 
matter of connecting to the land and 
the light.” 


Robert Garcia “Here, time unfolds at a 
very slow, measured pace, and that’s a 
juxury that’s increasingly hard to find.” 





We hope this issue unfolds for you with 
richness of design and creative inspiration. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON (“Robert A. M. 
Stern,” page 196). As a good friend of 
Robert A. M. Stern’s for the past 30 
years, contributing writer Steven M. L. 
Aronson has been a regular visitor to 
the successive apartments and houses 
where Stern has lived, all of them note- 
worthy. But he was particularly impressed 
by the “consummate movie-set glamour” 
that the architect has created in his latest 
apartment, which is also in the first luxury 





MICHAEL FRANK (“Mark¢ 
Boone,” page 224; “Creating ; 
a Mobster’s Scene,” page 98; | 
“A Folly Fit for Living,” page °| 
166). For this issue, contrib- - 
uting writer Michael Frank: 
went to Mark Boone’s home, || 
the Sopranos set and a conser- -| 
vatory with an imaginary res- » 
ident. “I got to thinking about (| 


the craft of making interi--) 


building that he’s designed in Manhattan. “When I went to a party at 
his place recently,” Aronson, who is writing the biography of Leland 
Hayward, recounts, “I saw yet again what a brilliant director Bob is of 
his own mise-en-scéne. He’d assembled an all above-the-title cast— 
Michael Eisner, Barbara Walters, Charlie Rose and Amanda Burden, 


Senator George Mitchell... 


GORDON BEALL (“Anthony 
Browne,” page 204). Photograph- 
ing the dining room—turned—con- 
servatory in Anthony Browne’s 
Washington, D.C., house was no 
small task for Gordon Beall. “We 
had to conceal lights and equip- 
ment somehow,” says Beall. “And 
since every surface of the room 
is mirrored, we pulled two large 
plants off of the terrace to mask 
any reflections. The best part 
about it, though, was that An- 
thony loved the way it looked.” 


Not an extra in sight!” 








middle class.’ And Scott Snyder was able to let it rip, aesthetically, for ai, 
conservatory with no resident. It’s delightful and educational to see the»! 
environments people create for themselves or clients—real or imagined.” "| 


ors,” he says. “Boone’s house is 5 





spare, calming. The Soprano )| 





house says, ironically, ‘upper’ | 













STEPHEN DRUCKER (“Before & 
After: Marjorie Shushan,” page 
238; “Have Train, Will Travel,” 
page 116). For contributing writ- 
er Stephen Drucker, a visit to 
Marjorie Shushan’s New Orleans 
apartment evoked a similar re- 
sponse to riding in the Cannon 
Ball, a private railroad car. “They 
both feel cocoonish,” he says. “Be- 
ing at Marjorie’s place 1s like be- 
ing wrapped in a fine cashmere 
blanket; in the rail car, you have no 
idea the rest of the world exists.” 
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Featuring Blue Sapphire Center Stones 
Necklace with Diamonds in 18K White Gold 


Earrings with Diamonds in 18K White Gold 
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Craic Ponzio 


CUSTOM FRAME COLLECTION 
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hen antiques deal- 

ers Steve Jablonski 

and Wilson Forero 
first met, they were working as 
an investment manager and a 
restaurateur, respectively. Now, 
almost 20 years later, they own 
adjacent shops in Cold Spring, 
New York. The friends’ shops, 
despite their proximity, have 
distinctly different styles: Forero 
opts for European antiques 
and accessories at Antiquario, 
while Jablonski, at Villas & 
Cottages, prefers American. 
Juan Montoya (above, on Main 
Street) often drops by both. 
“Since the two owners have 
completely different tastes, their 
shops don’t compete,” says the 
designer, “they complement 
each other.” 


Antiquario 

167 Main St. 

Cold Spring, NY 10516 
845-265-2671 


Villas & Cottages 

169 Main St. 

Cold Spring, NY 10516 
845-265-5557 

















Antiquario, above, has + 
a mix of European an- 
tiques, including a 
Swedish tall case clock } 
and a Biedermeier sofa. | 
Next door, Villas & 
Cottages carries Amer- ~ 
ican antiques; Juan 
Montoya, left, with 
owner Steve Jablonski, + 
holds a desk chair. 
















































































Model in 18kt white gold. 
Bezel set with diamonds. 












































Oyster Perpetual Lady-Datejust Pearlmaster 


Also available in 18kt yellow gold. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Lady-Datejust and Pearlmaster are trademarks. 
FOR THE NAME AND LOCATION OF AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEVVELER NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-36ROLEX / 1-800-367-6539. 


W 


| Wwww.rolex.com R OLE x New York 






































on select Sebring Convertible models 


*Available 








»EBRING CONVERTIBLE 


t's the perfect formula for paradise: the feeling of the warm sun 


in your face 365 days a year. Here’s what makes it work: a 200 


jorsepower* V6, a backseat with room for friends, and a sound 


lystem that equalizes itself whether the top is put up or down. 


1 
q 


Or more information, call 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit chrysler.com. 
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CHRYSLER 


Drive = Love 
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e make picture 

frames the old-fash- 

ioned way,” says 
Frederick Baker, president of 
Chicago’s FredEric’s Frame 
Studio, a three-story shop that 
creates custom frames from 
start to finish on-site and does 
restoration work. Using a vari- 


ety of materials and techniques 





(far right), they turn out both 


reproduction and contemporary 


ing to the shop for years. “Their 


frames. “We have the ability to : a. h 
LF Rants craftsmanship is excellent,” says 
do just about anything,” says : % : 
. e heist McCurry. “They always stand 
Baker, “but everything is done ; ; c : 
7 c “. behind what they do, and they do 

by hand; there are no shortcuts. 5 ee: , 

eae it very well. 

[his attention to detail has : 


kept architect Margaret Mc- FredEric’s Frame Studio, Inc., 1230 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Curry (right, with Baker) com- Chicago, IL 60607; 312-243-2950 
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When Lady Shaw Stewart moved into Ardgowan (left), the 













|8th-century ancestral home of her husband, Sir Houston, 
she couldn't resist turning an unused wing into an antiques 
shop. “It had been empty for about 40 years,” she says. She 
displays her | 8th- to early- | 9th-century European furnish- 
ings, textiles and decorative objects in seven rooms (below 
and below left) that she opens, by appointment, to members 


of interior design firms such as Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler. 





Ardgowan Antiques, Inverkip, Scotland; 44-1475-521656 
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Good photographers learn to wait. 
For light. For expressions. 


For the right digital camera. 
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Not yet. Not yet. Not yet. Now. The moment has clearly arrived to add a serious Nikon digital to your arsenal. Each Nikon Coolpix’ 
delivers incredible nuance, definition, and color because each lens is crafted to our uncompromising Nikkor standards. Each offers 
optional lenses for wide-angle and telephoto versatility. Each is remarkably compact. But perhaps the real news is the vast range of 
exciting options these Coolpix cameras can now offer. The 8x Zoom-Nikkor lens with ED glass on the rugged 
5 MP Coolpix 5700. The unique swivel design of the 4 MP Coolpix 4500 for ultimate creativity. And the incredible 
wide-angle capabilities of the 5 MP Coolpix 5000. So when the perfect shot presents itself, rest assured, you 


will always be ready. Visit your authorized Nikon dealer or www.nikoncoolpix.com. The wait is finally over. 


©2002 Nikon Inc. 
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his little gem of a mu- 

seum shows the early 

days of the decorating 
industry—new materials and 
new shopping habits for an 
emerging middle class with new 
spending power,” says London- 
based designer Nina Campbell, 
a patron of The Museum of 
Domestic Design & Archi- 
tecture, also known as MoDA 
(right). “There are so many 











“T could spend hours here,” 


6} , says Nina Campbell, “the 


% |i excitement of the sketches and 
a | 7 design is so immediate.” 

















Nina Campbell, above, —_ grand historic houses in Britain, “T love the early magazines archive designs under license. 
tee and but this is the place to see de- and trade catalogues,” says The museum, which is part of 
een museum's 5! for ordinary, house-proud Campbell. “They show thingsI = Middlesex University, is open 
archives. The oldmag- _ people,” she notes. remember throwing away, but six days a week, and the archives 
azines and fabrics, he museum’s core collection these books reflect the excite- are open by appointment. 
above right, sparknew i. the wallpaper and fabric d f Bakeli dch 
ideas(ordesisners. the wallpaper and fabric de- ment of Bakelite and chrome 
signs from the Silver Studio, when they were new.” 
dating from 1880 to 1963, in- Enthusiasts include film and The Museum of Domestic Design 
hack eee , . & Architecture 
cluding ones by C. F A. Voysey __ theater designers, owners of Cat Hill. Barnet 
(top ng ht), and the Crown Wall- period houses, and scholars. Lee Hertfordshire EN4 8HT, England 
paper C ion of pattern Jofa, Brunschwig & Fils and 44-20-8411-5244 
books from the 1950s and 60s. Osborne & Little reproduce www.moda.mdx.ac.uk 


continued on page 48 
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Italian Treasures in the Bay Area 











fter leaving Italy in 1976 — scouts Europe about twice a year 





for the United States, for “authentic, unusual things.” 

Claudio Mariani con- “He has a good eye,” says Paul 

| tinued a long-standing family Vincent Wiseman (right, at the 
tradition. “My whole family is shop). “He could have an Italian 
involved in the antiques busi- tortoiseshell secretary or a sim- 
| ness,” says Mariani, who owns ple country stool, but they’ll be 
| 


| 

| C. Mariani Antiques (above),a _ the best examples of each.” 
one-stop shop for 16th- to 18th- 
century Italian antiques, custom 





C. Mariani Antiques 





work and full-service restoration. —_| 39 | Harrison St. 
He carries some English and San Francisco, CA 94103 
French pieces as well, and he 415-541-7868 


Kaj Gottlob’s 1931 j 
desk and chair, far left, 
and circa 1940 stools 

by Frits Henningsen, 

left, at Eric Philippe 






Great Danes 


Within the checker-floored |826 arcade galerie Véro-Dodat in Paris, 


2 £4 bm 


"£2 


among very chic art and antiques galleries, is the gallery of Eric 

Philippe, who describes himself as an “art expert and valuer.” Spe- | 
cializing mostly in French, Austrian and Swedish decorative arts, he | 
has amassed a collection of Danish pieces spanning from 1914 to 

1950 and will display them from September |9 through October 19. | 





Eric Philippe, 25 galerie Véro-Dodat, 75001 Paris; 33-|-42-33-28-26 


continued on page 50 
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On the other side, | 
the planets meet | 
























































Reverso ¢ 
Sun Moon 
For those 
with celestial 
standards, this | | 
| Reverso has the ™™* Mh 
elegance fo offer both the WH 

sun and the moon, and then 

turns smoothly to reveal its 

Intricate workings through a 

sajophire crystal on the other 

side. Complete with power 

a reserve, this tiny mechanical | 
G; planet is something of | 
a star performer. | 
| 
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hile strolling down 

“antiques row” on 

West Palm Beach’s 
South Dixie Highway, designers 
Robert Brown and Todd 
Davis (right, from left to right) 
came across one shop that par- 
ticularly stood out. After dis- 
covering objects at N. P. Trent 
Antiques ranging from a late- 
18th-century chandelier to 19th- 
century French country chairs 
to a large-scale staircase model, 
the two were hooked. “They al- 


“The lighting here is very Mediterranean,” says 
Peckner. “It works well with European furniture.” 




















ways have a diverse selection 
that’s of fine quality,” says 
Brown. “We don’t want middle 
of the road,” says Stuart Peck- 
ner (above, right, with the de- 
signers), who owns the shop 
with his wife, Audrey. “We al- 
ways look for the better exam- 





ple.” The Peckners keep their 
shop chock-full of mainly Con- 
tinental and English furniture 
and accessories—no reproduc- 
tions. And as Davis adds, “Each 
object can be placed alone and 
attract attention, as well as 
stand up to scrutiny.” 





N. P Trent Antiques, 3729 S. Dixie Hwy. 


West Palm Beach, FL 33405; 561-832-0919 
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New York 
Rug Roundup 


The latest venture of the doyenne of 
New York rug dealers, Doris Leslie 
Blau, is a signature collection of rugs 
by 31 leading architects and designers. 
Architect Michael Davis’s silk rug 
(above) is defined by colorful horizon- 
tal stripes; Thomas Jayne created 
bursts of red and yellow on green; 
and Geoffrey Bradfield designed two 
patterns of pale blue arabesques on 


taupe backgrounds. 





Doris Leslie Blau Ltd. Collection 
4| East 57th St. 

New York, NY 10022 
212-752-0222 





continued on page 5 
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ondon-based rug design- 

er Christopher Farr, 

under friendly pressure 
from clients such as Michael S. 
Smith, John Stefanidis and 
Holly Hunt, has opened a gal- 
lery in Los Angeles. 

Located in a 1940s house that 
has been converted to accom- 
modate Farr’s room-size rugs, 
the gallery holds a collection of 
bold, modern designs favored 
by celebrities, who include 
Hugh Grant, Annie Lennox, 
Gillian Anderson, Jude Law, 


in ! OVO A n oeles 
LOS / WNFeLeS 
Cc 
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Rowan Atkinson and Sir Andrew 
Lloyd Webber. 

Designer Mark Enos (right, 
with Farr, left, looking over two 
of his carpets at the gallery) has 
used the rugs for several projects 
and touts their “almost indefin- 
able quality. They’re modern 
classics with an antique feel, made 
by artisans using an ancient ‘Turk- 
ish hand-knotting technique.” 

Notes Farr: “People like Mark 
incorporate my rugs into any 
style of interiors you can think 
of—except maybe Tudor.” 





Christopher Farr, 748 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-967-0064 


All Things American 





Although Eileen Michaelis and her associate David 
Schorsch sell a variety of American pieces at Hitchcock 


House Antiques (left), they are probably best known for 









their collection of fun, decorative accessories. “We can’t 
hold on to a weathervane for more than an hour,” says 
Michaelis. No doubt their success is due, in part, to 


clients such as Elissa Cullman. “We keep going back for Folk art and furniture 
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their quality antiques,” she says. 





Hitchcock House Antiques, Inc., 244 Main St. S. 
Woodbury, CT 06798; 203-263-3131 





mingle at Hitchcock 
House Antiques, be- 
low. A colorful tramp 
art planter, below left, 
is a surprising find. 
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Liquid crystal television A QU O S 


Introducing Aquos, inspiring flat-panel, liquid crystal television. Crystal-clear image quality. Outstanding 


brightness. And a screen that’s merely 2.5 inches thin. Aquos by Sharp. It’s what TV will be. 












































© Schumacher 

Statements of Luxury, a new 
collection at Schumacher 
(800-332-3384), includes a de- 
sign featuring leaping gazelles 
in black silhouette on a taupe 


® Zimmer + Rohde 

Etamine, a French division of 
Zimmer + Rohde (866-627- 
6899), is presenting its second 
collection. Created by Paris 
designer Muriel Scrive Loyer, 
Jardins en Ville is based on 
the floral paintings of French 
artist Claire Basler. Prvoine 
shows lavish pink peonies on a 
two-tone beige cotton, while 
Farandole features oversize 
peonies and fragile cosmos 
spread across a background of 


lavender, yellow, white, sea 
green or beige. 


L 


cotton epingle with cut-velvet 
details. Adapted from a 1927 
pattern, Les Gazelles au Bois is 
also available in celadon. Paley 
Silk Damask, another fabric in 
the collection, has swirling 





® Dennis Miller 


A long-established advocate of 
modernist and postmodernist 


Left, Les Gazelles au 
Bois, a new epingle by 
Schumacher 
















® Odegard 

Stephanie Odegard (800-670- 
8836) continues to branch out | 
from her Tibetan-inspired im-_ 
ages with several new collections. 
All hand-knotted, the rugs in 
her Kyoto line draw on patterns _ 
of traditional Japanese textiles, 


leaves and vines in white on a 
chocolate-colored silk. Schu- 
macher’s Greeff division now 


Miami collection, lays rust, 
brown and gray rectangles of 
wool on a yellow hemp ground. © 


















features Four Seasons Toile, 
which shows 19th-century pas- 
toral life in each season. 


® Osborne & Little 

A young British textile designer, 
Richard Smith, has created 
Serenissima, a romantic fabric 
collection for Osborne & Little 
(212-751-3333), which was in- 
spired by Venetian palazzi. 
Rossellino (left) has stripes of 
red, green, yellow and black 
printed on linen and overlaid 
with red and white roses. 








styles, Dennis Miller (212-684- 
0070) has moved his showroom 
to the New York Design Center 
at 200 Lexington Avenue. Among 
the designers he is currently 
representing is Martin Brown, 
noted for his work with glass 
and ceramics, which he uses 

on a set of nesting tables, a fold- 
ing table with a multicolored 





mosaic top, and a Baroque- 
style mirror with a frame of 
gla 


ris Ri 


-agments. Designer Har- 








: uses glass mosaics 






Pivoine, above, by Eta- oe attern of circles s Martin Brown’s glass- 
mine, a French division echoi ound top of a steel topped nesting tables, 
of Zimmer + Rohde pedes: at Dennis Miller 


continued on page 56 
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As antiques dealer Lou Marotta’s in- 
terests expanded, so did his Manhattan 
space. Alongside his | 8th- and | 9th- 
century European antiques, Marotta 
now stocks American, African and 
Asian pieces in his new two-story 
shop. Furniture by Elsie de Wolfe and 
John Dickinson (below) is also part of 
the mix. “When you put things that 
are out of the ordinary together,” says 
Marotta, “it makes you stop and look.” 





Lou Marotta Inc., 243 E. 60th St. 
New York, NY 10022; 212-233-0306 


‘The French 


Connection 





“Jean-Jacques Dutko has 
amazing taste,” Sills Huni- 


ford’s James Huniford says 


of the Paris dealer, who will 
bring a 1920s Armand-Al- 
bert Rateau—designed oc- 
tagonal-pillared bath, with 
details such as bird-shaped 
faucets (above), to this 
year’s Biennale des Anti- 























quaires. “It will be particu- 





larly exciting to see,” says 
Huniford, “because his 


work has been document- 





ed in so many books.” 





A Contempor ary The 21st Biennale, Sep- 
Collection tember 20 to 29, is hosting 


100 antiques dealers from 





10 countries, including 
some leading Paris anti- 
quaires, such as Ariane Dan- 





dois, Maurice Segoura and 
Jean-Marie Rossi, who are 
returning to the show after 
their absence in 2000. 

















i ‘ 2 ; ; The 21st Biennale des 
HE fter having a shop that of modern and contemporary “Alan thinks outside the box,” Antiquaires 
HH was tucked away on the artwork and 20th-century fur- says Lovell. “I know whatever Carrousel du Louvre 
28th floor of Chicago’s _nishings, which may include he has to show me is going to be 99 rue de Rivoli 
John Hancock Center, Alan anything from a Warhol Mao unique and of very high quality.” 75001 Paris 
Koppel decided to relocate for _ portrait to a 1950s velvet sofa Galerie Jean-Jacques Dutko 
more of a street presence.” His —_ and chair set by Marco Zanuso AlsniKenpel Gallen, 13 rue Bonaparte 
i new three-gallery space on (above). His ever-changing 210 West Chicago Ave. 75006 Paris 
| West Chicago Avenue lets Kop- stock keeps designer Suzanne Chicago, IL 60610 33-1-43-26-96-13 
pel spread out his collection Lovell (above left) coming back. 312-640-0730 
continued on page 58} 
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hey’re the best there is 


for staircases, gates and 

complicated metalwork,” 
Roger de Cabrol says of New 
Jersey-based LMC (Les Metal- 
liers Champenois). “They’re un- 
rivaled in the business.” 

Jean Wiart (above, with de 
Cabrol, left, considering a bronze 
gate), who comes from a long 
line of metalworkers, traveled 
to the East Coast from France 
after landing the opportunity to 
restore the Statue of Liberty’s 
copper flame for her 1986 cen- 
tennial and decided to stay. 
LMC does private commissions, 
such as a bronze bathtub for Bill 
Gates and a titanium staircase 
for Jerry Seinfeld, and has just 
launched the Horus Bronze line 
of windows and doors. 

“Tm using the new line for an 
\ddison Mizner house in Flor- 


iVidadl VULS 

















Aatrtrvaic 











ida,” says de Cabrol. “And Jean is 
the only one in the world with 









the knowledge and the means to 
do the job.” To the trade. 














LMC Corp. 

77 Second Ave. 
Paterson, NJ 07514 
973-279-3573 


































LMC, out of NewJer- _ Leafy repoussé, 
sey, specializesiniron above, is used to em- 
and bronze work. bellish the designs. 
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product shown | i 
metallismo® W i I K [ ) 
stainless steel mosaics Your Life’sTile Resource.” 


| 
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(GK Ceramic sar; - Stone Tile & Slabs - Mosaics - Terra Cotta « Glass Tile 


| 
Call 877.611.0199 to order a catalogue or find a Walker Zanger showroom/dealer near you. www.walkerzanger.co! 
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* FASHION SPIRIT. “ORBITAL” LAMP DESIGNED BY FERRUGIO LAVIANI IN 1992 nouveleldorado 

















“Les Contemporains” collection: “PERSPECTIVE” sofa in thick buffalo leather. 
TO PURCHASE OUR "LES CONTEMPORAINS” AND “LES VOYAGES” CATALOGS OR TO LOCATE THE ROCHE-BOBOIS STORE NEAREST YOU, CALL 1-800-972-8375 (DEPT 100). THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND THESE EXCLUSIVE LOCATIONS. 


EXPRESSING YOUR INTERIOR WORLD 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - COLUMBUS - CORAL GABLES, FL - COSTA MESA, CA - DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - LA JOLLA - LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - NAPLES, FL - NEW YORK - PALM BEACH - PARAMUS, NJ - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, OR - QUEBEC - ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN JOSE, CA - SAN JUAN, PR - SCARSDALE, NY - SCOTTSDALE - SEATTLE - TORONTO - VANCOUVER - WASHINGTON, DC - WESTPORT, CT - WINNETKA, IL - OPENING SOON: DETROIT 
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WS. | or Stone Source, the 
oS search is never-ending. 
“They’re constantly 
looking for new materials,” says 
architect Carlos Zapata. “We 
bring in materials from every 
continent,” says Tony Butlin, 
manager of the Boston-area 
showroom (right), which spe- 
cializes in unique decorative 
surfaces. “We have a cement tile 





from Australia that feels like 
Venetian plaster, and even met- 





al tile from Mexico.” They also 
carry stone slabs, glass tiles and 





mosaics that are often recycled 
from scraps. And “when they 
get a new product in,” says Za- 
pata, “they send you a sample 
automatically.” To the trade. 








691A Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


| 
; Stone Source 
| 617-666-7900 




















Mosaics, left, and glass 
tiles, above, from Stone 
Source’s showroom in | ¢* 
the Boston area | 












Not long after Jefferson Mack built a coal-heated forge 





in his family’s garage at the age of 16, he decided to 


A Metalwork of Art 
| \ i ay 
| 


make blacksmithing his life’s work. Today his San Fran- 








cisco business, Jefferson Mack Metal, is sought out by 
Gary Hutton and Robert A. M. Stern for its metal- 


"2 8 2 Oe 2 


a 


work designs, which include everything from and- 
irons (right) to elaborate Art Nouveau-style gates. [1] 





Dre 


‘ferson Mack Metal Inc., 2261 Shafter Ave. 
Francisco, CA 94124; 415-550-9328 
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“At Beacon Hill, when you can’t make it to the showroom, we’re just a click away.” 


= BEACON HILL 


COMPLETE LINE OF HOME FURNISHINGS AND TEXTILES THROUGH DESIGNERS, 800.921.5050 
TEXTILES: WWW.BEACONHILLDESIGN.COM +» FURNITURE: WWW.BEACONHILLSHOWROOMS.COM 
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JShopping 


With Architect Jack Lionel Warner on the Southern California Coast 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Jim McHugh 
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RIVING THROUGH THE 

pristine streets of San- 

ta Barbara, past state- 
ly Spanish colonial-style man- 
sions and vegetation that 
seems impossibly lush, archi- 
tect and interior designer Jack 
Lionel Warner is very much 
in his element. Patrician and 
immaculately dressed—“the 
classic gentleman,” as one lo- 
cal craftsman describes him 
—Warner has lived in the 
neighboring area of Monte- 

























cito for the past 42 years. His 
Santa Barbara firm, The War- 
ner Group Architects, is a fix- 
ture on the local design scene. 
“lve been doing this for a 
long time,” Warner reflects, 
recalling that he opened his 
first office in 1955. 

Although he often collab- 
orates with other interior de- 
signers, he also provides this 
service through his firm. 
“There’s a continuity you 
sometimes can’t get working 
with another decorator,” he 
explains. Whether he’s de- 
signing a building or its interi- 





CARTY & CARTY 


Lert: Architect Jack 
Lionel Warner admires 
an Asian game box at 
Carty & Carty, one of 
several sources he rec- 
ommends in the Santa 
Barbara area. Botan- 
ical prints hang at rear. 


BELOw Lert: Pieces 
such as a French farm 
table, a Baroque-style 
armchair and a repro- 
duction Italian desk 
from its Gemelli line 
fill the Lillie Avenue 
gallery (far left). 










ors, Warner works in a vari- 
ety of styles: “You’ve got to be 
really flexible to be in business 
this long,” he says with a laugh. 

You may need a bit of di- 
vine guidance, too. As it hap 
pens, Saint Barbara herself, a 
third-century martyr, is a pa 
tron saint of architects. Cer: 


: 
" 


other, provide nonstop inspi-]] 
ration. And then there are its}) 
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www.raymond-weil.com 



































Ricut: Mary Suding 
stocks her Summer- 
land shop with 18th- 
and 19th-century 

American and Euro- 





continued from page 64 

exceptional design sources. A 
visit to some of Warner’s fa- 
vorites is—like California it- 
self—a very casual affair. “ve 
known them for so many 
years, it’s like talking to my 
neighbors,” he says. 

Warner’s first stop is in the 
small coastal village of Sum- 
merland, which was founded 
as a Spiritualist community 
in 1889. It’s a striking oa- 
sis of clapboard structures, 
“which differs from Santa 
Barbara, where everything 
has to be Spanish,” says Ed- 
ward Carty, one of the own- 
ers of Carty & Carty. He and 
Warner agree that Summer- 
land is on the upswing. “It 
was sort of substandard at 
one point, but now it’s very 
chic,” notes the architect. 

Housed in a crisp-lined for- 
mer hardware store, on a street 
known for its antiques shops, 
Carty & Carty is run by the 
twin children of local an- 
tiques dealers and appraisers. 
Edward and Anne Carty have 
“an inside track to some of the 
big estates in the area,” says 
Warner. “It’s nice to have 
that when you're looking for 


66 


pean furniture and 
folk art. BELOw: War- 
ner with Suding’s asso- 
ciate, Jeffrey Beabout, 
in front of the shop. 


something special.” In partic- 
ular, he appreciates the sheer 
heft of some of their furni- 
ture: “Being an architect, I like 
larger-scale things.” 

A casual browser in this 
sun-filled, orderly shop might 
be surprised to learn that 
some of the venerable-seem- 
ing pieces here are, in fact, 
new: In the last few years the 
Cartys have added another 
element to their business—a 

















A climb up the central staircase takes 
him past all sorts of treasures. 


reproduction line called Ge- 
melli, after the Italian word 
for twins. “We've copied some 
of our mother’s antiques,” ex- 
plains Edward Carty. War- 
ner recently picked up repro- 
ductions of an 18th-centu- 
ry French country armchair 





that was once in Marie Car- 
ty’s collection, along with a 
pedestal table, all in black 
walnut, from their Gemelli 
line. He finds much at Car- 
ty & Carty to admire, from a) 
beautifully proportioned fruit- 
continued on page 68% 
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Lert: Dennis Spangler 
shows the architect and } 
his design associate f 
Jessica Bridges samples 
of his custom fabrics, WY 
which he hand-colors. Mn 
Asove: Portals in aqua, i 
one of six colors the : 
design comes in. 
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and Doors 
Made for you: 


MARVIN: 


Windows 





) 


6161) for a catalog, 


Agreed ona door that can survive the occasional storm. 





Liberal married a conservative. 


2002 Marvir 


Some doors make a statement on their own. Matching elegance with strength, Marvin doors stand up to weather, 
time and differences of opinion. And since they're built to your exact specifications, you'll know they re always 


iright. Learn more at www.marvin.com or call 1-800-268-7644 (in Canada, 1-800-263 


iConservative married a liberal. 
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continued from page 66 
wood partners desk, dating 
from the 1700s, to an ornate 
19th-century Asian game box. 
Painted in red and black, 
the latter contains numerous 
sticks and tool-like objects— 
parts of a game whose rules 
have been lost to history, at 
least in this part of the world. 
Located not far from the 
Cartys, Mary Suding’s light 
and airy two-story shop— 
which “resembles a New 
England boathouse,” in its 
owner’s words—specializes in 
18th- and 19th-century fur- 
niture from America and Eu- 
rope. “Jack stops in when- 
ever he’s in the middle of a 
project,” says Suding. “He 
keeps track of what we have.” 
A climb up the central stair- 
case takes him past all sorts 
of treasures, from an elab- 
orate Austrian crystal chan- 
delier to an austerely ele- 
gant 18th-century American 
fall-front desk, not to men- 
tion assorted antique archi- 
tectural and garden elements. 
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Lerr: A wood sign 
points to the entrance 
of Michael Haskell’s 
shop, which specializes 
in Spanish and Italian 
antiques. BELOw: War- 
ner, with Haskell, holds 


an Islamic vase. 


Suding also provides res- 
toration services. “She'll buy 
some things and restore one 
of them,” says Warner, “to 


show that the others can be 
brought up to the same qual- 





ity.” He was recently moved 
to buy a pair of early-19th- 
century French walnut arm- 
chairs—one restored, the oth- 
er not. He’s since had the 

continued on page 72 




















ABOVE: In Haskell’s 
Montecito shop, an 
Etorre Forti painting 
and two Spanish colo- 
nial mirrors hang 
above a 17th-century 
Spanish table. 
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ABOVE: At his work- 
shop in Santa Barbara, 
Kurt Wenner models 
and casts prototypes 
for sculptural friezes. 
Lert: Warner exam- 
ines the artist’s study 
for a tile mural, which 
depicts scenes from 
The Merchant of Venice. 
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continued from page 68 
damaged one (“It was in ter- 
rible shape”) restored. 

For his last stop in Sum- 
merland, Warner heads up 
into the hills to an out-of-the- 
way horse barn with views 
of the coastal valley and the 
Pacific. Here, among avoca- 
do trees and orchids, Dennis 
Spangler has, for the past 28 
years, made custom hand- 
colored textiles for an impres- 
sive array of clients, among 
them Mick Jagger and Eliza- 
beth Taylor. Like those lumi- 
naries, Warner is a huge fan of 
the richly shaded textiles this 
artist creates: “It’s very ethe- 
real stuff,” says the architect. 

Spangler, who’s also a jewel- 
ry maker, pulls out a raft 
of silk and cotton fabric sam- 
ples that demonstrate the 
point, including some won- 





SANTA BARBARA SOURCES 


| Carty & Carty, 2264 Lillie Avenue, Summerland, 805-565-1061. 78th- and 19th-century furniture and reproductions 
Mary Suding Antiques, 2240 Lillie Avenue, Summerland, 805-969-4324. American and European antiques and folk art 
Spangler, 805-969-4799. By appointment. Custom hand-colored textiles 

Michael Haskell Antiques, 539 San Ysidro R 
Kurt Wenner, 805-569-5313. By appointme: 
Taylored Wood, 411 North Quarantina Street 
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TAYLORED 
WOOD 


ABOVE: Furniture mak- 
er Blaine Taylor shows 
the architect a Louis 
Philippe-style bed— 
one of many repro- 
ductions he crafts at 
his Santa Barbara stu- 
dio. The template he 
holds was used to 
make the bedposts. 


Lert: Santa Barbara’s 
county courthouse 
was rebuilt in 1929 in 
the Spanish Colonial 
Revival style. 






















derfully shimmering abstrae 
designs in such vibrant shade 
as aqua and flame. He de 
scribes his work with texsl 
tiles as “a very, very perso 
al experience.” Certainly the§ 
techniques he employs ar 
his own. Working at an exe 
tremely large, high table ir 
his converted barn, he stretch 
es big pieces of fabric acros§ 
patterned boards, then ap 
plies pigments, often in ar. 
resting combinations, in 
process reminiscent of mak 
ing a tomb rubbing. 
Just off the workroom is 3 
space Spangler calls his “mag 
ic room.” It’s full of etherea 
bric-a-brac, including what he 
describes as “hanging sculp 
tures and sparkly things.” f 
the atmosphere is unapol 
ogetically New Age, all the 


continued on page 7 
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continued from page 72 
changes radically at the next stop, in th® 
adjacent community of Montecito. 
Known for its profusion of stucca® 
walled, red-tile-roofed mansions, thi® 
area is just a short distance from Sum 
merland. But architecturally speaking] 
it’s another world. Michael Haskell 
shop is a vivid reminder that Californi 
did, after all, once belong to both Mexi§ 
co and Spain. Its specialty is 17th- an} 
18th-century antiques with a Latin flai 
“He has a good eye for the high-ent} 
Spanish things that are in great demani} 
in Santa Barbara because of the Spanish} 
architecture,” Warner says of Haskell| 
The antiques dealer himself—a third) 
generation Santa Barbaran—points ow} 
that that’s not all he sells. “We also have 
some French pieces and a little bit 0 
this and that.” Today the mix includes #7 
French statue from the late-Gothic peri) 
od of Saint Barbara herself. This carvec) 
wood depiction is just one in a trove 0 | 
disparate finds, including a beautifull! 
rendered, 19th-century painting by Et) 
tore Forti. Warner examines the canvay 
with an admiring eye, then moves on t( 
some of the treasures around it, includs 
ing a pair of gold-framed Baroque miti) 
rors and an outsize 18th-century Perwij 
vian urn with a pale green glaze that} i 
the color of pond water. | 
From here it’s a short hop on the frees 
way to Santa Barbara itself and what musi) 
be its least chic neighborhood—an indus! 
trial area known as the Funk Zone that} 
just a Frisbee toss away from Stearniyy 
Wharf. Artist Kurt Wenner calls hi 
workshop “an endangered species of #9 
space.” And it’s easy to see why. Many 6 
the sandal makers and surfboard shopyy 
that once did business here have packet) 
up and gone. Wenner has chosen to stayi? 
at least part of the time. (He spends hal) 
of each year working in Italy, in a studid? 
in an 11th- -century fortress near Verona)! 
“He’s very talented,” Warner says as ht 
passes through the studio’s iron gates’) 
Trained as a painter and muralist, Wen” 
ner also creates sculptures and decorative } 
elements. A few years ago he expandet 
his services to include plasterwork, such | 
as moldings and coffers. Not surprising» |) 
ly, his aesthetic has a marked Italian ace 
cent; he recently added majolica to hit 
repertoire, using it mainly for murals 
continued on page 1 
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frieze having shell in centre with 
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knees ending in feathered 
trifid feet. Circa 1760. 
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continued from page 74 
(“It'll hold up for centuries outdoors,”J 
he says.) While most custom plasters) 
work done today makes use of molds 
that date back 100 years, “mine looks} 
more handcrafted,” Wenner explains, 
“Molds back then were cut by machine} 


on the agenda—a pastel study for an enor 
mous mural depicting scenes from The 
Merchant of Venice. “I often use Shake 
speare or other literary sources,” says 
Wenner, as he and the architect exam 
ine this vast work, which measures 
about nine feet by 14 feet, then move on 
to discussions of a current project, a 
complex ceiling with marquetry coffers, 

Warner’s last stop is at another studio, 
several blocks east. If cabinetmaker Blainey 
Taylor’s workshop, known as ‘Taylored 
Wood, feels like a time warp, there’s a 
good reason. “I make the pieces exactly as 
they would have been made in the 18th} 
century,” he says, “except that I don’t cut 
my own wood.” Trained as an ebéeniste 1 
Lyons, he both restores antique furniture 





A visit to some of 
Warner's favorites is a 
very casual affair. “I’ve 

known them for so many 
years, It’s like talking 
to my neighbors.” 








and creates reproductions. Warner raves 
about three four-foot-long walnut tables, 


each with a pedestal and scroll feet, tha ; 


‘Taylor made for one of his recent proj-j 
ects: “They’re custom, but they look like | 






old tables that fit beautifully in the space.’ 
Then it’s back to Warner’s offices 
on Coast Village Road. Zipping along | 
between the mountains and sea, he re-J 
flects on the other architects who have 
been drawn to his particular corner of ¥) 
paradise. “There are way too many,” he’ 
teases. “Just look at the yellow pages! | 
They go on and on.” The draw is ob-" 
vious. Clearly, it’s the spirit of Saint) 
Barbara at work. 0 . 
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In Search of the Future 


Reimagining Home Sweet Home at the Milan Furniture Fair 


By Holly Brubach 


F YOU ACCEPT THE PREMISE 

that a furniture fair, like a 

fashion show, is not so 
much an occasion for shop- 
ping as the projection of our 
fantasies, then Milan in early 
April is the place to be for in- 
sight into the current state of 
our imaginations—not where 
we live in reality but where 
we live in our heads. And, if 
this year’s Salone del Mobile 
was any indication, where we 
live in our heads is enormous 


The Salone del Mobile, 
in Milan, is an inter- settee, by Philippe 

national showcase for Starck for Kartell, has 
new furniture design. 














The Ploof chair and 






a polyethylene seat. 





Lert: Formations, a 


white abstract space sign and restraint de- 
of sinuous surfacesin _ fine a pair of pearwood 
laminate and plaster, tables with leather- 


is by Ocean North,in _clad legs for Armani 
collaboration with the Casa. The new collec- 
Fondazione Nicola tion was displayed in 
Trussardi. the Armani Teatro. 


—a loft or a sprawling house, 
sparsely but judiciously outfit- 
ted with gargantuan furniture 
built very low to the ground. 

This furniture, like Hannes 
Wettstein’s bedroom suite 
for Cassina or Piero Lissoni’s 
seating for Cappellini or Fa- 
bien Baron’s sofa, table and 
chairs, also for Cappellini, 





ABOVE: Purity of de- 
















needs lots of breathing room: 
Each piece demands to be 
seen freestanding, like sculp-: 
ture. The kitchens of oul 
dreams are now so vast that 
they can accommodate mono-) 
lithic work islands that look 
as if they were made for thi 
set of a TV cooking show 
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The prop yrtions of Carlo Co- 
lombo’s sink, at Units, make it 
impossible to reach the dirty 
dishes that a tall guest with 
long arms might have stacked 
at the back of it. Which is not 
to say that the furniture fair 
didn’t also include loveseats, 


beset most of us in our homes. 
These items are practical, 
they may even sell well, but 
there’s nothing sexy about 
them. What’s sexy now is 
room to spare, and lots of it. 

As for the novelty acts, the 
products that seem custom- 
made for the headlines, Mi- 





folding chairs, nesting tables lan delivered a fresh crop, as 
and other beloved solutions — it does every year: a portable 
to the space limitations that room that inflates to a 215- 


Ricut: Antonio Cit- [ ere 
terio’s minimalist 
table, for B&B Italia. 
Like other items in 
the collection, includ- 
ing bookcases and a 
console table, it comes 
in teak or oak. 





Piero Lissoni’s Reef 
bench (below) and 
Hannes Wettstein’s 
Levels bedroom suite 
(bottom), both for 
Cassina, are charac- 
terized by a precision 
of shape and form. 














Azove: A light fixture, 
called Crystal Frock 
for its likeness to an 
evening gown, is by 
Hella Jongerius for 
Swarovski and is con- 

structed of crystal, i 
iron and rubber. 


square-foot cloud (by Moni-~ 
ca Forster, for Snowcrash, a}, 
Swedish design collaborative); | 
Boa, a sofa consisting of some *} 
300 feet of green-velvet-cov- | 
ered ropes coiled into a loopy 
mass (by Brazilian design- 
ers Humberto and Fernando | 
Campana, for Edra); trompe 
Poeil cabinets, boxy and plain, 
the front of each depicting 
one half of a rococo ormolu 
table (by fashion designer | 
Paul Smith, for Cappellini). | 

In general, however, the | 
news coming out of Milan is 
less sensational but no less_ | fi 
SEER pee ae 7 continued on page 82 |W 
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continued from page 80 
interesting. Styles in home 
furnishings change by incre- 
ments, not overnight, and 
design at the moment is pro- 
pelled forward not by the 
emergence of a new move- 
ment but by the advent of 
new materials and new forms 
—a chair here, a table there— 
that together have the pow- 
er to transform the way we 
think about our everyday sur- 
roundings. Jeffrey Bernett’s 
Metropolitan armchair (for 
B&B Italia) revisits an icon 
of the ’60s, made more com- 
pact and angular. Glass vases 
by Melvin Anderson, a for- 
mer textile designer, layer tex- 
ture and pattern to beautiful 
effect, with horizontal stripes 
and vertical incisions (at Gal- 
leria Blanchaert). 

Giulio Cappellini continues 
to be Milan’s most promi- 
nent impresario, presenting 
an array of new pieces by 21 
designers this season, among 
them: David Trubridge’s Body 
Raft, a cross between a chaise 
longue and a rocking chair, 
made of curved wood slats; 
and Fabio Novembre’s bright- 
red-upholstered And, a seat- 
ing unit in a continuous ovoid 
coil, the backs of the seats 
curving to form an arch over- 
head, in the ’70s tradition of 

















Verner Panton’s playful Sit- 
ting Wheel. 

Giorgio Armani introduced 
his new home collection in 
the Armani Teatro, a dazzling 
new space set in a former 
Nestlé factory and designed 
by Tadao Ando. Ando’s pen- 
chant for dramatic sight lines 
is evident throughout the 
interior, with its planes of 
poured concrete and its one 
glass wall giving onto a court- 
yard of water. The building 
provided the ideal showcase 
for Armani’s serene brand of 
luxury: a leather bed with a 
pearwood base, a double chest 
of drawers that opens on both 





sides, a limited-edition sil- 
ver-dipped tea service with 
ebony handles. 

Among the most talked- 
about events in Milan was 
Swarovski’s exhibition of crys- 
tal chandeliers. An illuminated 
crystal tree branch by Tord 
Boontje, a faceted crystal box 
by Georg Baldele and a crys- 
tal “frock” with an openwork 
skirt for a shade, by Hella 
Jongerius, bring the crystal 
chandelier, with its connota- 
tions of stately elegance, out 
of the 19th century and into 
the 21st. In a similar spirit, 
Baccarat launched a group of 

continued on page 85 





The frame of Carlo 
Colombo’s credenza, 
for Cappellini, is made 
of mirrored and pol- 


Sa 





ished steel. The piece 
is outfitted with glass 
shelves and lacquered- 
wood sliding doors. 


















Lert: A balanced re- 
lationship exists be- 
tween the upholstered 
seat and the polished- 
aluminum base of Jef- 
frey Bernett’s Metro- 
politan armchair, for 
B&B Italia. 


Melvin Anderson, a 
former textile design- 
er, created a collec- 
tion of textured and 
patterned glass vases, 
including the striped 
Pleats 2 (below), for 
Galleria Blanchaert. 
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signed and numbered monumental vas- 
es by Ettore Sottsass, in colored crystal, 
faceted and sculpted into a series of 
geometric forms. 

Despite an obvious hankering for 
more ornamentation, which has been 
widespread for some time now, it finally 
seems clear that whimsy alone cannot 
replace minimalism and that the sleek 
and pared down still exert enormous ap- 
peal. Carlo Colombo’s handsome steel 
credenza (at Cappellini) makes an elo- 
quent, ongoing case for simplicity, as 
does Antonio Citterio’s dining table (for 
B&B Italia), available in teak or oak: two 
planks set on a rectangular base—part 
Shaker, part minimalist. 

This year there were any number 
of inventive propositions in lighting, 
including a small series of hanging fix- 
tures by Johanna Grawunder, an Amer- 
ican designer living in Milan, who art- 
fully combined steel cable, architectural 
metal screening, fluorescent bulbs and 
thick Perspex slabs of transparent color. 
Gabi Peretto’s tilting sconce (christened 
Ford, in honor of designer Tom Ford), 
at Omikron Design, is notable for its 
streamlined chic and perfect propor- 
tions. Ingo Maurer presented the mes- 
merizing Water Wall, a prototype for 
an installation commissioned by The 
Greater Toronto Airports Authority, 
consisting of light projected at a 90-de- 
gree angle from the bottom of a gold- 
fish pond with mirrors floating on the 
surface. Maurer also collaborated with 
Janet Hansen, a fashion engineer from 
San Diego, on a bridal gown illuminat- 
ed with LED messages and with Ron 
Arad on what appears to be a game of 
Chinese checkers: Embedded in each 
ball is a tiny mirror that reflects light 
onto the black wall behind. 

The centerpiece of the show at the 
fairgrounds was “GrandHotelSalone,” 
an exhibition curated by Adam Tihany, 
with 10 hotel rooms designed by 10 ar- 
chitects for 10 different cities. Their 
particular solutions ran the gamut from 
Toyo Ito’s loftlike landscape with sunken 
circular areas for bathing and sleeping 
(Manhattan) to Zaha Hadid’s iandscape 
of jutting built-in trapezoids (Sydney) 
to Richard Meier’s pale oasis with re- 
cessed lighting and a flat-screen monitor 
that rises out of the foot of the bed (Paris) 


to Legorreta + Legorreta’s juxtaposi- 
tions of different woods and strong color 
(Berlin). While none of the propositions 
on view made a visitor want to check in 
immediately, they were for the most 
part thoughtful responses and made for 
a lively argument about fantasy versus 
pragmatism and sensory stimulation 
versus deprivation in the hotel as a sub- 
stitute for, or an antidote to, home. 
The sheer volume of design in Milan 
was overwhelming, and it ranged from the 
resolutely populist, like Philippe Starck’s 
endeavors for Kartell, the Italian com- 
pany, and, more recently, for Target, the 
American chain of discount stores, to 
the hypothetical and experimental, as in 
the all-white, “abstract and artificial” in- 
stallation, by Ocean North, conceived 
by Finnish designers Kivi and Tuuli So- 
tamaa and held at the Fondazione Nicola 
‘Trussardi. In a sign of the marketplace’s 
increasing appreciation for design histo- 
ry, classics from the past took their place 
amid new products, with Vitra’s re-edi- 
tions of eight classic pieces by Jean 
Prouvé and the Vitra Design Museum’s 
reissue of designs by Isamu Noguchi, 
some in production for the first time. 
Mostly, the work on display at the Sa- 
lone del Mobile put the viewer in mind 
of just how difficult it is to design 
something new and relevant, something 
that people will welcome into their lives. 
For Moroso’s 50th anniversary, Franca 
Sozzani, director of Italian Vogue, cu- 
rated an exhibition of 50 pieces of furni- 
ture in miniature (to be sold at auction 
for charity), commissioning fashion de- 
signers, as well as architects and in- 
dustrial designers, to create doll-size 
prototypes. Stella McCartney’s playful 
unicorn rocking chair, ‘Tom Ford’s cine- 
matic chaise longue and Yohji Yamamo- 
to’s new carpet concept were inter- 
spersed with airport seating by Jean 
Nouvel and a round bench by Konstan- 
tin Grcic. If none of the entries seemed 
especially likely to change the course of 
history, the attempt to enlist a broader 
range of voices in the conversation was 
a welcome one, and it should serve as an 
example to the industry. The audience 
for design is no longer confined to a 
narrow group of aficionados, and the 
participation of outsiders can give the 
field a lively new perspective on itself. 0 
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On Art, Boyhood Treasures and Taking the Reins 
By Philip Nobel 


OU CAN TELL THE STORY 

of Charles Gwathmey’s 

life through his hous- 
es—from the tiny Hamptons 
getaway he built for his par- 
ents in 1965 to the 20,000- 
plus-square-foot megaman- 
sions he has designed for the 
likes of Steven Spielberg and 
Jerry Seinfeld. Or you can 
tell his story through the 
honors he has won, an un- 
broken string of Fulbrights, 
medals, named professorships 
and, more recently, lifetime 


Lert: “The obligation is to push yourself, to ex- 





tend your vocabulary and what you believe,” 
says Charles Gwathmey, of Gwathmey Siegel & 
Associates Architects. Betow: A shingled house 
on the water in East Hampton, New York (see 





achievement awards. But you \ ‘iy ti * 

can also tell the story the way | ' eee oN eee Digest, Meio integet the || 

he does. If you can get him to 1 \ Saal cecum land side and the ocean side,” says the architect. 
continued on page 92 ul . ee om rey “The house, in fact, becomes a bridge or a filter.” 
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kitchens are built 


around Sub-Zero. 











“Mode! 601 RG/stainless steel! 
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You know you want a Sub-Zero. 


Do you want to know why? 


Only Sub-Zero features dual refrigeration. 
Separate compressors for refrigerator 
and freezer keep fresh foods fresher and 


preserve frozen foods longer. 


Built-in or freestanding, Sub-Zero 


wine storage units safeguard 





your investment, maintaining constant 
temperature and ideal humidity in 


| separate, digitally controlled zones. 


For generations, the Sub-Zero name has 
been synonymous with built-in refrigeration. 
With the 700 Series, we've taken the 

idea a step further— integrated refrigeration. 





| 
SUB-ZERO 
Kitchen island, media room, master suite — 
instead of going to the refrigerator, ree Se eae on ae 
; ; : Call 800-444-7820 or visit www.subzero.comy 
bring the refrigerator (or freezer) to you with 
our integrated drawers and cabinets. 
your passion for cooking. 
sit Sub-Zero’s kitchen soul mate 
| ind corporate Companion, 
| Nolf, at www.wolfappliance.com 
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continued from page 86 
go past the talk of space and 
light that is every architect’s 
first defense, Gwathmey, at 63, 
shows himself to be a boy still 
tinkering with the art he loves. 
“When I was a kid, I could 
make airplane models with- 
out a kit, from raw balsa and 
papier-maché. I made objects 
and puppets. ’'d make my 
own loom and weave,” he says. 
“But I didn’t think I could 
draw as well as my father.” 
Few peopie could. Robert 
Gwathmey was a celebrat- 
ed painter in the social real- 





ist mode. His mother, Ros- 
alie Gwathmey, was a not- 
ed photographer who later 
took up textile design. But if 
there was competition, there 
was also inspiration; though 
they may not have hung pic- 
tures of the great cathedrals 
over his bed, as Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s mother did, Gwath- 
mey’s parents shaped a world 
for him that made architec- 
ture inevitable. 

In 1949, when he was 11, 
Gwathmey spent a year in 
Paris. His father had taken a 
sabbatical from teaching art 





RicHT: Gwathmey’s first commission, in 1965, 


was for his parents. The Long Island house “is 


about the reductive essence of volume, form 
and light,” he explains. “It’s totally unadorned, 
uses One material inside and out and is a pure 


statement. Thirty-five years later it still feels right.” 


at The Cooper Union in New 
York, and the family moved 
into rooms in Montparnasse. 
“Every weekend we'd go to 
see something, some chateau, 
some museum, something new,” 
Gwathmey remembers. “And 
every place we went I was al- 
lowed to buy three postcards. 








Lert: The gallery of a Manhattan apartment (AD, 
July 1995) is “an intensive manipulation of 
space,” Gwathmey says. “Wood, glass and stain- 
less steel become self-decorating.” Betow: A villa 
near Zurich (AD, November 1996) is “an assem- 
blage of parts and forms—a metaphor for a 





Swiss village,” he says, adding, “It was a career 


milestone; it freed me of my preconceptions.” 


I'd go to Chartres and come 
back with three postcards.” 
Gwathmey put these trea-/ 
sures in a scrapbook—he has: 
been working recently to track! 
it down among his things—- 
and that book became a cru-) 
cial foundation and reference 
continued on page 94° 
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Top: The self-assured order of a Malibu residence 
(AD, November 2000) belies its intricate com- 
position. “There are two ethics to this house,” 
Gwathmey notes. “First, it’s a pavilion. Second, 
it's complex spatially.” Agove: The stair and ramp 
system, which connects four levels, “interweaves 


solids and voids throughout the building.” 


RicHT: Typical of Gwathmey’s sculptural de- 
signs, furniture for a small New York bedroom 
(AD, November 1999) is an “architectonic ele 
ment.” The dense, layered approac 

he says, “transcends the scale of the s 
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continued from page 92 
as his enthusiasm for archi- 
tecture took shape. 

Though his childhood was 
suffused with art, Gwathmey 
was no geek. He has fond 
memories of his years at New 
York’s fabled High School of 
Music and Art, but he lights 
up only when he tells of 
his time spent on the track 
team. “I was a great athlete 
until I was 18,” the former 
quarter-miler says, “then I 
leveled off.” Though he has 
had health problems in re- 





cent years, this leveling off is 
not immediately apparent. 
With his wiry frame and per- 
sistent Hamptons tan, Gwath- 
mey is intensely physical. Sit- 
ting in his office, he likes 
to pound the table when he 
makes a point, and he pops 
up at the first excuse to illus- 
trate that point by sticking a 
finger into one of the many 
models lined up nearby. It is 
not a stretch to say that some 
of his signature buildings— 


with their profusion of bold ° 


continued on page 96 
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continued from page 94 

curves 1n nervy counterpoint 
to straight and massive walls— 
are a reflection of his rest- 
less nature. 

That restlessness caught 
up with him in college. He 
enrolled in the architecture 
school at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but he left af- 
ter three years of what he 
says was a “stifling” take on 
| his art. The one saving grace 
| was the presence of Lou- 
| is Kahn, who was then dean 

of the school. 

“The greatest thing that 
| happened to me at Penn was 
when Kahn unveiled his de- 
sign for the Richards Med- 
ical Laboratory,” Gwathmey 
says. The students had been 
buzzing about the building, 
intended for a site on the cam- 
pus, and one morning Kahn 
brought a model into school. 
It sat there under wraps until 
five o’clock, then everyone 
gathered around. That build- 
ing—a revelation for many at 
the time—integrated struc- 
ture and mechanics into a 
totemic form that transcend- 
ed the limits of the Inter- 
national Style dogma that 
was being taught at Penn and 
most other leading schools 
in the late 1950s. From the 
moment Kahn pulled the 
sheet off his model, Gwath- 
mey was in full rebellion. 
“The idea was that the shape 
of a building should come 
directly from its functional 
obligations. ‘That was the doc- 
trine, and then Kahn came 
and made it poetry,” he says. 
“It changed the way I thought 
about architecture.” 

The young Gwathmey 
found a more sympathetic en- 
vironment when he left Phil- 
adelphia to complete his ed- 
ucation in New Haven. In 
those years, under the direc- 
tion of the equally rebellious 
Paul Rudolph, Yale was be- 
coming a hothouse for ex- 







































periments in expressionism, § 
historicism and other ways: 
around what was perceived as” 
the dead end of function-on- } 
ly design. No building repre- 
sented the promise—and per- | 
ils—of that course more than 
Rudolph’s own building for 
Yale’s art and architecture’ 
schools, and Gwathmey was 
right there, working with Ru- 
dolph on the drawings. As he: 
remembers it, Rudolph was 
intimidated by Louis Kahn’s | 
art galleries across the street | 
and obsessed with making a 
building that would rival the: 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright.’ 
Twenty years later Gwath- 
mey would face that very) 
terror himself. 

In 1982 he was hired to de- 
sign an addition to the Gug- 
genheim Museum in New 
York, the building that is 
generally considered to bet 
Wright’s masterpiece. With}, 
that building’s spiral formy 
to work against, Gwathmey), 
limited himself, uncharacter- | 
istically, to a rectangles-only; 
solution: a tall, narrow block! 
that takes off from an idea: 
for an addition that Wright 
himself once sketched. And 
though the project took 10) 
years to complete and was 
fraught all the way with com- 
munity upheaval and criti- 
cal dissent, Charles Gwath- 
mey, the tinkering kid wha 
could only have grown upj 
to design, remembers most 
his confrontation there with 
Wright himself. 

“T learned that he was both} 
visionary and manipulative inj 
a way that brings architec-} 
ture right to your face,” hej 
says, describing with mobile« 
arms how Wright stretchec} 
and compressed the centra} 
space to make you feel alter- 
nately threatened and aspir-| 
ing, acrophobic and secure 
“There’s no question he 
working you over.” 0 
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A GLIMPSE OF VENICE 


LAMPAS FRED AND TEXTURE RUDY 
FROM THE HAPPY DAYS COLLECTION 
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On the Set of HBO’s Dramatic Series The Sopranos 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by David Sundberg/Esto 








OU SEE THE CRYSTAL 
candlesticks? ‘hey’re 
the real thing. They 
give the room a touch of ele- 
gance, don’t you think? And 
| these flower arrangements— 
| they’re actual silk, each and 
| every petal and leaf. Beauti- 
, ful. In the kitchen there are 
some lovely pictures made 
entirely of seashells. And this 
carpet—you've heard of Au- 
| busson? Well, this is the New 
Jersey version. It matches the 
curtains to a tee.” 
| Mary DeAngelis is proud 
of her daughter’s house— 
and what Italian American 
mama wouldn’t be? Clad in 
golden brick, it features bow 
windows in front, Palladian 
fanlights in back. There’s a 
sweeping driveway, a gleam- 
continued on page 104 











ABOVE: David Chase, 
creator of the HBO 
series The Sopranos, 
scouted New Jersey for’ 
a suitable residence fon 
the Mafia family— 

and found it in subur- - 


ban North Caldwell. 





Far Lert: Set decora- 
tor Janet Shaw (left) 
and production de- 
signers Dean Taucher 
and Bob Shaw con- 
ceived upper-middle- 
class interiors for the 


Long Island City set. 
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Special Advertising Section 


Art Across America 


As part of a continuing series presented by Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, 
Art Across America provides the art lover with a city-by-city guide to art at the most 


intriguing galleries in town. This month's destination: Washington, DC. 
Two neighborhoods in the heart of DC offer a number of 
noteworthy galleries: Dupont Circle and Georgetown. 
While Dupont Circle’s galleries tend to be smaller and 
focused on particular genres, those in Georgetown often 
carry a wide range of styles and artists. 





















































@Leigh Conner opened CONNER CONTEMPORARY 
ART in Dupont Circle in 1999. Her abounding enthusiasm 
and understanding of both the pieces she presents and 
the artists who have created them is clear from the 
moment one steps into the oright space. Specializing in 
prints, photography and works on paper by emerging and 
established American and European artists, Conner 
shows diverse contemporary artists, including Mark 
Bennett and Tom Downing. Recently featured: the sculp- 
ture of Scottish artist Kenny Hunter, who dedicated his 
larger-than-life “Citizen Firefighter’ to the Glasgow Fire 
Brigade in early 2001. 1730 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
(202) 588-8750, www.connercontemporary.com 


@) GUARISCO GALLERY holds an extensive inventory 
of original 19th- and early 20th-century European and 
American paintings, watercolors and_ sculpture. 
Exhibited at the 4,000-square-foot gallery next to the 
Four Seasons Hotel in Georgetown are hundreds of 
paintings representing most of the major schools— 
Romantic, Victorian, Belle Epoque, Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist. Subject matter ranges from sport- 
ing and marine pieces to still lifes, landscapes and por- 
traits. 2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, (202) 333-8533, 

tf www. guariscogallery.com 


























wt GB) Architecture is the driving force behind Annie Gawlak’s 
fr new G FINE ART. The open, sunlit town house was 
: recently renovated by the architecture firm that 
occupies floors above the gallery. Exhibits have included 
drawings by world-renowned architects Frank Gehry, 
Samuel Mockbee, Louis Kahn and Aldo Rossi. The 
gallery’s forte is contemporary mixed-media pieces, but 
works on paper by major artists are a constant. G Fine 
: Art’s recurring architectural theme is evident in Kate 
| Shepherd’s paintings and drawings. Young artists are 
| spotlighted in three to four shows a year. 3277 M Street, 
er NW, (202) 333-0300. 

















“ CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: Jan Willem Sluiter’s “Cafe at Katweyk,” 
ey Guarisco Gallery; Kate Shepherd’s “Orange, Transparent Nook, 
b Plank Floor,” G Fine Art; Kenny Hunter’s “Citizen Firefighter,” at 

Conner Contemporary Art, stands nearly seven feet. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT: “Celestial Rectangle” by Richard Pousette-Dart, Susan Conway Gallery; Colby 
Caldwell’s “a matter of fact,” Hemphill Fine Arts; “Night Blooming Cereus” by Geoffrey Hodgdon, Alla Rogers Gallery; 


“Europa” by James Dicke, “he Halls Collection; “Abstract #12” sculpture by Diana Johnson, The Ralls Collection; 
Maria Manley’s “Mother of T- ‘+ ss,” Alla Rogers Gallery. 


@ THE RALLS COLLECTION was estab- 
lished in 1988 by Marsha Ralls as a private art 
dealership and expanded to an open-to-the- 
public gallery in 1991. Bimonthly exhibits in the 
elegant late 19th-century Georgetown house 
boast contemporary painting, photography, 
prints and sculpture. The roster of artists 
represented encompasses such names as 
painters James Dicke, Robert Rauschenberg 
and Ulla Wachtmeister; photographers Tom 
Baril, Michael Kenna and Annie Leibovitz; 
and printmakers Jasper Johns, Ellsworth Kelly 
and Richard Serra. 1576 31st Street, NW, 
(202) 342-1754, www.rallscollection.com 


G) SUSAN CONWAY GALLERY presents 
modern and contemporary artists of national 
renown, including works on 
paper by Mary Ellen Doyle, 
Leonard Baskin and Richard 
Pousette-Dart. Major retro- 
spectives of Pousette-Dart’s 
Abstract Expressionist work 
have been shown at the 
Whitney and the Metropolitan 
in New York as well as at 
the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. Among the DC talents 
the gallery has presented are artists William 
Christenberry, Mary Page Evans and Ross M. 
Merrill. Founded in 1987, Susan Conway Gallery 
has been located in Glackens House, a 19th- 
century historic residence named for eminent 
Ashcan School painter William James 
Glackens, since 1991. Susan Conway has just 
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ROCK CREEK 
PARK 


The Art of Insurance 


Fine art protection should be an essential 
addition to any homeowners insurance policy, 
whether one passionately collects valuable 
paintings and photography, or breakable sculp- 
ture, pottery and art glass. A typical homeowners 
policy covers fine art for basic perils such as 
theft or fire, and can depreciate your artwork in 
the event of aclaim. A Firemian’s Fund specialized 
art policy provides coverage for a wider range of 
losses: breakage, sprinkler damage, mysterious 
disappearance, and art in transit from one 
home to another. 


Insuring fine art with a schedule is more afford- 
able than including additional personal property 
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added a second gallery space in Santa Fe. 
1214 30th Street, NW, (202) 333-6343, 
www.artnet.com/susanconway. html 


(6) ALLA ROGERS GALLERY has been show- 
casing contemporary Central and Eastern 
European art and American art and photography 
since 1990. Alla Rogers, the gallery’s founder and 
director, has studied Slavic cultures her entire life 
and is fluent in English, Russian and Ukrainian. 
Her interest in Eastern European culture is reflect- 
ed in the range of works she exhibits that have 
been produced in this constantly altering region 
in the past decade. Kievian Maria Manley (née 
Leontovych) creates “traditional” icons on wood 
using tempera and gold leaf. 1054 31st Street, 
NW, (202) 333-8595, www.allarogers.com 


@ In 1993, HEMPHILL FINE 
ARTS opened its doors, grow- 
ing from a consulting firm into 
a platform for contemporary, 
modern and historic artists. 
The natural light-filled main 
gallery features all types of 
works, from paintings by 
Wade Hoefer and Ed Moses to 
large-scale sculptures by Lisa 
Scheer and John Dreyfuss. 

The gallery represents Colby Caldwell, who 
integrates photography, video, film and com- 
puters in his futuristic images such as “a 
matter of fact.” The chapeHike second gallery 
displays smaller examples by the artists in a 
more intimate setting. 1027 33rd Street, NW, 
(202) 328-0088, www.hemphillfinearts.com 


insurance, and it eliminates paying a deductible 
on a claim. The value of your art can be agreed 
upon upfront, and should your art decrease in 
value, you will still be paid your agreed amount, 
or, if it increased in price, up to 150% of the 
previously-agreed value. This is an important 
bonus to look for in an escalating art market. 


Another benefit: newly acquired possessions 
are covered for up to 90 days, which gives ample 
time to add them to an insurance schedule. 
Visit the Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Company® web site 
at www.firemansfund.com to &{>——_ 


locate an agent near you. ~ Fireman's 


Fund” 








































































































Does your insurance company see your possessions the same as you do? Fireman’s Fund® does. 


To protect your possessions that may cost more to replace, our Scheduled Valuable Possessions 
coverage pays up to 150% of the value agreed upon in advance. So your actual coverage is no surprise 
if your jewelry is lost, stolen or has mysteriously disappeared. Just one more way we go further to 


protect what's most «cious to you. Call 1-888-FIREHAT for an agent representing Fireman’s Fund. 
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continued from page 98 

ing pool, a master suite with 
a whirlpool tub. There’s a dou- 
ble-height entrance hall, a 


BrLow: A distinctive combined kitchen and fami- 


print accents the family | aeiiene 
room. Carmela, played !y room and, just to your 
by Edie Falco (below _—srright as you enter, a formal 


right, with James 
Gandolfini), “has a fa- 
vorite fabric she’s 
used everywhere in 
here,” says Janet Shaw. 


dining room with swagged 
draperies, a china cabinet and 
fluted columns. 

So what if DeAngelis’s son- 


\ 
















in-law, Tony Soprano, once 
hid a gun in the shaft of a 
column and paid for all this 
resplendence by somewhat 
unorthodox—and definite- 


ly illegal—means? “Details, 
details,” says DeAngelis—or, 
rather, Suzanne Shepherd, 
who plays Carmela Soprano’s 
mother on David Chase’s tele- 
vision series, now entering its 









Lert: The kitchen/ 
family room. “Work- 
ing on a set is often 
liberating,” says Bob 
Shaw. “Our job is to 
reflect character, not 
taste.” Does Tony 
have a role in the inte- 
riors? “He pays.” 


fourth season on HBO. “What 
matters is class, and this house 
has got it in spades.” 

Its class, of course, is of a 
very deliberate, nuanced and) 
signifying sort, since mob- 
ster Tony Soprano and his 
homemaker wife, Carmela,) 
are seeking to raise their two} 
children, Meadow and An- 
thony Jr., in a kind of bour- 
geois respectability that does: 
not telegraph Tony’s profes- 
sion. “From the very begin- 
ning David was insistent that} 
we not condescend to thei, 
characters,” says Janet Shaw, 
the show’s set decorator. “Het 
said, ‘I don’t see the Sopra- ¥ 
nos living in stereotypical} 
Married to the Mob décor. Nog 
plastic on sofas, nothing cheapj 
or satirical.’” “In the neigh= 
borhood Carmela Sopranos 
is not known as a mobster’s) 
wife,” says Bob Shaw, one of 
the show’s production design=) 
ers. “She’s putting on a high 
class appearance, domestically, 

continued on page 106} 
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continued from page 104 
She has aspirations, and you 
see them everywhere in the 
way the family lives.” 

Like the suburban anthro- 
pologists that they are, the 
two Shaws have made a close 
study of the Italian Ameri- 
can middle-class milieu that 
The Sopranos so deftly anat- 
omizes. “In addition to hav- 
ing the same last name and 
not being related,” says Bob 





ABOVE: A patio set was 
built for camera shots 
from the kitchen win- 
dow. Ricut: The back- 
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Sopranos, while ma- 
fiosi, live in the same 
way their neighbors, 
who are professionals, 
do,” says Janet Shaw. 
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half Italian American, which 
you'd never guess from Shaw.” 
“In order to do research for 
this show,” says Janet Shaw, 
“basically all we had to do was 
pay a visit to our aunts.” 

In truth, they have had to do 
rather a bit more than that. 
‘The series, which is shot about 
half the time at Silvercup 
Studios in Long Island City 
and the other half on loca- 








tion—often in suburban New 
Jersey, where the story actu- 
ally unfolds—requires that 
Bob Shaw put in many hours 
scouting locations, which Ja- 
net Shaw then quickly, and 
economically, transforms into 
settings that reveal or ampli- 
fy aspects of the characters 
who inhabit them. 

Central to the drama, of 
course, is the Sopranos’ house, 
which Chase spent a great 
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reference,” Janet Shaw 
says. “It’s comfort- 
ing.” BELow: “Antho- 
ny Jr.’s room is quite 
untidy,” says Bob Shaw. 
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a builder, now sells copies of) 
the house’s plans through a) 
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its architect, James Constan4 
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behold its real beauty. What you see is a refrigerator 


with more interior options, giving you the freedom 





to personalize the space precisely for the way you 
use it. Listed below are all of the features this unique 
refrigerator has in store for you, so you can create the 


one-ofakind refrigerator you've always wanted. 





Personalize your refrigerator 
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Adjustable Door Bin 
2 Tilt & Store™ Door Basket 
3) Adjustable Storage Shelf 
4 Freezer Elevator™ Shelf 
5 A La Carte™ Basket 
6 Refrigerator Elevator™ Shelf 
7 Sealed Glass Shelf 


8 A La Carte™ Storage Drawer 
? Full-Width Dairy Compartment 
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Some of the most beautiful things fate unseen. 


So naturally beautiful, its perfect in any environment. Introducing}the Jenn-Air” Luxury” 
Series builtin refrigerator. Featuring a customizable exterior that i oleae rol eS] 
with your cabinetry or stand as the centerpiece of your kitchen. re as beautiful is the 
spacious interior waiting to be personalized by you. When it comes to refrigerators, 


nothing has ever matched your needs so perfectly. Until now. 
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designed to satisfy a world of individual preferences. And destined to be seen in the 
world’s finest kitchens. Visit jennair.com for a design-yourown interactive experience. 


Or call 1-866-459-6298 and create a beautiful environment of your own. 
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It's a great feeling — 
When comfort is inherent in the design, 
not just an afterthought. 
Form meets function in a whole new way. 
Because everyone deserves d good night's sleep. 


American Leather Comfort Sleepers — 
The difference is night and day. 


AMERICANLEATH E R™ 
Your style. Your choice. Your way ™ 


For the Comfort Sleeper retailer nearest you, call 1.800.655.5040 or visit 


www.americanleather.com, and look for this icon @S] next to the retailer’s name. 





Comfort Sleepers by Tiffany & Tiffany Designers, Inc. Exclusively for American Leather 
Tiffany 24/7™ Convertible Mechanism, U.S. Patent #4737996 
© 2002 American Leather 
Savoy Comfort Sleeper shown in ullrasuede 
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standards, and meets yours. 


The Jenn-Air° Luxury” Series builtin refrigerator quietly and 
efficiently sets new standards in performance. lis perfect 
blend of advanced technologies work as one, oLeriNTolINY 

adapting fo your usage patterns. You can be certain 
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Precision Temperature Management™ System 


The ata-glance digital readout clearly displays the 
temperature you select. The Precision Temperature 
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one degree, for the utmost in food preservation. It also 
personalizes the defrost function, intuitively assigning 


the defrost task to the time of lowest refrigerator use. 





ClimateZone™ Technology 


At the touch of a button, each specialized drawer 
automatically adjusts the temperature to create the 
optimal environment for your meats, seafood, produce 
and citrus. Climate Zone Technology is like having 
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continued from page 106 

show’s original production designer, 
was inspired by its interiors and modi- 
fied them to fit the story and what he 
calls “Tony Soprano’s life ambitions”; 
these, like his wife’s, are basically “to 
show that he’s a regular guy who’s done 
well financially and knows good brick- 
work when he sees it.” 

‘Taucher, Janet Shaw and Bob Shaw 
found a commonality of taste in this 
swath of New Jersey Italian Ameri- 
can upper-middle-class suburbia that 
they have carefully incorporated into 
the sets. Architecturally, the house re- 
flects a trend toward larger spaces, with 
ample volumes, applied Neoclassical 
details, combined kitchen and family 
rooms and, instead of a living room, the 
inevitable “great room,” whose nomen- 
clature led Chase to quip, “Are all the 
other rooms ranked too? Is one of 
them called mediocre?” 

Not by Carmela Soprano. “Carmela 
is one of these women who want to rise 
socially through her house,” says Janet 
Shaw, who, before she details an in- 
terior, immerses herself in the script, 
then spends some time standing in 
the space and trying to think like the 
character who is responsible for its 
décor. “She has some flair. She’s pleased 
to have done her own house—like most 
of these women, she does not use a dec- 
orator. She’s a magazine clipper who 
tears out an effect she likes and takes 
it into the local draper, say, and asks 
him to reproduce a certain window 
treatment. She shops at Fortunoff, 
Bloomingdale’s, Maurice Villency. She 
doesn’t understand the eclectic, the per- 
sonal or the unusual. Above all, she likes 
things to match.” 

Indeed, matching is central to Car- 
mela’s interiors. Her palette is gentle 
and tends toward peach and teal. In 
her great room, the fabrics are fair- 
ly refined brocades and silks, which 
are fitting companions to the marble 
facing on the fire surround and the 
suite of provincial tables with glass 
tops and cabriole legs. The appoint- 
ments are dressy too: those crystal can- 
dlesticks her mother correctly called 
elegant; the Capodimonte porcelain 
flower arrangements scattered across 
tabletops; the ornamental wrought iron 
sculpture in the shape of a bar of mu- 


sic that hangs over the fireplace, whic 
was the one object Chase insisted on 
for obvious reasons. 

The Sopranos have a formal din-§ 
ing room, where many meals are eate 
and plot points advance. In their kitch=§ 
en/family room, Carmela has used they 
same muted geometric fabric for drap=} 
eries and valances, table skirts, eve 
place mats. This space is about com 
fort—all the upholstered furniture swiv: 
els or reclines, and the sofa rather cleverly 
opens up to provide a table for drinks 
complete with a built-in remote con 
trol for the TV. Although Carmela was 
a member of a book club, the shelves aré 
not exactly thick with reading materi 
al. There are photographs of the childre 
at their communions and christening 
a few decorative objects and—nota 
bly—a wittily displayed copy of Mario 
Puzo’s The Sicilian. 

Perhaps inevitably for a character 
whose house matters to her as much as 
it does to Carmela, interior decoratio 
has made an appearance in a handfu 
of The Sopranos’ story lines over these| 
past seasons. Carmela once succumbed 
to a flirtation with a contractor, whic 
forced Janet Shaw and Bob Shaw to 
come up with a powder room that hadn’t 
existed formerly and brought on 
hasty rethinking of the dining room 
where a pale green damask quickl 
went up on the walls. Angry at her huss 
band once, she flew off to Maurice Vil4 
lency and went on a reckless shopping 
spree. There was that gun in the column 
and the offer, at one point, of an intro- 
duction to an antiques dealer, which 
Carmela turned down. “She’s not inter 
ested in antiques,” says Janet Shaw. “Olé 
stuff that belonged to other people? She} 
doesn’t get it.” 

Carmela does get religious art in the 
master bedroom (“You see it almost ev 
ery time in these houses,” says Bob Shaw)} 
such “touchstone” materials as leather 
marble and lacquer; an absence of tha 
cluttered or the idiosyncratic; and a prid@ 
of place that leads Edie Falco, who play; 
her, to say plainly, “I’m jealous!” Of Car} 
mela’s décor? “Of all her luxurious space} 
For the first year, at least, every time | 
came onto the set, I wanted to stay here| 
I thought, That Carmela—she’s don) 
good for herself, she really has.” 0 
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Romancing the Rails in the Privacy of the Most Exclusive Cars on the Tracks | 


Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Joel Baldwin 


SN’T THIS NICE, SLICING 
through life in the style 

of a minor monarch?” 
Valerie Stillman Tidwell asks 
her guest. It’s late, and we’re 
both curled up in leather 
wing chairs, a little sleepy 
from a dinner of steak and 
potatoes and the rhythmic 
sway of Amtrak’s Silver Me- 
teor as it charges from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Florida. The 
thousand or so passengers 
up ahead have no idea what 
life is like back here in the 
Cannon Ball, so warm and 
woody and golden, with two 
bedrooms, a dining room, 
an observation room and 
bar and an outdoor platform 
where you can watch the 
rails recede in the moonlight 
If there is anything more 
continued on page 118 
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Lert: At the rear of a BELow: The car’s logo. 
train traveling through Borrom: Defined by 


Coal Creek Canyon, a working fireplace, 
Colorado, is the 1928 the observation parlor 
Pullman car bought is designed with Mu- 


by writer Lucius Beebe _rano glass chandeliers | 
in the 1950s. and silk draperies. 

































MONEY MANAGEMENT IS WHAT WE po.* 


¥actually, we’re pretty good at lowering blood pressure, 


Unlike investment banks, Neuberger Berman wasn’t created to underwrite stocks. For over 60 years, we’ve 
Specialized in one thing: managing money. Why is that important? It means there are no hidden agendas 
when we buy or sell stocks for you. It means there are no distractions, either: we spend all our time 
‘sweating every detail of your portfolio, whether it’s $500,000 or $50 million. And, mostly, it means we can 
help you realize your goals. Even if your goals include such numbers as 120 over 80. If you have a minimum 
of $500,000 to invest in a customized portfolio, and would like a free brochure on money management, call 


877.786.1861. Or, for more information and a list of our offices across the country, visit us at nb.com. 


NEUBERGER BERMAN 


Private Asset Management 


visit >> | nb.com “Money management is what we do” is a service mark of Neuberger Berman, LLC. ©2002. All rights reserved. Member NYSE/NASD/SIP( 















































































continued from page 116 
romantic than a train, it’s a 
train at night. 

This is an exclusive and ec- 
centric club Tidwell belongs 
to, just a few hundred peo- 
ple around the country who 
own private railroad cars still 
deemed trackworthy. They 
were the Gulfstreams of their 
day, the most luxurious way 
to travel and essential to mak- 
ing the right impression in 
Palm Beach. Today’s owners 
have no such social ambitions. 
What they do share is remark- 
ably similar stories of how 
their interest started—usually 
some magical childhood en- 
counter with a friendly en- 
gineer or a genial railroad 





The thousand or 
SO passengers Up 
ahead have no 
idea what life Is like 
back here in the 
Cannon Ball, so 
warm and woody 
and golden. 


co, CANNON BALL 2 





president who invited them 
aboard for a Spielbergian mo- 
ment that turned into a life- 
time obsession. 

‘Through the American As- 
sociation of Private Railroad 
Car Owners (AAPRCO), these 
people keep their cars rolling 
and—in many cases—charter 
them to those of us who miss 
the great old trains or who 
simply won’t fly, to celebri- 
ties and corporate boards and 
charity groups, and to that 



































Top: The observation 


and refurbished 1922 
car, whose first use was 
solely for business pur- 
poses. ABOVE: Formal 
place settings include 
silver accessories and 
antique Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad china. 





room has a wet bar andj 
plentiful seating. Likes 
many private cars, this. 
one comes equipped 
with crew quarters. It | 
can also sleep eight 

passengers and has two 
bedrooms with baths. | 























curious breed known as the 
railfan, who dreams of going 
where no train has been for 
years. For a day or a month 
they take business colleagues 
to the Super Bowl and friends 
to the opening of the opera in 
Santa Fe, and couples cele- 
brate anniversaries on leisure- 
ly cross-country trips a deux. It 
costs about $5,000 a day when 
a car is pulled by a scheduled 
Amtrak train, though if the 
money and the will are there, 
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Tidwell and her colleagues 
can send you almost anywherej 
there is track and arrange as} 
many private cars as you like, 

Tidwell, from the Texas{ 
family that laid the foundation} 
for the modern Citicorp, likes} 
a private jet as much as the} 
next person, but the Cannon 
Ball is her preferred way to} 
travel. The 1922 car was her ji 
father’s—he purchased it in jm 
1974—and when he died a few 
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swarovski crystal creates fascinating light 








| eats crystal components make your rooms radiate with joie de vivre and 
“Teleeentecs Totally unsurpassed in purity, beauty and brilliance. Each component 
Bibears the STRASS” signature Gy permanently laser engraved within the crystal. 


: Swarovski Lighting Parts Ltd., 230 Fifth Avenue, USA- New York, N.Y. 10001, Tel. 001/212/6836991, 


Fax 001/212/4813960. www.swarovski.com 
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continued from page 118 

years ago, she dedicated her- 
self to it the way someone else 
might care for a white ele- 
phant of a family house. Any- 
body who has restored an old 
house knows how she feels. 
She has the ears of a mother 
for her newborn; one flutter in 
a generator, and off she runs. 
She has the beds made up with 








her grandmother’s lacy mono- 
grammed linens and the table 
set with silver she purchased 
at Sotheby’s (provenance von 
Bulow). The Cannon Ball, 
which has a staff of two, lives 
a wonderful life, going where 
she goes: summers on Long 
Island, winters in Florida, 
quick trips to Washington and 
Boston to visit friends. And it 


meets some very interesting 
people. Whoopi Goldberg 
chartered it to cross the coun- 
try, as did Candy and Aaron 
Spelling, and Ronald Reagan 
has been on board, too—a 
rather diverse group right 
there. “It can be anything 
you want it to be,” Tidwell 
says. “Sometimes it’s caviar; 

continued on page 126 





Chapel Hill 


Top Lert: Meander- 
ing across the western 
USS. is the 1922 Chapel 
Hill, once owned by 
E. F. Hutton and Mar- 
jorie Merriweather 
Post. ABOVE LEFT: A 
photograph of Post re- 
mains in the master 
stateroom (above). 








Caritas 



















Lerr: Built in 1948 and _ panels separating the 
remodeled in an Art lounge from the dining 
Déco style, the Caritas area. ABOVE: From the 


features Erté-inspired 
figures etched on glass 











platform, passengers 
can enjoy the scenery. 
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continued from page 122 
sometimes it’s Texas chili.” 

As a design exercise, noth- 
ing quite compares to a space 
roughly nine feet wide and 
80 feet long and moving at 70 
miles per hour. “There are a 
lot of requirements, like on a 
boat,” says designer Naom1 
Leff, who worked on the Mis- 
souri River, a 1955 sleeper now 
in corporate use by the Bur- 
lington Northern and Santa Fe 
Railway Company. “It’s tight, 
so there’s a lot of wear and 
tear. People bump into things. 
You see lots of fingerprints 
on walls. Lighting is very dif- 
ficult, mostly overhead and 
sconces. Shades are mounted 
on tracks. There are little 
ledges and rails everywhere. 
Nothing can fly around.” 

For the Missouri River, Leff 
had “a turn-of-the-century 
image of the car traveling 
through the wild, wild West. 
‘The tamed West, too, for that 
matter.” With its carpeting 
woven in an old railroad pat- 
tern, brass detailing, marble 
washstands and photographs 
by Edward S. Curtis, it is, Leff 
says, “a tribute to the first great 
era of American railroads.” 

“We all do our own thing,” 
says DeWitt Chapple, Jr. 
“Some go too far back, in my 
opinion. Some decorate with a 
lot of memorabilia. I’ve tried 
to stay in the middle.” The 
Chapel Hill, which he bought 
some 30 years ago, has unusu- 
ally good bones. It was built 
in 1922 for Marjorie Merri- 
weather Post and E. F Hutton 
and was given to her upon 
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their divorce. It retains its 
original mahogany paneling 
and cabinetry in the two most 
important bedrooms. Chapple 
decorated mostly for comfort, 
with the help of Michigan de- 
signer Edward Strange. Based 

continued on page 130 



























































BELOw: The interiors 
of the 1955 sleeper 
(left), which is not 


the-century-style light- 
ing. Borrom: A bed- 
room is framed by 


available for public wainscoting and shelves 
charter, were designed _ fitted with protective 
by Naomi Leff. The brass rails. The frontier 
lounge hasmahogany _ photographs are by 


paneling and turn-of- | Edward S. Curtis. 
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Owners charter 
cars to charity 
groups, celebrities, 
corporate boards 
and that curious | 

breed known as | 
the railfan. 


CHARTERING A TRAIN CAR 
The American Association of Private Railroad Car Owners offers 


more than 50 cars by type and location for custom travel in the 
U.S. and Canada. For a Private Car Charter Guide, send $7.50 to 
630B Constitution Ave. N.E., Washington, DC 20002; for infor- 
mation, call 202-547-5696 or go to www.aaprco.com. 
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toughest 
wrinkle 
















lt took forty years to get it. 


A\nd ten minutes 
to do something about it. 


Welcome to the age of Botox® Cosmetic. Finally, a 
simple, non-surgical procedure that can dramatically reduce 
even your toughest wrinkle within days. One ten-minute 
treatment - a few tiny injections - relaxes the muscles 
between your brows that cause lines to form. A\nd keeps 
them relaxed up to four months. Botox® Cosmetic has been 
widely tested. And now its approved by the FDA. So it's 
really up to you. You can choose to live with wrinkles. Or 


you can choose to live without them. 





Unretouched clinical photos taken while frowning before and after Botox® Cosmetic. 


In clinical trials, 89% of patients rated improvement in frown lines as moderate or 


better. Individual results may vary. 


Ask your dermatologist, ophthalmologist, or 
plastic surgeon about Botox® Cosmetic. Or 
call toll-free or visit our website for a listing 
of Botox® Cosmetic Network physicians. 


The most common side effects are headache, respiratory 
infection, flu syndrome, temporary eyelid droop, and nausea. 
Botox® Cosmetic should not be used if there is an infection 


at injection site. 


Please see additional important information on 
the following page. 


[t's not magic, it's 


“BoOTox 


ar OSE tic” 
Botulinum Toxin Type A 


!-800-BotoxMD 
www. BotoxCosmetic.net 


Botox® and the Botox Cosmetic logo are tr: ls owned by Allergan, Inc. 
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“51 0X° COSMETIC (Botulinum Toxin Type A) 
Purified Neurotoxin Complex 


Manufactured by: Allergan Pharmaceuticals (Ireland) Ltd. 
A subsidiary of: Allergan, Inc, 2525 Dupont Dr. Irvine, California $2612 


Cosmetic Indications and Usage: 
BOTOX® COSMETIC is indicated for the temporary improvement in the appearance of moderate to severe glabellar lines associated with 
corrugator and/or procerus muscle activity in adult patients <65 years of age. 


Contraindications: BOTOX® COSMETIC is contraindicated in the presence of infection at the proposed injection site(s) and in individuals with 
known hypersensitivity to any ingredient in the formulation. 

Warnings: 

Do not exceed the recommended dosage and frequency of administration of BOTOX® COSMETIC. Risks resulting from administration at 
higher dosages are not known. 

Caution should be exercised when administering BOTOX® COSMETIC to individuals with peripheral motor neuropathic diseases (€.9., 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, or motor neuropathy) or neuromuscular junctional disorders (e.g., myasthenia gravis or Lambert-Eaton 
syndrome). Patients with neuromuscular disorders may be at increased risk of clinically significant systemic effects including severe 
dysphagia and respiratory compromise from typical doses of BOTOX® COSMETIC. Published medical literature has reported rare cases of 
administration of a botulinum toxin to patients with known or unrecognized neuromuscular disorders where the patients have shown extreme 
sensitivity to the systemic effects of typical clinical doses. In some of these cases, dysphagia has lasted several months and required 
placement of a gastric feeding tube. 


Dysphagia is a commonly reported adverse event following treatment of cervical dystonia patients with all botulinum toxins. In these patients, 
there are reports of rare cases of dysphagia severe enough to warrant the insertion of a gastric feeding tube. There is also a case report 
where a patient developed aspiration pneumonia and died subsequent to the finding of dysphagia. 


There have also been rare reports following administration of BOTOX for other indications of adverse events involving the cardiovascular 
system, including arrhythmia and myocardial infarction, some with fatal outcomes. Some of these patients had risk factors including 
pre-existing cardiovascular disease. 


This product contains albumin, a derivative of human blood. Based on effective donor screening and product manufacturing processes, it 
carries an extremely remote risk for transmission of viral diseases. A theoretical risk for transmission of Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease (CJD) also 
is considered extremely remote. No cases of transmission of viral diseases or CJD have ever been identified for albumin. 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: 
Epinephrine should be available or other precautionary methods taken as necessary should an anaphylactic reaction occur. 


The safe and effective use of BOTOX® COSMETIC depends upon proper storage of the product, selection of the correct dose, and proper 
reconstitution and administration techniques. Physicians administering BOTOX® COSMETIC must understand the relevant neuromuscular 
and/or orbital anatomy of the area involved and any alterations to the anatomy due to prior surgical procedures. Caution should be used when 
BOTOX® COSMETIC treatment is used in the presence of inflammation at the proposed injection site(s) or when excessive weakness or 
atrophy is present in the target muscles). 

Reduced blinking from BOTOX® COSMETIC injection of the orbicularis muscle can lead to corneal exposure, persistent epithelial defect and 
comeal ulceration, especially in patients with Vil nerve disorders. In the use of BOTOX for the treatment of blepharospasm, one case of comeal 
perforation in an aphakic eye requiring comeal grafting has occurred because of this effect. Careful testing of comeal sensation in eyes 
Previously operated upon, avoidance of injection into the lower lid area to avoid ectropion, and vigorous treatment of any epithelial defect should 
be employed. This may require protective drops, ointment, therapeutic soft contact lenses, or closure of the eye by patching or other means. 


Inducing paralysis in one or more extraocular muscles may produce spatial disorientation, double vision or past pointing. Covering the affected 
eye may alleviate these symptoms. 


Caution should be used when BOTOX® COSMETIC treatment is used in patients who have an inflammatory skin problem at the injection site, 
marked facial asymmetry, ptosis, excessive dermatochalasis, deep dermal scarring, thick sebaceous skin or the inability to substantially lessen 
glabellar lines by physically spreading them apart as these patients were excluded from the Phase 3 safety and efficacy trials. 


Injection intervals of BOTOX® COSMETIC should be no more frequent than every three months and should be performed using the lowest 
effective dose (See Adverse Reactions, Immunogenicity). 


Information for Patients: 
Patients or caregivers should be advised to seek immediate medical attention if swallowing, speech or respiratory disorders arise. 


Drug Interactions: 

Co-administration of BOTOX® COSMETIC and aminoglycosides’ or other agents interfering with neuromuscular transmission (e.g, curare-like 
Nondepolarizing blockers, lincosamides, polymyxins, quinidine, magnesium sulfate, anticholinesterases, succinylcholine chloride ) should only 
be performed with caution as the effect of the toxin may be potentiated. 


The effect of administering different botulinum neurotoxin serotypes at the same time or within several months of each other is unknown. 
Excessive neuromuscular weakness may be exacerbated by administration of another botulinum toxin prior to the resolution of the effects of a 
previously administered botulinum toxin. 

Pregnancy: Pregnancy Category C 

Administration of BOTOX® COSMETIC is not recommended during pregnancy. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies of BOTOX® 
COSMETIC in pregnant women. When pregnant mice and rats were injected intramuscularly during the period of organogenesis, the 
developmental NOEL (No Observed Effect Level) of BOTOX® COSMETIC was 4 U/kg. Higher doses (8 or 16 U/kg) were associated with 
reductions in fetal body weights and/or delayed ossification. 


In a range finding study in rabbits, daily injection of 0.125 U/kg/day (days 6 to 18 of gestation) and 2 U/kg (days 6 and 13 of gestation) 
produced severe maternal toxicity, abortions and/or fetal malformations. Higher doses resulted in death of the dams. The rabbit appears to be 
a very sensitive species to BOTOX® COSMETIC. 


If the patient becomes pregnant after the administration of this drug, the patient should be apprised of the potential risks, including abortion or 
fetal malformations that have been observed in rabbits. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of fertility: 
Long term studies in animals have not been performed to evaluate carcinogenic potential of BOTOX® COSMETIC. 


The reproductive NOEL following intramuscular injection of 0, 4, 8, and 16 U/kg was 4 U/kg in male rats and 8 U/kg in female rats. Higher 
doses were associated with dose-dependent reductions in fertility in male rats (where limb weakness resulted in the inability to mate), and 
testicular atrophy or an altered estrous cycle in female rats. There were no adverse effects on the viability of the embryos. 

Nursing mothers: 


Itis not known whether this drug is excreted in human milk. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised 
when BOTOX? COSMETIC is administered to a nursing woman. 


Pediatric use: 
Use of BOTOX® COSMETIC is not recommended in children 


Geriatric use: 

Ciinical studies of BOTOX® COSMETIC did not include sufficient numbers of subjects aged 65 and over to determine statistically whether they 
respond differently from younger subjects. However, in the two identical phase 3 randomized 3:1, multi-center, double blind, placebo- 
controlled, parallel-group efficacy studies, the responder rates for both co-primary efficacy variables were higher for subjects <50 years of 
age compared to those subjects > 65 years of age. Analysis based on a combined data set showed that, for the investigator's assessment 
endpoint of subjects aged 65 and over at Day 30, 39% (9/23) of subjects were responders compared to 22% (2/9) in the placebo group. This 
difference is neither statistically different (P= 0.228) nor exceeds the pre-specified 30-percentage-point difference required by the definition 
of clinically significant. There were no statistically significant between-group differences for the investigator's assessment at maximum frown 
for this age group. There was a statistically significant difference in favor of BOTOX® COSMETIC for the subject's global assessment at all time 
points (P=0.036) except Day 120 (P=0.214). (See Clinical Trials Section) 


There were too few patients over the age of 75 to allow any meaningful comparisons. In general, dose selection for an elderly patient should 
be cautious, usually starting at the low end of the dosing range, reflecting the greater frequency of decreased cardiac function and of 
concomitant disease or other drug therapy. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: 

General: 

The most serious adverse events reported for other indications studied include rare spontaneous reports of death, sometimes associated with 
dysphagia, pneumonia, and/or other significant debility, after treatment with botulinum toxin. There have also been rare reports of adverse 
events involving the cardiovascular system, including arrhythmia and myocardial infarction, some with fatal outcomes. Some of these patients 
had risk factors including pre-existing cardiovascular disease (See Wamings). The exact relationship of these events to the botulinum toxin 
injection has not been established. Additionally, a report of acute angle closure glaucoma one day after receiving an injection of botulinum 
toxin for blepharospasm was received, with recovery four months later after laser iridotomy and trabeculectomy. Focal facial paralysis, 
syncope and exacerbation of myasthenia gravis have also been reported aiter treatment of blepharospasm. 


Glabellar Lines: 
In clinical trials of BOTOX® COSMETIC the most frequently reported adverse evens following injection of BOTOX® COSMETIC were headache, 
respiratory infection, flu syndrome, blepharoptosis and nausea 












Less frequently occurring (<3%) adverse reactions included pain in the face, erythema at the injection site and muscle weakness, While local 
weakness of the injected muscle(s) is representative of the expected pharmacological action of botulinum toxin, weakness of adjacent i 
muscles may occur as a result of the spread of toxin. These events are thought to be associated with the injection and occurred within the 
first week. The events were generally transient but may last several months, 


The data described in Table 1 reflect exposure to BOTOX® COSMETIC in 405 subjects aged 18 to 75 who were evaluated in the randomized, 
placebo-controlled clinical studies to assess the use of BOTOX® COSMETIC in the improvement of the appearance of glabellar lines 

(See clinical studies). Adverse events of any cause were reported for 43.7% of the BOTOX® COSMETIC treated subjects and 41.5% of the 
placebo treated subjects. The incidence of blepharoptosis was higher in the BOTOX® COSMETIC treated arm than in placebo (3.2 % vs. 0%, 
p-value = 0.045). In the open-label, repeat injection study, blepharoptosis was reported for 2.1% (8/373) of subjects in the first treatment 
cycle and 1.2% (4/343) of subjects in the second treatment cycle. Adverse events of any type were reported for 49.1% (183/373) of 
subjects overall. 


The most frequently reported of these adverse events in the open-label study included respiratory infection, headache, flu syndrome, 
blepharoptosis, pain and nausea. 


Because clinical trials are conducted under widely varying conditions, adverse reaction rates observed in the clinical trials of a drug cannot be be 














directly compared to rates in the clinical trials of another drug and may not be predictive of rates observed in practice. i 
TABLE 1. 

Randomized Double Blind Studies: 

Rates of Adverse Events Reported by >2 or more Subjects in the BOTOX® Cosmetic Group, by Treatment Group. 

Adverse Event (in order of decreasing BOTOX? Cosmetic Placebo 

frequency for BOTOX® Cosmetic) (N=405) (N=130) 

Overall 177 (43.7%) 54 (41.5%) 

Body as a Whole 

Headache 54 (13.3%) 23 (17.7%) 

Pain in Face 9 (2.2%) 1 (0.8%) 

Flu Syndrome 8 (2.0%) 2 (1.5%) 

Pain at Injection Site 7 (1.7%) 1 (0.8%) 

Edema at Injection Site 6 (1.5%) 3 (2.3%) 

Pain in Back 4 (1.0%) 3 (2.3%) 

Injury Accidental 3 (0.7%) 1 (0.8% 

Respiratory System 

Infection 14 (3.5%) 5 (3.8%) 

Bronchitis 6 (1.5%) 1 (0.8%) 

Sinusitis 6 (1.5%) 1 (0.8% 

Pharyngitis 5 (1.2%) 2 (1.5% 

Dyspnea 3 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 

Infection Sinus 3 (0.7%) 2 (1.5% 

Laryngitis 3 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 

Rhinitis 3 (0.7%) 2 (1.5%) 

Skin and Appendages 

Erythema 7 (1.7%) 2 (1.5% 

Skin Tightness 4 (1.0%) 0 (0.0%) 

Irritation Skin 3 (0.7%) 0 (0.0% 

Digestive System 

Nausea 12 (3.0%) 3 (2.3% 

Dyspepsia 4 (1.0%) 0 (0.0% 

Tooth Disorder 4 (1.0%) 0 (0.0% 

Liver Function Abnormal 3 (0.7%) 2 (1.5%) A 
Special Senses 

Blepharoptosis 13 (3.2%) 0 (0.0%) 

Nervous System 

Dizziness 5 (1.2%) 2 (1.5% 

Paresthesia 4 (1.0%) 1 (0.8%) 

Anxiety 3 (0.7%) 0 (0.0%) 

Twitch 3 (0.7% 0 (0.0%) 

Musculoskeletal System 

Muscle Weakness 8 (2.0%) 0 (0.0%) ‘I 
Urogenital System i 
Infection Urinary Tract 4 (1.0%) 1 (0.8%) i 
Hemic and Lymphatic System 

Eochymosis 7 (1.7%) 3 (2.3%) a 
Cardiovascular 

Hypertension 4 (1.0%) 0 (0.0%) 


In published literature of the use of botulinum toxin type A for facial lines, there has been a single reported incident of diplopia, which resolved 
completely in three weeks. Transient ptosis, the most frequently reported complication, has been reported in the literature in approximately 5% 
of patients. 

Immunogenicity: 

Treatment with BOTOX® COSMETIC for cosmetic purposes may result in the formation of antibodies that may reduce the effectiveness of 
subsequent treatments with BOTOX® COSMETIC for glabellar lines or BOTOX® for other indications. Formation of neutralizing antibodies to 
botulinum toxin type A may reduce the effectiveness of BOTOX® COSMETIC treatment of the appearance of glabellar lines and the 
effectiveness of BOTOX® in the treatment of other clinical indications such as cervical dystonia, blepharospasm and strabismus by inactivating 
the biological activity of the toxin. The rate of formation of neutralizing antibodies in patients receiving BOTOX® COSMETIC has not been 

well studied. 


The critical factors for neutralizing antibody formation have not been well characterized. The results from some studies of the use of BOTOX® 
in the treatment of other clinical indications suggest that BOTOX® injections at more frequent intervals or at higher doses may lead to greater 
incidence of antibody formation. The potential for antibody formation may be minimized by injecting the lowest effective dose given at the 
longest feasible intervals between injections. 


Passive Adverse Event Surveillance: 

The following adverse reactions have been identified since the drug has been marketed: skin rash (including erythema multiforme, urticaria 
and psoriasiform eruption), pruritus, and allergic reaction. Because these reactions are reported voluntarily from a population of uncertain size, 
it is not always possible to reliably estimate their frequency or establish a causal relationship to botulinum toxin. 


Between January 1, 1990 and August 31, 2000, there have been 7 spontaneous reports of serious adverse events documented as being 
related to the reported cosmetic use of BOTOX®, including anaphylactic reaction, myasthenia gravis, decreased hearing, ear noise and 
localized nurnbness, blurred vision and retinal vein occlusion, glaucoma, and vertigo with nystagmus. 
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Saarinen table 








Barcelona chair and ottoman 
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Modern workstation 


Pop bar stools 









Linea leather sectional sofa Thai bed with hidden storage, cantilevered night stands and a built in light EES 
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Design Centro Italia www.italydesign.com 
1290 Powell Street tel 510.420.0383 : a ie TaN ae 
Emeryville, CA 94608 fax 510.428.1251 MODERN ITALIAN FURNITURE IN STOCK 


Van Der Rohe day bed 


Pasquilina leather chair 





LIGHTING ¢ MODERN CLASSICS ¢ SOFA BEDS ¢ TABLES ¢ CHAIRS * RUGS © OFFICE 


Cy * SOFAS * BEDROOMS © MEDIA STORAGE © BAR FURNITURE ® BUFFETS © and m /\\ 


Most items in stock. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 
Noguchi table Courtsey to the Trade ) Lyra bar stool 
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800-882-4657 


www.renaissance-online.com 
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tered about 50 days a year, though i 
owner savors his private time aboard} 
preferring mountain scenery during th 
day and candlelight at night. | 
“Tt’s not like anything that ever ran of 
the railroad,” Clark E. Johnson says of the 
Caritas, which looks back to that othe} 
great era of railroading, the Streamlin 
era. Built by Pullman in 1948 as a sleeper} 
the car was purchased at auction in 198 
and reconfigured to create a master suite 
four bedrooms, a space for two dining ta 
bles and an observation lounge and plat 
form; currently it is based in Minneapolis} 
An Art Déco aficionado, Johnson has 
adorned his car with Erté-style nymphs 
etched in glass and a back door worthy ol §% 
Buck Rogers, with three portholes that 
look as if they could blast you to Marsi 
Planning and Design, Inc., of Minneapo- 
lis, won a First Place for Industrial Designi 
from ASID for the Caritas. Johnson, wh 
was trained as a physicist at MIT, spent 
“a lot of time” on the car’s balance andj 
springing and is especially proud of what} 
he calls “one of the nicest rides around.” 
For everyone who likes Top Hat, there 
is someone who prefers La Traviata, and) 
for that person there is the Virginia City, 
Built in 1928, it was acquired in 1954 by 
Lucius Beebe, writer and bon vivant, and 
his partner, Charles Clegg, only to be 
given the full Hollywood treatment bye 
their friend Robert Hanley, who worked 
on the set designs for Auntie Mame. Yes, 
those are real flames in the marble fire 
place and Venetian glass chandeliers 
(ignore the guy wires) and swag upon 
swag of silk on the windows and gold+ 
plated flatware for 16 and gilded Baroque 
mirrors and—oh, what’s that up there? 
—a reproduction of a scene from thef 
ceiling in the Sistine Chapel. by 
Wade and Julia Pellizzer bought the can} 
in 1984, and as the Virginia City Rail Cor-} 
poration, they have strived to keep it in! 
full Beebe splendor. Based in Redwood} 
City, California, it can sleep six in threeyim 
bedrooms on a long haul but also makes 
day trips that are popular with the public. | 
very private car is beautiful, but} 
they’re all so different,” says Julia Pelliz-| 
zer. “Our car is absolutely filled with cu-| 
pids. We have cupid- counting contests. ™ 
After that, a movie and a headself 
never seem the same. U1 
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PO. Box 4189 * High Point, NC 27263 
Phone: (336) 885-6131 * Fax: (336) 885-6227 
www.swaim-inc.com 
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PICTURED ABOVE: SOFA BED 153, 
CHAIR 139, BED 518, BENCH BED 13% 


ae : : a WALLCOVERING & DRAPES, ALL IN 49 
Nothing combines luxury, appeal, durability, and ease of use like authentic Ultrasuede® ULTRASUEDE™ | 





SOPHISTICATED LUXURY MEETS 





UNPARALLELED PERFORMANCE 





No wonder Ultrasuede® comes with a 10-year warrantee. 





Avery Boardman & Ultrasuede®. A Perfect Match. 


View the complete European & American Ultrasuede® collection at the Avery Boardman showroom. 


ULTRASUEDE® IS BACKED BY A TEN- +} 
YEAR WARRANTY AGAINST FABRIC § 


BOARD) lr LT -“<RBE DEFECTS. CONSULT WITH OUR DESIGN 
RDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED REPRESENTATIVE FOR DETAILS 
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chitecture 


Coiled to Spring 


Zaha Hadid Examines an Architecture of Movement with the Spiral House 


By Joseph Giovannini 





OR NEARLY A HALF CEN- Lert: Architect Zaha 


tury after World War ee ee ‘ 
I, during modernism’s project in The Hague. 
heyday as an agent of social Spiral House is at to 
yday g P , p 
activism, architects cut the right and middle and 
lower left; the others 


edge of the profession de- 
signing innovative hospitals, 
schools and public housing. 
But today, in an age of value 
engineers, construction man- 
agers and pocket calculators, 
the single-family house rep- 
resents one of the last de- 
pendable redoubts of archi- 
tectural speculation. 

Even architects who gen- 
erally design large buildings 
make time to accept house 
commissions: Working at a 
smaller scale, they can spin a 
new idea into unexpected 
structures and pursue fragile z 

wo an orange peel.” 
qualities that would other- . Brno An cecrheod 
continued on page 136 : kl view of a model. 


are of Cross House. 


BELow Lert: A render- 
ing of Spiral House, 
whose coiled and 
ramped living spaces 
Hadid says resemble 
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Hadid’s forte has led her to design buildings with parts that seem | 
propelled and warped in their own force field. Ban 











continued from page 134 

wise wither under the gaze of 
specialists grooming the bot- 
tom line. In projects both 
built and unbuilt, architects 
have advanced contempo- 
rary history by experiment- 
ing with the private house, 
and ideas spawned in these 
fertile petri dishes have mi- 
grated to larger projects. The 
influence of the avant-garde 
house spreads well beyond 
the front lawn. 

One of the most concep- 
tually advanced yet sensuous 
houses of the last decade was 
designed by London archi- 
tect Zaha Hadid, with a team 
that included Patrik Schu- 
macher, now a director at 
Hadid’s firm, for a private 
enclave in The Hague. The 
rules of the subdivision re- 
quired designing each house 
within a predetermined build- 
ing envelope shaped as a rect- 
angular prism. Hadid, who 
regularly thinks outside the 
box by breaking it, in this 
case had to accept the en- 
velope to pursue the com- 
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mission. No problem—she 
would just break it from 
within, sculpting the empty 
cube of three-story space 
with what she calls “an or- 
ange peel” that spirals from 
ground to roof. 

Residents would live on 
the coiled peel, furnishing 
zones on the variably shaped, 
asymmetrical concrete ramp 
as they wished. The master 
bedroom might be in the 
most private area at the top, 
overlooking more public ar- 
eas like the kitchen and din- 
ing and living areas below. 
Visitors to the house would 
first step onto the peel just 
outside the envelope, on a 
path that pierces the front 
wall. Widening and narrow- 
ing, the ramp rises up to the 
ceiling and breaks through 
the roof to the terrace. 

The only woman included 
in the “Deconstructivist Ar- 
chitecture” show of 1988, held 
at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, Hadid thought 
like a computer long before 


computers started adrenaliz- 


ABOVE LEFT AND 
RiGut: Cross House, 
its upper level hover- 
ing over a courtyard, 
also explores Hadid’s 
affinity for gravity- 
defying designs and 
mutable spaces. 


ing the collective imagination 
of the field. Her forte, defy- 
ing gravity, has led her to de- 
sign buildings with parts that 
seem propelled and warped 
in their own force field, as 
though form and space were 
vectors rather than captives 
of inertia. “The orange peel 
wasn’t a geometrically reg- 
ular Euclidean spiral but a 
free form, which twists and 
turns in a willful fashion,” 
clarifies Hadid. “We were in- 
terested in an architecture of 
movement.” 

“The important thing about 
our spiral,” notes Schumach- 
er, “is that it differs from reg- 
ular geometric measures like 
grids that usually fix and or- 
der space. Our peel exerted 
pressure on the outside box, 
distorting it, and the box 


responded, as though com-) 
pressing the spiral, tensing iti! 
so that it coiled like a spring.” | 
The architects planned toy 
cantilever the spiral off the/ 
back concrete wall, while they 
other three walls—to bes 
made of operable metal lou+ 
vers, translucent glass and) 
clear glass—would create a) 
gradient of light and priva- 
cy that would reinforce the; 
spiral’s notion of environ= 
mental change and difference 
The point of the spiral, 
however, was not simply they 
hypnotic beauty of a form 
twisting around itself in as 
box, like a ship in a bottle.’ 
The shape dissolved the room») 
boundaries that usually seg- 
ment a house into strict func- 
tional domains and effective- 
ly transformed the space into} 
an open-plan house. The 
corkscrgw, which expanded 
the notion of a hall or pas- |” 
sageway into a long winding 
room, amounted to a type 
of social engineering capable} Wi 
of changing the family dy- 
continued on page 138 | 
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continued from page 136 
namic: Would people speak over thé 
edges? Would they locate one anothem 
through ricocheted reflections? Would 
they use the ramp differently for divers 
purposes, depending on the time of yeaj 
or time of day? The ramp that obviatedyy 
room divisions allowed residents to fall 
into unexpected spatial arrangements 
and mutable living patterns. 
Hadid was proposing what Frank 
Lloyd Wright had done for the Gug 
genheim, using a continuous spiral off 
open space to bring a multistory build? 
ing together without the disrupting 
separation of discrete rooms and floorsy 
The vertical house on a conventional lot 
becomes, in a way, a loft. Leftover spacé 
on the first floor was programmed as 
studio and an extra bedroom. “The spi 
ral served as a kind of topography that 
allows for appropriation by the users i 
various ways,” says Hadid. 
18 Antelope Rd, Redstone, CO 81623 * www.crystalfarm.com Like the rest of the Hague develop 
Phone: 970.963.2350 * Fax: 970.963.0709 * Email: cfarm@rof.net ment, the project was not built, but the 
Sixty-page color catalogue $25 U.S. ($35 abroad) idea of continuous curvilinear surfaces) 
aes | evolved in later Hadid designs int 
= complex interior landscapes, heavin 
and dipping in undulations that per 
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or visiting us at www.totousa.com. 
architects, who proposed ramps within 
TOTO U.S.A. 1776 Peachtree Rd., NW, Suite 200N, Atlanta, GA 30309-9829 buildings as continuations of the street} 
outside. Hadid herself has extended) 
i DY an “urban carpet” from Cincinnati's 
l Nem J | cityscape into The Rosenthal Center} 
RGavese for Contemporary Art, where it trans-4 
i I | forms into a switchback ramp climbing) 
l City 2 State Zip J | vertiginously up through the museum, 4 
a oF on now under construction. 
f Cuneo Saat ee i The promenade for a single family} 
b When are you planning to be ® i living at home yielded ideas about a 
hee ee: TOTO cializing and urbanizing the interior of | 
i eee ee I) much larger spaces. It may not have | 
ee eae He vfectionahy Design been built in its original form, but the} 
i www.totousa.com t 8 
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A Timeless Escape in the Historic French Quarter 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Steven Brooke 














BLOCK AWAY THERE’S 

Bourbon Street, with 

its round-the-clock 
jazz. Just a bit farther, among 
the antiques shops of Royal 
Street, more stately pleasures 
can be found. And that’s not 
even mentioning the city’s 
gastronomic delights, which 
are everywhere, or the annu- 
al street-wild frenzy known 
as Mardi Gras. Despite the 
sometimes chaotic surround- 
ings, at Maison Orléans, one 
of New Orleans’s newer and 
smaller hotels, something less 
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obvious but just as typical : 
of this fabled city is taking) 
place: Time is standing still.) 
In New Orleans, “an ho 
isn’t just an hour,” as Ten 
nessee Williams once wrote 
“but a little piece of eternity 
dropped into your hands.” Af 
the 75-room hotel on the 
edge of the French Quarter} 
hours pass, almost impercep# 
tibly, among portraits from 
long-forgotten families ang 
softly lit crystal chandeliers. | 
In such an atmosphere, ever: 
continued on page I 45 


Though located in 

New Orleans’s Fren 
Quarter, Maison Or- -) 
léanshasaGarden | 
District feel. ABOVE 
Lerr: Designer Lisa 
Condon used bold hues 
in the entrance hall. 


Robert M. Coleman ~ 
& Partnerscreated | 
high ceilings and largy, 
windows in the public 
rooms, which flank a + 
center hall. Lert: Eu- 
ropean antiques de- 
fine the living room. 
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At the 75-room hotel, hours pass, almost imperceptibly, among portraits 
from long-forgotten families and softly lit crystal chandeliers. 








continued from page 140 

the powerful temptations of 
the surrounding streets seem 
to recede, at least for a time. 

“We wanted guests to have 
the experience of staying in 
a New Orleans Garden Dis- 
trict home,” says architect 
Gary Gilbert, the partner in 
charge of design at the Baton 
Rouge-based firm Robert M. 
Coleman & Partners, which 
created Maison Orléans from 
the inauspicious contours of 
two windowless, cast-in-place- 
concrete warehouses. 

In truth, this pocket-size 
hotel was an afterthought. It 
was conceived several years % 
ago, after the Coleman firm 19 
had taken on the massive proj- ny | 

continued on page 144 : ; 4 ’ ‘@ gi 
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ABOVE Lert: “The liv- 4 
ing room doesn’t feel 
like a public space,” 
says Condon. “It feels § 
like a home.” ABOVE: 
Intimate seating areas § 
are arranged within the ¢ 
dining room. Alexan- - 
dra Ridge did the dec-» 
orative wall painting. 








Lert: Condon chose 
hunter-green walls 

and stained mahogany |) 
wainscoting forthe | 
library. The 19th-cen-\, 
tury Portrait of a Gen- -§ 
tleman hangs above 

the marble mantel. 
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continued from page 142 

ect of converting a portion of 
the fabled Maison Blanche 
department store and Kress 
buildings—both dating from 
the turn of the last century— 
as well as adjacent buildings, 
including two warehouses, 
into two hotels: The Ritz- 
Carlton, New Orleans, and 
The Iberville Suites. During 
construction, additional space 
within the department store 
became available, floor plans 
were quickly adjusted, and 
there turned out to be room 
to spare. 

The idea of creating a small 
hotel appealed to everyone, 
from developer to architect, 
but not the kind with one 
harried desk clerk and meals 
sprinted in from the restau- 
rant down the block. With 
The Ritz-Carlton’s resources 
to draw on—including 24- 
hour room service and spa 
facilities—the plan was for 
luxury on a deliberately smal! 
scale. (Independently owned, 
Maison Orléans is the first 
boutique hotel to be managed 
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by The Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Company.) 

“We wanted southern gran- 
deur, southern hospitality and 
a southern feel,” says Gilbert. 


“We didn’t want it to seem 


like a renovated warehouse.” 
nake sure that it didn’t, 





Gilbert and Coleman began 
a quest for a design “that 
would feel as if it had always 
been there,” explains Gilbert. 
The architects looked to 
some of the city’s venerable 
houses and asked themselves, 
“W hat is the essence of these 













































Lert: Reproduction 
quarter-tester beds — 
are found in all of the 
guest rooms, as are 
pine floors, with area } 
rugs, and antique irony 
summer covers for thi 
faux fireplaces. 


BELow Lert: Louis 
XV-style wing chairs 
flank a drop-leaf table 
in a guest room. BE- 
Low: “We wanted to 
create bedrooms, not 
hotel rooms,” says gen 
eral manager John 
Russell. The giltwood 
clock is circa 1900. 





answered that question with} 
a layout lifted straight from} 
the local vernacular: a com# 


central corridor and regally 
laid-out public rooms. 
continued on page 14 
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continued from page 144 

To fill in these carefully planned 
spaces, Lisa M. Condon, of Lisam- 
biance Design, a native of New Orleans 
who has worked on several hotel con- 
versions in the city, did extensive 
research into antebellum homes. She 
haunted auction houses and antiques 
shops and shopped for period furniture, 
accessories and art, including an im- 
pressive collection of timeworn por- 
traits. (The latter contribute immeasur- 
ably to the hotel’s homey atmosphere. 
As Condon puts it, “It’s very New Or- 
leans, having family around.”) 

The hotel’s entrance hall makes a 
strong first impression with a large floral 
painting positioned above a marble- 
topped French country table and a 
leather-seated Louis X VI chair, all dat- 
ing from the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The deep colors here are almost dra- 
matically rich. “I just felt like it needed 
something more intense to bring you 
in,” says the designer. “And it does.” 

‘To reach the lobby, guests walk past 
gilt Corinthian columns and up a broad 
central stairway (its railings made of the 
ornate cast iron so typical of the French 
























both old and new. Although such piece yi 
as a green-and-beige-brocade-covere¢ 
chair with a round back are recent 
there are some rare older items here! 
too, including a walnut Directoire buffe 
a deux corps—found in a Baton Rouge 
antiques store—that’s used as an ad hor) 
bar. This purchase was so successfu)~ 
that Condon went on to buy an oak ver’ B 
sion, also dating from about 1800, fo} 
the library. She fashioned the latte, 
room, with its striking hunter-greer)} 
walls and stained-mahogany wainscoty 
ing, as a masculine refuge, envisioning 
men retreating to it to smoke cigar 
and sip Grand Marnier after a copiou§ 
evening meal. Such antediluvian scenar: 
ios notwithstanding, “women like i 
too,” Condon points out. “It’s just very 
comfortable.” 4 

In the guest rooms, hotel design cons 
ventions were flouted in favor of somes 
thing that feels closer to home. Are# 
rugs cover hardwood floors, and fired 
places, though nonfunctional, play au 
important aesthetic role. “They giv: 
each room a center,” says the hotel’ 
general manager, John Russell. Besides} 





“We wanted southern grandeur, southern hospitality 
and a southern feel,” says architect Gary Gilbert. 





Quarter), then are whisked by elevator 
up to the fourth floor. There, the colors 
soften to more subdued tones. Pocket 
doors open off a grand hallway to the 
public areas, which include a dining 
room, living room and library. 

From the moment guests check into 
the hotel, at a marble-topped wood desk 
of Condon’s design, everything con- 
spires to make them feel as if they’re in 
a private home. There are no hotel lo- 
gos anywhere, and only a certain un- 
earthly order gives the game away. The 
truth, of course, is that this is a place in 
which scores of paying guests come and 
go, a fact any hotel designer must keep 
in mind. When it comes to furniture, 
durability is required. “The pieces that 
needed to be really functional had to be 
reproductions,” Condon explains. “The 
antiques wouldn’t have held up.” 

‘The living room artfully combines 












their antique cast-iron summer covers 
some with shell motifs, others with flos 
ral—are “really authentic to late-19th 
century New Orleans,” according té 
Condon. So, too, are the carved woo¢ 
tester beds—a reinterpretation of a 19thij 
century design—with their tasseled ties 
backs and cascading Austrian silk. 

Given such details, you can see why 
Russell describes Maison Orléans ai 
“more unlike a hotel than any hote 
you've seen.” Like the French Quartei 
itself—with its jangle of influences’ 
from swing music to voodoo to hautt 
cuisine—Maison Orléans is a paradox) 
an elegant paradox. No wonder it fit’ 
right in. O 





Maison Orléans hi 
904 Iberville Street | 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70112 . 


504-670-2900 | 
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Peter Shelton and Lee Mindel 


Wit and Wisdom Gleaned from the Architectural Team’s Years of Practice 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


ETER SHELTON AND LEE 

Mindel first met while 

studying architecture 
at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but they didn’t become 
friends until they both worked 
for Edward Durell Stone. 
Shelton, who had been hired 
first, says he saw Mindel 
walking past in the hallway 
and waved his hand at him. 
“He thought I was waving 
hello. I was trying to tell him, 





The Professionals 




















‘Don’t do it! Get out of here 
while you still have a chance.’” 

The two survived the ex- 
perience and founded Shel- 
ton, Mindel in 1978. “It all 
started with the backfire of a 
jet engine,” says Shelton. “I 
was flying back from Jamaica 
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or someplace like that, and 
the plane was downed for 
bad weather in Philadelphia. 
When they tried to get going 
again down the runway, there 
was a huge bang and a shud- 
der. The whole plane shook, 
and the woman sitting next 


to me grabbed my arm. It 
turned out that she had an 
apartment in New York that 
needed some work, and it 
started from there. Her neigh- 
bor was Brian De Palma, and 
we ended up doing his place, 
too. Then it turned out that 





Lert: “We transform 
problems into art 
forms,” says Lee Min- 
del (right, with Peter 
Shelton). BELow Lert: 
The pair melded mod- 
ern and classical for an 
1830s Greek Revival 
town house in New 
York (see Architectural 
Digest, October 2000). 


; 


] 















the building was in terriblé 
trouble with the Landmarkg 
Preservation Commission, $1 0 
we ended up doing the firs 
master plan for the building 
It’s all serendipity.” 
When Shelton and Minde 
set up their partnership, they 
had no intention of confin 
ing themselves to the general 
New York City area, and i 
deed they practice anywhelm 
but the bulk of their work has 
been in and around Gotha | 
Gotham, or the town of fools; 
was the moniker hung on New) 
York by its famous son Wash 
ington Irving. He seems tol 
have known what he was talk+ 
ing about, because the city 
has more than its allotted quo- 
ta of wild persons, maniacs 
and people incapacitated with} 
the screaming meemies. 
“One client threw a chai 
at me across the conferene 
room table,” says Shelto i 
“The husband was great, b i 
the wife went ballistic. She wa ‘ 
the one who threw the chair} 
and I looked around the roo. | 
and thought, What did I lea "| 
in introductory psychology 
Oh, I know: Encourage the -| 
to talk out their anger. | 
“I kept moving back ano 
forth because [’d rather be ¢| 


continued on page I 544 
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But why? 






To order our 


131-page 





SieMatic Kitchen Book, 






or for the location of 


the SieMatic showroom 






nearest you, 






call today 





or visit our Web site. 


1.800.887.0356 






www.siematic.com 
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| SieMatic ; 
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continued from page 150 

moving target. Then I noticed that the 
husband was missing. We had built a big 
cylinder with holes cut out so you could 
see the direction of the sun falling on 
the building at different times. I walked 
over to it, and the husband was on his 
knees inside. He looked up at me and 
held his finger to his mouth and said, 
‘Shhhh!’ Then he whispered, ‘Now you 
know what I live with.’” 

Shelton and Mindel work closely on 
their commissions and are responsible 
for interior design as well as the archi- 
tecture. “We have different strengths in 
different areas,” notes Shelton. “He’s in 
early, really early. I come in late, and I 
leave late. He takes phone calls. I don’t.” 

Asked if the two of them sometimes 
play good cop/bad cop, Shelton says 
they do. “The person that’s in the 
trench the most on a particular job is 
the good cop. The bad cop is the person 
the clients haven’t seen so much.” The 
bad cop waltzes in at the right moment 
and declares, “This is it. You’ve changed 
four things already. That’s your limit.” 


The Professionals 


“Eccentric!” exclaims Peter Shelton, 
“That’s the polite word for zsane!” But 
he has a fondness for such individuality. 
Both, in fact, prefer a client with inter- 
ests and opinions. Otherwise, says Shel- 
ton, “it’s like punching against air. You 





“One client threw a chair 
at me across the 
conference room table.” 





really need to have constraints to come 
up with the solution, and so you like 
people to have a lot of attitude.” 

Even in a profession that organizes 
space and manipulates materials, people 
skills are paramount. Shelton estimates 
that “a typical project for us is 4,000 
hours of work, and out of that, only 400 
hours is just thinking about design issues.” 

An architect in Christopher Wren’s 
day may have had to cope with petulant, 
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Mindel. “And when you're building @ 
the waterfront, it’s extremely compl 
and difficult because you generally hay 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, thi 













the local architecture review board, th 
health department, the highway fepad r 






tects can hire, and as Mindel explaing 
“Sometimes you work with an expé 
diter,” although he’s reluctant. “You jus 
wouldn’t hand a project over to somé 
























ane That's what you keep your eye ong 
Outside restrictions and rules are nd 


how to iene to a lot of these a 
as creative as designing the project itself? 





cruise ship in Germany was easy,” sayil 
Shelton. “The Germans took care of a | 





“From the idea of the whole space to 
details of the furniture, everything rein} 
forced the notion of movement, trave} 
and being at sea. There was a purity to it 

If there ever were two men who wer} 
happy at their work, it’s got to be Pete 
Shelton and Lee Mindel. Quoth Shel} 
ton, “The one thing about this busi 
ness is that nobody’s in it just for th} 
money—it’s fun.” 
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19th and 20th Century American and EuropeanPaintings 


RAFFAELE TAFURI 


(1857-1929) 


“Grand Canal, Venice 1892" 23.5" x 39" O/C 
JOHN GEORGE BROWN 
(1831-1914) 
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“Shine Sir?”, 16.25.x 23,25”, O/C 


New! Our Fall 2002 catalog is now 
AMAA Lecomte print ‘and online at: 
http://RoughtonGalleries.com 


Ecolé de Paris and American Modernist Raymond 


Kanelba thrilled the critics and audiences alike. See the 


Kanelba story online at: http://www. Kanelba.bz 


214-871-1096: 4:.866-273-3797 


3702 Fairmount 
Email: Brian@ 
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Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 


=> Recognizing Worth: 
ec Shopping for Antiques 


he David Veselsky, Vice President of Mill 
House Antiques, shares these important 
Lt.) guidelines for antique furniture shopping: 


—— Before you buy: Decide first where the 
antique piece will be placed in your 
home, and be sure to measure the area or 
wall. It is always helpful to have a tape 
measure handy when shopping. Next, 
determine the nature of its use—will it be 
purely for aesthetic enjoyment, or will it func- 
tion as a desk, sideboard, chest, etc. 
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Photo: Dan Rubin 








EARLY 19TH-CENTURY BUTLER'S SECRETARY; LATE I8TH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
TALL CASE CLOCK; A 19TH-CENTURY SIX-DRAWER CHEST. 


Do research and be resourceful: Learn as much 
as you can about the items you are looking 
for. For instance, period antiques were made 
in the time period the item was first designed, 
i.e. the dates for a Chippendale chair are be- 
tween 1760-‘80. A Centennial Chippendale 
chair was made 100 years later and is much 
more affordable. 


Look before you leap: If you plan to purchase a 
specific collection, or are investing in a valu- 
able piece, check it over for restoration or 
replacements and finish condition. And work 
only with reputable dealers who will guaran- 
tee their evaluations. 


Wilmington Trust recognizes the worth of pro- 
tecting and growing both tangible and intan- 
gible assets. This is the second in a series of 
Recognizing Worth columns on a range of 
subjects, presented by Wilmington Trust. 


For more information about Wilmington Trust, please 
call (877) 836-9206 or visit www.wilmingtontrust.com 
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TRANSMIGRATIONS: 

NEW SCULPTURE BY 

CECILIA MIGUEZ 

SEPTEMBER 14—OCTOBER 26, 2002 














LOUIS STERN FINE ARTS 
9002 MELROSE AVENUE, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90069 | 
TEL: 310 276 0147 FAX: 276 7740 E: GALLERY@LOUISSTERN.COM 


STANDING ON WATER; BRONZE, WOOD AND GIASS; 32 X 16 X 16 INCHES 














_ Maynarp Dixon (1875-1946) 
































| 16 x 20 inches “White Walled Valley, 1944” Oil on Board 
Specializing in Early California and American paintings. 




















Los Angeles Gallery Carmel Gallery Purchasing and Mail 
9001 Melrose Avenue 6th & Dolores (800) 833-9185 

a 9 9 P > il FINE ART Di EALERS 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 Carmel, CA 93921 O. Box D FADA ASSOCIATION 
(800) 884-4022 (800) 833-9185 Carmel, CA 93921 


Please visit us at the 8th Annual L.A. Art Show, October 3-6, Barker Hangar, Santa Monica Airport 
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Governor's Island, New York Harbor, 1871, oil on canvas, 10 x 16 inches, Signed and dated 1871, lower left 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
QUESTROYAL FINE AR Iiene 


903 Park Avenue, Suite 3A & B, New York, NY 10021 T. (212) 744-3586 F (212) 585-3828 


Hrs: M-F 10-6, Sat. 10-5, and by appt. + email: gallery@questroyalfineart.com + www.questroyalfineart.com 



















William Wendt 


(1865 - 1946) 





ONT Oil on canvas ; 24'/," x 36" 





. Please visit us for the aD Angeles Art Show at the Barker Hanger located in the Santa Monica Airport 
| October 3" - 6" 2002 . 
| GEORGE STERN FINE ARTS 


») 8920 MELROSE AVENUE, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90069 









B) 800.501.6885 310.276.2600 Fax 310.276.2622 aM Lesa aN 
a Email: gsfa@sternfinearts.com www.sternfinearts.com ae Lea BJaX a 








Sculpture 


Guy Dill 


Drawings and Prints 


Sam Francis 

David Hockney 
Jasper Johns 
Ellsworth Kelly 
Roy Lichtenstein 
Robert Motherwell 
Richard Serra 


Frank Stella 


Bobbie Greenfield Gallery 
Bergamot Station, 2525 Michigan Avenue, B6 
Santa Monica, California 98404 
Tel (3180) 264-0640 art@bggart.com 


Guy Dill, Wallop, 2000, Bronze, 62 x 38 x 30 inches 


MAYNARD DIXON 


at the L.A. Art Show 
October. 3-7, 2002 
Barker Hangar, Santa Monica Airport 
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Also showing 
G. Russell Case 





Navajo Land 40 x 50 inches 1926-27 Nevada Homestead 20 x 24 inches 


BINGHAM GALLERY 1074 East 2100 South. Salt Lake City, UT 84106 


AMERICAN FINE ART 801-832-9220 * www.binggallery.com 








[TTANIC RESCUE 

American Impressionist Colin Campbell Cooper, N.A. 
painted this gouache from the Carpathia in 
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it HisTORY OF THE NUDE IN CALIFORNIA 
i] Presenting works by sixty artists from 1880-2002 
i Including “Bathers” by Harry Carmean, 1955 


SULLIVAN GOSS, .1p. 


1266 Coast VILLAGE Roab 7 East ANAPAMU STREE 
| _MOonteciro, CALIFORNIA SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
| 805.969.5112 ; ,www.sullivangoss.com 805.730.1460 

















Maurice Braun Eucalyptus 


Of 


The Redfern Gallery 


| 1540 South Coast Highway ¢ Laguna Beach, California 92651 ¢ (949) 497-3356 © FAX (949) 497-1324 
l Email: mail@redferngallery.com Open Wed.-Sun. 10:00 to 5:00 Coy Com caelcaurreel i (aaaworn 
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[MA LERIE MICHAEL 


lineteenth Century European Paintings 


Corot, Millet, Breton, Diaz, Jacque, L-hermitte, 
Raffaelli, Richet, Trouillebert and Others 


Master Print Room Exhibitions 


Featuring Works by Durer, 
Rembrandt, Renoir, Picasso, 
Matisse, Chagall and Others 
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mbrandt, 1606-1669, 
elf Portrait with Saskia”, 1636 
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Telephone: 310.2 


Ca 


1 our Website: www.galeriemichael.com Uhermitte, Leon-Augustin, 1844-1925, “I Oil on Canvas, 21-1 


Exhibitions Available for Viewing or 
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ALEX! VOLLON ( 365-1945) 
EuGENE GALIEN-LALOUI 


GusTAVE Pop: 


LQOMEAST 74 
PEL 202-7" 
SBIQCART@AOI 
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I9TH-CENTURY 


SCHILLER €f BODO. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


Pont du Carousel, Paris, 25¥2 x 32 in. 
(1865-1941) Parts Boulevard, 9 x 7 in. 


aris, Place de la Concorde, 33 x 44% in. 


NEW YORK 10021 
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one of the 20th century’‘s 


greatest fashion photographers 


JOHN RAWLIN 
30 Years in Vogue: 


John Rawlings 
30 Years in Vogue—a 270-page 
ol Tia oma om eee) (ek) 
of American fashion 
Available now. $60 


PUBLISHED BY 


ARENA 


EDITILONMS 


www.arenaeditions.com 


IN BOOKSTORES EVERY WHERE 
OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 4851 
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Museum of the 730s 


Experiencing a Famed Artistic Community on the Outskirts of Paris 
Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Vincent Thibert 





RiGut: In Boulogne- 
Billancourt, the Mu- 
sée des Années 30 
recalls the days when 
the area was a hub of 
lively parties, avant- 
garde cinema and for- 
ward-thinking design. 


OU WOULD NO DOUBT 

expect a major muse- 

um filled with some of 
the world’s finest examples of 
French Art Déco to be smack 
in the heart of Paris and not 
in an unassuming suburb. But 
once you visit Boulogne-Bil- 
lancourt, you know immedi- 
ately why the Musée des An- 
nées 30 (Museum of the 730s) 
had to be located there: The 

















































area itself is a kind of op 
air museum, with streets tl 
are studded with prive 
houses and public buildir 
created by France’s leadi 
architects of the period. 
Ever since Louis Rena)’ 
built his first car there— ' 
his parents’ garden shed—_ 
1898, Boulogne-Billancow 
has been a center of inve” 
tion. Once the 20th centu, 
got under way, the huge hk” 
nault works, as well as seve | 
al airplane factories and mc ~ 
ie studios, turned it in) 
a hive of industrial activi 
Boulogne (as it is called { 
short) soon attracted artis! 
continued on page I 




















Lerr: AJacques-Emile —_ chitz and Oscar Miest- 
RuhImann vanity and chaninoff. ABOVE: 

a model of the atelier René Herbst did a se- 
Le Corbusier built for _ ries of chairs like this 
sculptors Jacques Lip- _ 1931 chaise longue. 
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WESTIN 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


2stin La‘ Quinta Golf Resort, ei , 


The world awaits. As a Starwood Preferred Guest’, 
just ask, and youcan instantly redeem your Starpoints’ at 
750 hotels and resorts — no ifs, ands, or blackouts. 


PROGRAM | 3 
OF THE YEAR | 2001 
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Sheraton Four Points St. REGIS LUXURY COLLECTION 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


Sheraton 


Earn 500 bonus Starpoints every time you book online. 
SPG.com. The best rates. Guaranteed.* 


©2002 Starwood Hotels & Resorts W« 
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c. All rights reserved 









































Travels 


Ricut: A chair by Al- 
fred Porteneuve, a 1937 
bookcase and a Jules 
Leleu floor lamp. Far 
RiGuT: A screen used 
in a Robert Mallet- 
Stevens interior and a 
Georges-Henri Pin- 
gusson model. 


continued from page 158 

architects and designers who 
were looking for an environ- 
ment in which they could best 
express their new ideas about 
form and function. Talents as 
varied as Tony Garnier and 
Marc Chagall, Le Corbusier 
and Jean Renoir all left their 
mark. By the 1930s Boulogne 
had become a synonym for 
modernity, where everything 
from the latest racing car to 




















the most advanced concepts 
in interior design and archi- 
tecture could be found. 
Much of the achievement 
and spirit of these ttmes might 
have been lost had a small mu- 
seum not been established in 
1939 to record Boulogne’s ex- 
traordinary emergence as an 
artistic community. Initially 
located on the fourth floor of 
the town hall and designated 
a municipal museum, it was 
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not unlike a local version of 
Paris’s Musée Carnavalet in 
that it explored the history of 
the area through prints and 
postcards. In 1983 the newly 
formed Conservation des Mu- 
sées began to focus on some- 
what neglected aspects of the 
period and spent 15 years ex- 
panding the museum’s mod- 
est collections. 

Just as Boulogne had gone 
from quaint suburban sprawl 











to a hub for the avant-garde) 
the Musée des Années 30! 
which is now located on fou) 
floors of a building at the cen 
ter of town and boasts a li} 
brary, two annexes, a theate 
and a multimedia center, hav 
grown to possess an unrivalee 
inventory of sculpture, paint 
ings, drawings, ceramics, fur 
niture and design produce¢ 

in France during the 1930s. 
“Those years were a rea 
watershed,” says Michéle Le 
francois, the museum’s cura‘ 
tor. “On one hand, it was thy 
last great moment of individ 
ual craftsmanship and hand 
made design. On the other, i 
was the point at which mas 
production really began. Wi 
look in both those directions. 
The museum indeed pros 
vides a fascinating overview Cc’ 
the entire decade, with collec 
tions that range from the res 
olutely figurative sculptur 
much in vogue at the time to 
continued on page 16 





















Once outside Paris, 
many artists and fur- 
niture makers adopt- 
ed a freer approach 
to their work. LEFT: 
The buffet is by Jean 
Pascaud, and the bust 
is by Robert Wlérick. 
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For more information or to order the multi-volume Snaidero Design Portfolio ($25 US) | . é 
please call toll free: 1-877-SNAIDERO or visit www.snaidero-usa.com Wry vers? 


SNAIDERO LOCATIONS: Scottsdale AZ 480.473.2949 / Laguna Niguel CA 949.643.0071 / Los Angeles CA 310.657.5497 
San Francisco CA 415.351.1100 / San Rafael CA 415.258.8222 Greenwich CT 203.869.7448 / Miami FL 954.923.9860 
Naples FL 941.213.1774 / Sarasota FL 941.330.9300 / Honolulu H!| 808.599.4554 / Maui HI 808.874.4928 

Chicago |L 312.644.6662 / Birmingham MI 248.203.2050 / Long Island NY 516.365.0595 / New York NY 212.980.602¢ 
South Jersey Shore NJ 609.927.1111 / Morristown NJ 973.734.1616 Cleveland OH 216.464.7300 

Philadelphia PA 610.436.5485 / Seattle WA 206.622.9426 / Washington DC 202.484.8066 / Madison WI ‘ .3.222.8224 

Dallas TX 214.977.9247 / Vancouver Canada 604.669.4565 / Mexico City Mexico 525.202.9813 

Caracas Venezuela 582.265.0920 / San Juan Puerto Rico 787.721.5555 / Santo Domingo Domin an Republic 809.530.5568 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 
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continued from page 160 

delicate iron-and-glass screen by Louis 
Barillet and Jacques Le Chevallier that 
Robert Mallet-Stevens used in an office 
he designed, and from Ecole de Paris 
portraits to posters announcing the lat- 
est Abel Gance movie. There is a glass- 
fronted macassar ebony cabinet by Jules 
Leleu and a model of the studio Le 
Corbusier built for sculptors Jacques 


Lipchitz and Oscar Miestchaninoff, who 
moved to Boulogne when other impor- 
tant artists, including Chagall and Juan 
Gris, set themselves up there. 

But the catalyst that transformed the 
area as far back as the early 1920s was art 
dealer Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler. Kahn- 
weiler had a house in Boulogne, and 
every Sunday he and his wife invited the 





lf these walls could talk, you’d have to stay a little longer. 





it S not just our 


people who have interesting stories to tell. Here, you’ll find many 


wonderful examples of 18th Century architecture, like Fort Christiansvaern on 


St. Croix or one of our many sugar plantations, 
Jar | 


which have stood the test of time. 


__ pmerica’s Caribbea,,. 
A= 
age 
United States Virgin Islands 
St.Croix | St.John | St.Thomas 


Contact your nearest United States Virgin Islands Department of Tourism office for more info: Atlanta, Chicago, 
D.C., LA, Miami, NY, San Juan and Toronto. ©2002 United States Virgin Islands Department of Tourism 
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most prominent personalities in Paris t 
visit them. These “Dimanches de Bow 
logne,” as they came to be known, wer} 
filled with intellectual discussion, musi 
and dancing and were attended not onh 
by Gris and Lipchitz but by Picasso, whv 
was always keen to keep in touch wit)/ 
his dealer, by impresarios like Diaghile 
and by writers such as Max Jacob, Ger, 
trude Stein and André Malraux. 

With stylish private houses and mod) | 
ernist public buildings going up al! 
over Boulogne, many of France’s lead) | 
ing designers were called in to furnis) 
them. Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann, whos) | 
archives are among the museum’s trea), 
sures, decorated an entire house built b : 
Pierre Patout for the airplane manu) 
facturer Gabriel Voisin, whose office) 
were nearby. René Herbst was largel! 
responsible for the interior design c 
the town hall. i 

“It was a decade of highly charges’ 
transformations,” Lefrangois says. “Ther, 
was a nostalgia for classical values exist 
ing side by side with some of the moni 
extreme reaches of modernism. I thiny| 
it’s this kind of inherent conflict tha) 
makes the whole period so vital and stij 
so close to us today.” 

Plans and drawings by other notes! 
designers, including René Prou any 
Paul Follot, can also be found at the mu 
seum, along with a panorama of suc 
everyday items as pressure cookers ani 
thermos bottles. With this range of 193(// 
design, it is not difficult to imagine liviny 
in the period—not merely reclining on) 
Ruhlmann sofa or driving the latest Re 
nault but doing more mundane things 
like going to the movies or adjusting oni, 
of Max Blondat’s playful radiator knob), 

“We don’t just conserve objects here: 
Lefrangois says. “We rescue them. Fe! 
example, we recently retrieved some wort 
derful reliefs that adorned the Palais d: 
Chaillot and a set of murals from an ol 
post office in Paris. So it’s a continuov 
process, this business of keeping th! 
past alive. We hope that, through th! 
museum, the 1930s can be preserved fc § | 
the 21st century.” 0 
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Musée des Années 30 
28 avenue André Morizet 
92100 Boulogne-Billancourt, France 
33-1-55-18-46-64 
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All the other award 
Shows will be 
(GREEN with EMMY... 


Introducing the Architectural Digest Greenroom 
backstage at the Primetime Emmy Awards. 
Television’s top talents come together for one 
shining night, and Architectural Digest has 
designed the ultimate space to make the stars 
feel at home. Stay tuned... 


The 54th Annual Primetime Emmy Awards 
Sunday, September 22, 2002 
LIVE on NBC! 8pm ET/PT 
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Summit Furniture, Inc. 5 Harris Court, Monterey, CA 93940 ph 831.375.7811 fx 831.375.0940 www.summitfurniture.com 
Summit Furniture (Europe) Ltd. 498 Ebury Street, Orange Sq., London SW1W BUN ph +44 (0)20 7259 9244 x +44 \0)20 7259 9246 
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an The Irvine Ranch Grecia mem oir me acon Bad development, Irvine Community Development Company reserves 
i) Good Planning Goes A Long Way the right to change dé s and specifications without prior notice or obligation. 
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Bordered by a nature sanctuary 
and centered around golf at its finest, 
this gated and quietly beautiful new community feels, 
from the moment you enter, 


like it has been here for years and years. 





Semi-Custom Homes, Custom Homes and Homesites 
are available. The private, Tom Fazio - designed 


golf course is now open for member play. 





Shown by appointment only 


866-789-6646 





www.shadycanyon.com 





the luxury of space. 
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A Private Residential and Golf Preserve 


Troine, GCalrtfornia 
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If-you want the world’s finest bed, you have two'choices, England, Scottsdale, 





Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years. 


A perfect night's sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated prent 
grade wire, Upto 3,500 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting ofthese coil o eliminate eaps,dearly.55 pounds fe 
including the purest Asian cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool afd.rich cotton fet ffom the American deep Southam ai 
Qoverings in nineteenth-century Gothic signs. Hand-tufting by sefond and thtd generation afivmen. Hand side-stitching, 
metal border strips and rods//And not one iota of foal It's Encland’s Vi-Spring mattress, 

Exclusively in the Unie States at Bedroom Eyes, 15507 N: Scottsdale Ra., Ste, 110, Spl AZ. 85254. Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky. 480-948-9488, 









be old craft that pi the use a | 


Visitour website at wis ebedroomyes.com —- 
Worldwide in-home delivery av ill r 


An occasional turn of the mattress from head to toe eliminates the need fo flip your mattress, 
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of your favorite rock stars: 


AMAZING ABS F 
BIOTICS HYPN’ 
THE NEW LIPS 


VEGAN HERBAL ! 
iBIOTICS MAC 
/AL ELIXIRS F 


eiPOSUCTIO™ 


a NEW LIPASh” 


Fitness, health and beauty secrets 


‘peruased sqyblu |v Ou] JOUDIQDUUEQU| WODDIA ZO0Z © 
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11632 barrington court 
310-476-7176 fax 310 
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DESIGN CENTER 


OF THE L.A. MART 


Prowl. 


Los Angeles 
213-748-3221 


bonniesherman.com 


Fine Furniture Trade Showroom 
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Specializing in Lodge and Ranch Interiors 


SERVING THE TRADE SINCE 1987 
756 N. La Cienega Blvd. Los Angeles CA 90069 
TEL: 310.854.0848 ¢ FAX: 310.854.6126 « email:rituals@pacbell.net 
Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am to 6pm Saturday by Appointment 








Natrurat Stone Creations By: 


BARBARA TATTERSFIELD DESIGNS 


425 W. NEW ENGLAND AVE. SUITE 200, WINTER PARK, FLORIDA; Rea) 
CALIFORNIA: 310.559.7211 » FLORIDA: 1.800.STONE.S0 >» WWW.STONE> sag 


HAND-CARVED ARCHITECTURAL APPOINTMENTS IN NATURAL STONE, MARBLE & SHELLSTONE » FULL CUSTOM DESIGN AND ie 
FIREPLACE MANTELS » COLUMNS » DOOR SURROUNDS * TYCoyU my Nene BALUSTRADING * FOUNTAINS ° auevey tien Le eg 





PHOTO: Granta DABROWSKI a eth 














MAYFAIR GALLERY ANTIQUES 
| 





Pair of French Sevres Jardeniers 
Pair of French cabinet after A.Ch.Boulle, 19th Century 





Extraordinary Partners desk by F. Linke 
Silver Tiffany tea & coffee set Circa 1901 
A Berlin (K.P.M.) jewelled vase on stand, 37.5” high 





Lady writi 
Important Viennese Ename! th Century 


@ MANTLES TOFIT 
ANY DECOR 
AVAILABLE AT 

OKELL'S 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OKELL’S FIREPLACE 


San Francisco 


415.626.1110 


www.okellsfireplace.com 
Open Mon-Sat * 1300 17th Street * Member A.S.|.D. * Courtesy to The Trade 











8401 Melrose Place - Los Angi via 900 
(Old Marshal Gallery 
323.651.5162 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
wm DNYLOB PUB) 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Vea se UUM ely marcato 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
PUP MC LCR Che Rag: URE 
MUO ACA TALS OURO 
AMMAR sees RLS 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


MR eT Un mes cece lc 


‘No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 
Return unsold covers for full credit 
No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
RCNA ULL 
BE ORL 


IFyou call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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ANTIQUE AND ‘DECORA 


7 981 Thivd Aventi¢e 


44:6600 


2142 


IX, IY 10022 


Piteto John Bice 


ultandbad 16,8 x 188 
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FURNITURE 


For a unique approach to comfort and elegance, 
Indigo...a most unusual furniture store. 


1323 State StreeteSanta BarbaraeCaliforniae 93101 
805° 962-6909 


1136 Morena Btivp, SAN Disco, CA 92110 » 619-275-1182 
702 Center Drive, SAN Marcos, CA 92069 > 760-747-1131 


French Louis German Polyphon music  Liegeois Louis XVI elaborately English tall case clock by English musical, 
XV tall case clock box clock in carved oak carved oak tall case clock, brass John Gibson of Alnwick perpetual calendar a 
in mahogany and case with 15-1/2" disc and pewter dial. c.1785 112” h — inhand carved flame bracket clock by Ye 

kingwood case music box in the base. mahogany case, chiming Boxell of Brighton, 
with gilt bronze c.1895 108” h 3 the quarter hours on monumental case 

ormolu, the 2- a nest of bells. with gilt bronze 
train movement Se c.1830 102”h —ormolu, the 4-train 
striking the movment chiming 
hours on a gong, the quarter hours 


—~ 
c.1875 86” h and playing musical 
tunes hourly on a LI LF 
nest of bells. a, 7, 











c.1870 80h 








~~ 
One of the Finest 
Selections of Quality 
Antique Clocks in 
the Country 
486 FIRST STREET | 


SOLVANG, CA 
OPEN 7 DAYS 10-6 


805-688-6222 
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| Fine landscape ornaments and 
architectural cast stonework 


tt 


For a copy of 
The Haddonstone Collection ($10), 
richly illustrated in over 148 pages, 
contact: 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 
PAT (at eet) a esd 
Tel: (856) 931 7011 Fax: (856) 931 0040 
www.haddonstone.com 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 
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The Fanciful Transformation of an Edwardian-Inspired Conservatory 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Kim Sargent 
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THOUGHTFUL INTERIOR DESIGNER, 

like a thoughtful painter or writer 

of fiction, is perpetually engaged 
in a conversation with the past. The 
past is there to be communed with, for 
inspiration. It is there to be rebelled 
against, for diversity. It is there to feed 
and nourish the eye and the memory, 
for the kind of allusions that give a good 
room—like a good story or painting— 
texture, layers and nuance. 

When Scott Snyder was invited by 
Mecox Gardens, a garden emporium in 
Southampton, to design a temporary in- 
terior for its Edwardian-style conserva- 
tory, his mind turned at once to two 
points in the past. The first was a visit to 

continued on page 168 





ABoveE: Palm Beach- Ricut: Snyder incor- 
and New York-based porated chinoiserie el- 
Scott Snyder was asked ements into the space, 
todesignatemporary — which was created by 


interior for an Edwar- Oak Leaf Conserva- 
dian-style conseryato- _ tories. He placed a 
ry at Mecox Gardens marble-topped tab} 
in Southampton. beneath the doie. 
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continued from page 166 

Brighton, where the Royal Pavilion, the 
Regency folly designed in the Indian and 
chinoiserie styles for the future George 
IV, has always lingered in his mind as 
“the ultimate in decorative whimsy and 
wit” and has been an occasional model 
for some of his more playful interiors in 
Florida, New York and elsewhere. 

The second was a visit Snyder paid 
about 20 years ago to Jayne and Charles 
Wrightsman’s house in Palm Beach. 
“The weekend I was there, an Easter 
weekend, Jackie O. was a houseguest, 
and when you walked into the entrance 
hall, there were maybe a thousand stems 
of lilies in a vase on a pedestal,” Snyder 
recalls. “But you could tell that Mrs. 
Wrightsman lived in a glorious way all 
the time. She had a mixture of period 
and modern furniture, the most beauti- 
ful, relaxed French block-printed fabric 
on the sofas and chairs, a drawing room 
of green chinoiserie paper—in all, a 
kind of innate flair that is hard to come 
by anywhere, at any time.” 

It was a mixture of Wrightsman flair 
and Brighton Pavilion folly that Snyder 
aimed for when he was given free rein 
at Mecox. “Of course, for a designer, it 
can be a real relief not to have a client— 
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but it can also be like sailing a boat 
without a good wind. So I decided to 
imagine the conservatory being used as 
a poolhouse or garden room for some- 
one like Mrs. Wrightsman or Brooke 
Astor or Carroll Petrie. All these women 
understand taste and fine design, and 
they’re all collectors. They might use 
this room to write letters, have break- 
fast or lunch, play cards or read. It’s a 
private space—a place of refuge from a 


ABOVE RiGut: A bird- 
cage and a pair of por- 
celain figurines are 
before a Chinese-style 
panel. “These pieces 
distill the cosmopoli- 
tanism I was trying to 
convey,” says Snyder. 


“This room is like 
what I might do for a 
client’s second house 
—something a little 
less serious,” Snyder 
notes. RiGuT: A Re- 
gency-style wood desk 
faces the gardens. 






















































“Tt was uncommon fun 
to do,” Snyder says of 
the project. Lerr: An 
18th-century French 
mantelpiece is against 
one wall; near it are a 
pair of Regency-style 
chairs with gilt accents. 


busy life, a big house, a bustling family, 

The building is closely modeled o 
early-20th-century precedents whil 
being rigorously adapted to moder 
standards of comfort and efficiency. | 
is fully climate-controlled. It has con 
cealed screen doors. It has electroni 
roof vents so that when there is to} 
much heat or light, the interior can b 
shaded and cooled. 

It also has, conveniently for Snyder,§ 
continued on page 17 
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WATER FILTRATION SYSTEM 
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PUR filtered water is Cae ieee Cm rece eat MCR melee a0) st costs Peay 
less. Plus it couldn’t be more convenient. The faucet-mounted filter attaches in seconds and Tg 
with a twist. PUR filtered water. Now you can actually afford to drink water like it’s cease RAL, 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 





Fine Museum Lines 


Stunning museum porcelain col- 
lections from Mottahedeh will be 
featured at Michael C. Fina 
from September 15 to October 
10. Join Architectural Digest for 
cocktails and hors d’oeuvres as 
we celebrate this special display 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Monticello Foundation, 
Historic Charleston Foundation 
and Winterthur Museum & 
Gardens lines. 


Thursday, September 19, 2002 


ARCHITECTURAL D 








“TASSEL” FROM MOTTAHEDEH'S WINTERTHUR 


6-8pm COLLECTION 
Michael C. Fina 

545 Fifth Avenue (at 45th Street) 
New York, New York 


Call (800) 242-3050 to RSVP 
or for more information. 


A Rodeo Re-do 


7 | Van Cleef & Arpels’ historic Beverly Hills bou- 
|) tique at 300 North Rodeo Drive has under- 
gone an extraordinary design renovation. 
The new concept, by renowned British 
designer Anouska Hempel, brings back key 
facade details from the original architecture 
and portrays an interior residential feel that 
is at once intimate and elegant. 


For store hours or more information, please call 
(310) 276-1161. 





VAN CLEEF & ARPELS 


Save the Date for a Walk of Art 


The 8th Annual Artwalk NY, to benefit Coalition for the Homeless, 
will include a Peter Jennings interview of honoree Jeff Koons, curat- 
ed walking tours of New York artist studios, and a gala reception 
and auction featuring luxury items and artworks by artists in- 
cluding Ross Bleckner, Cecily Brown, Christo & Jeanne Claude, 
Chuck Close, Keith Haring and Jenny Holzer. Tobias Meyer, 
Worldwide Head of Contemporary Art at Sotheby’s, will conduct 
the live auction. BMW of North America, Rado and Wilmington Trust 
join Architectural Digest in sponsoring the event. 

Saturday, October 19, 2002 
Interview at Cooper Union’ 
Thursday, October 24, 
Gala Reception and Aus 







Great Hall and Curated Walking Tours 


‘on at -agosian Gallery, Chelsea 


For more information or tickets ai) (212) 243-7300. 
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continued from page 168 
blank wall, which is unusual in glaig 
conservatories. Snyder saw this wall | 
the centerpiece, or anchor, for his dé 
sign: He installed against it a chunk} 
period French limestone mantelpieée 
Then he sponge-glazed the walls. Thy 
tile floors were already in place, but 
laid down softening sisal rugs. And the 
he set about choosing furniture, objee} 
and pictures that would make the cor 
servatory “both striking to look at an} 
practical to live in.” | 
Snyder flanked the fireplace wit 
pair of Regency chinoiserie-style ét 
géeres, which he had manufactured 
Argentina, as he does much of his 
niture these days (“Their craftsmanshi 
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“| decided to imagine the 
conservatory as a garden 


room for Brooke Astor.” 
| 





is like no one else’s in the world,” Sny 
der explains. “Everything is carved a 
joined by hand”). He created seatiny 
arrangements around sofas and a larg| 
round table, using on many of the up 
holstered pieces a fabric that evoke 
the block-printed one he saw at th 
Wrightsmans’ house. He hung antiqu 
chinoiserie panels from his own col 
lection and assembled lacquered fut 
niture and porcelain accessories of thi 
finest quality. 

“What you have to understand abou 
chinoiserie is its fanciful quality,” Sny 
der explains. “It’s not an aesthetic tha 
ever took itself too seriously.” 

Snyder is fond of these witty room 
In a large enough house, when he’s fir} 
ished with the somewhat predictable liv 
ing room—dining room-library sequencd 
he likes to find a place for a folly. Eveg 
if there’s no splendorous freestandinif 
conservatory, as at Mecox, he’ll tuck oni 
into a garden room, a neglected guesfif 
room, a loggia or a den. “It’s not anothelff 
room of brown furniture, that’s for sures 
Snyder says. “And every house shoul i 
have a place where you can play. Thij 
kind of play may be sophisticated and be| 
long to an old and rich tradition, but-| 
let’s face it—it’s play all the same.” 0 
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Mace Columbus Circle location. Unmatched views through shimmering walls of glass. 
) The legendary, award-winning service of the renowned Mandarin Oriental Hotel Group. Simply 
; Brilliant. Magnificently appointed residences are estimated up to $11 million. Full floor, 
Ny sq. ft. custom penthouses are priced upon request. Occupancy Fall 2003. Fora 













ONE CENTRAL PARK: 
AOL TIME WARNER CENT 


| Five Star Living” at One Central Park > 
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SAE COLUMBUS CENTRE RESIDENTIAL LLC, an affiliate of The Related Companies, L.P. 625 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 a Hasid , 
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IN YOUR POCKET $670. 


The Klaus Kobec Couture Sports. A high fashion chronograph designed for the cosmopolitan man or woman 





and sports professional alike, is now available direct from the manufacturer at the astonishingly low price of 
$189 - a saving of $670 on the retail price of $859. So how can we make an offer like this? The answer is 
beautifully simple. We have no middleman to pay. No retail overheads to pay. And not the usual mark-up to 


make, which on luxury items [including watches} can be enormous. We just make beautiful watches, beautifully simple to buy. 


af 


COUTURE SPORTS IN TWO TONE. LADIES RETAIL PRICE $829 DIRECT PRICE $185. GENTS RETAIL PRICE $859 DIRECT PRICE $189. STAINLE| 
STEEL AND 18CT GOLD PLATED. FEATURES INCLUDE: STAINLESS STEEL CASE, STAINLESS STEEL AND GOLD PLATED BRACELET. STAINEERRE 
STEEL BUTTERFLY CLASP TO THE BRACELET. CHRONOGRAPH FEATURING HOURS, MINUTES AND SECONDS DIALS. CALENDAR. nal 

RESISTANT TO 3ATMS. SUPPLIED TO YOU IN A MAGNIFICENT PRESENTATION CASE. STOPWATCH MOVEMENT NOT AVAILABLE ON LADIES MODI} 


Shipping/ Handling $9.99 FL Res add 6% Sales Tax total charge es Geel ee NETWORK 
CREDIT CARD HOTLINE 1-800-733-TIME (1 °90-733-8463), SEVEN DAYS A WEEK. PLEASE QUOTE CODE arc/9/csT| 
TIMEPIECES INTERNATIONAL, 3580 NORTH V 6TH STREET, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 33309. FAX: 1 888 675 3045. 
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PALM SPRINGS 


A John Lautner Gem 
Sits High in the Desert 


A mountain ridge overlook- 
ing the desert and the city 


of Palm Springs is the site for 
one of architect John Lautner’s 
attention-grabbing creations. 

In 1968 he devised a house for 
designer Arthur Elrod that is 
carved into the rocky terrain 
(AD, Spring 1970). An umbrel- 
la-like roof spanning 60 feet 
covers the main living area 
(right). Made of poured-concrete 
blades separated by glass sec- 
tions, the roof allows glimpses 
of sky and mountains. For the 
walls, glass panels were mitered 
and seamlessly joined with 
epoxy, providing an unobscured 
view, and cut to fit around the 
boulders that crop up within the 
room. Steps lead down to a 
swimming pool (below right), 
which echoes the curves of the 
structure. Iwo bedrooms are 


| 
1 
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located in separate areas of the a courbaril-paneled wall, witha — two bedrooms. The house isi 
residence for privacy. In the fireplace and built-in closets available for the first time ini 
master suite’s sitting room, and storage. Beyond the poolis _ over a decade. $5.9 million. 
boulders rise out of the floor in _a guesthouse with a skylighted For information, call our Hot © 
front of a wall of glass, opposite —_ entrance (below left), a gym and Line, 212-286-6803, x0376. © 
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Make it legendary. Make it KitchenAid. ees | 
ny 
Open the Architect™ Series Built-In Refrigerator. Wil 
: . . e fs Sa eaerermereeeennnnsnnaniieiitctisiatlat es eremeenes lt iW ! 
With a system designed for ultimate ingredient | | 
care, great texture and taste are assured. | | 
ie 
Step 2: Turn on the Pro Line™ Cooktop with choice of grill, MEE TB i} | 
griddle or both. Simmer and sear to perfection -. i | 
using 6,000-15,000 BTUs. Then switch on the om 8° * SF. | 


powerful Pro Line™ Hood. 





Step 3: Prepare yourself for oohs and ahhs. 


To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230. 
®Registered trademark /TM trac adermark ¢ ( hts reserved 

















Modern Living 
A rchitect and industrial de- 


signer Paul Mayén created 
his own country house on more 
than 15 acres in Garrison, New 

ork. Situated near a spring- 

fed pond, the low-slung struc- 
ture, flanked by two glassed-in 
porches, was built in 1975. The 
living room (right) looks out to 
the gardens and is warmed by 
twin fireplaces. A kitchen with a 
breakfast area, two bedrooms 


Sir Cecil Beaton’s 
Home at Pelham Place 











eorge Basevi, architect of 


London’s Belgrave Square, 
designed the stuccoed houses of 
Pelham Place in 1833. Sir Cecil 
Beaton moved in to number 8 
in 1940 and 10 years later asked 
architect Felix Harbord to make 
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and a study complete this sec- 
tion of the building. In 1995 
Mayén added a second structure, 
which houses three more bed- 
rooms and an indoor swimming 
pool, and linked it to the main 
house with an 83-foot-long glass 
gallery. The residence features 
built-in furniture and lighting by 
Mayén. Outside, woodland and 
landscaped gardens are highlight- 
ed by pavilions, walkways and 
stone pyramids. $2.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0377. 

















a few alterations. Harbord de- 
signed the pilasters, cornices 
and marble mantels in the first- 
floor reception room (above) 
and brought in a parquetry floor 
from a former Rothschild 
chateau. Although the black 


velvet wallcovering is gone, the 
room’s architectural appoint- 
ments remain. Beaton worked 
from the 2,269-square-foot, 
two-bedroom house and enter- 
tained frequently, hosting 
Queen Elizabeth, Lady Diana 

























Cooper and Greta Garbo, am} 
others. The parquetry floor‘ 
still bears the marks from hi | 
glamorous visitors’ stiletto hj 
£3.5 million ($5.3 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0378. 
continued on page 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Model Farmhouse 


hiladelphia architect G. Ed- 

win Brumbaugh modeled 
Patience Hill in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, after the 18th- 
century farmhouses in the area. 
Built of stone and clapboard 
and crowned with a slate roof, 
the 7,000-square-foot, 1927 
house has seven bedrooms and 
four baths. The public spaces 
include a sunken living room, a 
paneled library and a dining 
room, which leads through 
French doors to a covered ter- 
race. Exposed beams and a brick 
floor define the great room, while 
the sunroom has slate floors and 
French windows. Mature trees 
and decorative plantings fill 
more than 10 acres of mani- 
cured grounds. $1.15 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0379. 





Light-Filled Rooms 
by Marc Appleton 


le 1984 architect Marc Apple- 
ton worked with author Dr. 
Betty Edwards on redesigning 
her Santa Monica, California, 
house (AD, February 1995). “It 
was a proverbial sow’s ear,” said 
Appleton, “a dumpy early-1950s 
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tract house.” The architect con- _ living areas to the gardens, step- _iron stove; a bridge connects "'», 
verted the structure into a light- ping the ceiling and installing the space to the flower-filled | 
filled, airy space with views of corresponding steel-sashed win- _ backyard. Honored with a Lo ; 
its rear hillside garden. While dows (above). “It owes a lot to Angeles AIA award, the two- | 
staying close to the house’s Japanese architecture,” Apple- bedroom house, within walkii ” | 
original footprint, Appleton ton said of the windows’ shoji distance of the beach, remain’ 
erected a wall, with a gate of effect. The architect added a true to Appleton’s renovation” 
Honduras mahogany, along the _ second story, where he de- $1.625 million. 
sidewalk to create a sens* of signed a studio, with exposed For information, call our Hot 
privacy. He opened up the main beams, oak floors and a cast- Line, 212-286-6803, «0380. 
continued on page. | \: 
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(Nason breaks ground in 1933 for the “Century 
iome built for the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
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bf experience and innovation. 


or over 75 years the people at Masonite have been dedicated to making 
€W and innovative building products. And, there’s no better example 
han the Premdor Collection of premium quality doors. A line of interior 
And exterior doors specially designed and crafted to make every home 


Behind every door is more than 75 years 


ore beautiful, more enjoyable and safer for the entire family. 


50 whether you are building, renovating, or just redecorating, you can 
be assured that doors from Masonite’s Premdor Collection will exceed 
everyone's expectations and standards for design and lasting durability. 


cf 


! | Or more information on what's behind every door, visit us at 


Www.masonite.com 


£ / . / 
a0: CAMMAVMU 
i] 
| 


#Viasonite, Premdor, Safe ‘n Sound and PremCor are registered trademarks of Masonite Interr 


— Masonite International Corporation 


ational Corporation 



























Safe ’n Sound® solid-corve series interior doors with | 
patented PremCor™ perform better than standard flush | 
hollow-core doors in both noise reduction and fire safety. 
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Past Meets Present 


ust outside Aspen is a timber 


ranch house on over 56 acres. 


The four-bedroom structure, 
measuring over 10,600 square 
feet, has tongue-and-groove 
paneling, 200-year-old longleaf 
pine floors and custom furniture, 
which is being sold with the 


house. A balcony with window 
seats overlooks the great room 
(right), which leads to a heated 
and covered outdoor dining area. 
A five-bedroom farmhouse built 
in 1900, a barn that was convert- 
ed to guest quarters, stables, a 
tack room and other outbuild- 
ings are included. $17 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0381. 


































An Updated John Black Lee Classic 


hen John Black Lee de- 

signed his own house in 
1956, he created a 2,000-square- 
foot wood-and-glass pavilion in 
New Canaan, Connecticut (AD, 
April 2001). An open living/ 
dining area (left) is the heart 
of the house; a kitchen is sec- 
tioned off from it by plywood 
cabinetry. Pairs of bedrooms, 
separated by baths, are at each 


end. In the early 1990s architel 
Toshiko Mori raised the ceilin| 
added clerestory windows andj 
replaced the windows with The 
mopane set into stainless-steel’ 
frames and pivoting glass doony 
Old weod posts that supportec} 
the deck canopy were replaced) 
with steel poles. $3 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, «0382. 
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Vent-A-Hood story. 
some of the most 
beautiful range hoods 
ever seen, it’s what's 
inside that is truly 


stunning. Our in- 








can buy. And that’s a 
beautiful thing. Call 
800-331-2492 or 
visit us on the web at 
www.ventahood.com 


for a dealer near you. 





PERLITE SENSE SEAS PSST ESS BOS HE odd aS Toe PP 


Elegance is only the beginning of the 


Because while we offer 


Magic Lung 
design uses 
centrifugal 
force to re- 
move 99% = 
of the grease, smoke 
and odors from your 
kitchen, 100% of the time. 






ternal design has actually earned a U.S. 
patent. Which means, quite simply,| no other 
range hood can offer you a quieter, safer, 
or more efficient system for removing odors 
and smoke. And it’s been that way ever since we 


invented the range hood generations ago. So go 


ahead and choose 


Talk about a safe choice. This 
is the only range hood 
engineered to prevent 


spreading of styles but know 


from hundreds 


urkitchen’s this: inside each 
— exhaust system. 


Vent-A-Hood 


is the most dependable performance you 


No messy filters here. The 
Vent-A-Hood eiragtoy 
snaps out and Sea 
can be cleaned = 
in your 
dish- 
washer 
. me 
or sink, ae 
keeping: your filtration 
system frest_ and gunk—free. 
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ing room has a fireplace, as 
does the living room on the sec- 
ond floor. Also on this floor 
are a dining room and a kitchen, 


bedrooms fill the top floor. I 
Caveglini, near the town of 


Fivizzano, is within 30 minut 
of the beaches of Versilia anc 


the coastal towns of the Cing} 
terre. 1.032 million euros 
($1.022 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0383. 


which opens to a large brick 
terrace, complete with a wood- 
burning oven, for alfresco din- 
ing (below). The master bed- 
room and two additional 





JSCA a 17th-century monastery in 
A Picturesque Villa 
in the Apuan Alps 


B stream runs through the conveniences. Chestnut door- 
22 acres of meadows, vine- __ frames, terra-cotta floors and 


Tuscany’s Apuan Alps, the 
three-story residence combines 
historical roots with modern 


yards and orchards that make wood-beam ceilings distinguish 


up the grounds surrounding I the almost 5,400-square-foot 





Caveglini. Built on the site of interiors. The first-floor draw- 


A Beacon Hill Town House Renovated to Perfection 
EU RORne REn earner rare ine n Boston’s historic Beacc 

Hill is a five-story brick 
town house that was construct 
ed in 1819. The renovated res 


dence overlooks the Boston 





Common and encompasses — | 
7,200 square feet. From the fo: 
er, a marble-floored entrance *| 
hall leads to the dining room, 
which has triple crown mold-- 
ings and a bay window. A famii 
room has oak floors, a cofferec| 
ceiling and an eating area with! 
views of the patio. Also on this} 
floor is a French country-style) 
kitchen. The second floor fea- 
tures a double living room wit! 





two fireplaces and a bay windo 
An adjoining study and private} 
office are paneled in mahogan 
Triple crown moldings, a mar: } 
ble fireplace and a bay window fi 
highlight the third-floor maste }\iy 
suite. Three bedrooms anda_ | 
media room (left) are on the te 
two floors. $12.8 million. i 
For information, call our Hot tl 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0384.  }¥ 
continued on page 1 ; 
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"Diection for young and old; hot and cold; neutral and bold. 


rn 


opal 


B ther your concerns are saving on the high costs of heating and cooling, 

| 

a tecting your furnishings and artwork from premature fading, or UV protection 
qui@your family, VISTA® UVShield® Window Film is the clear answer.* 


1d 


the tal 
| N 4 , <A Fy, 
» ID VISTA Prism gy % V 
4) industry of Protection Pay 
| ) Partner it eavaunts 


12% UV Protection; The Skin Cancer Foundation and Interior Designer recommended 





and UVShield' 





To find out more about the 


window film interior designers 


have recommended for years, call: 


1-500-345-6088 


www. vIsla-} ilms.com 


vis! 
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The nature of certain de! 


regardies 
VISTA® is 
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Martinsville, VA 
premature fading 
treatment 


\-made materials 


4 unit of Solutia 
































With a touch of your remote control 
the plasma TV appears or disappears 
quietly, smoothly and reliably. 
An Inca lift provides unparalleled 
space-saving luxury in your home, 
office, yacht, airplane, or anywhere 
space is at a premium. 


















Stephen Thomas. A double- 





designer or cabinetmaker. height entrance hall and dining 


A Tropical from the terrace to a vine-cov- 
Garden H ideaway ered belvedere, which has 360- 
degree views of the coastline 
n 1996 Caribbean architect and the parish of St. Peter. 
Jan Morrison completed a Downstairs are two additional 

With our unique automatic house situated along a sandy bedroom suites, staff quarters, 
| swivel installed on your lift, you can | cove on the west coast of Bar- the main kitchen and a dining 
| always have the perfect view. bados. The 5,000-square-foot terrace just off the main swim- 

: residence has a covered teak ming pool (below). $6 million. 
Inca plasma lifts are made of bridge and numerous gardens For information, call our Hot 
| stainless steel and are available through created by landscape architect Line, 212/286-6803, 0385. 
your audio/video installer, interior 7 


room overlook the central wa- 





Ask about the new “Plasmita” hile tie ee 
Fs : ter garden, while the sitting 
lift designed to handle smaller 2 3 : = Aaa 
; ‘ area, located just off the dining 
screen dimensions. 3 = 
room, leads to an orchid gar- 


den and lily and fishponds. 





| Nearby is a kitchen, with a bar, 
: A that lies alongside an herb gar- 
CORP OMA ON | den. The upstairs master suite 


ae : has cedar closets and French 
Masters of Automz 





doors that open to a terrace 


(310) 808-0001 | 
www.inca-tvlifts 





with a plunge pool. Stairs lead 
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custom made rugs and carpets. 


of 


Designer and manulacturer 


1.800.255.5720 


Houston 
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New York 


Chicago 
www-hokansoncarpet.com 
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Acorn. One-of-a-kind homes 

designed by our architects to 
reflect your unique lifestyle. Each 
Acorn home features open floor 
plans, walls of glass and bright, 
naturally lit interiors. Our service 
and quality materials have earned 
us over 10,000 proud home- 
owners. Order our $23 design 
portfolio and idea book and start 
planning today! 1-800-727-3325; 
www.acorns.com 


Architectural Products 
by Outwater. FREE Master 
Catalog featuring 40,000+ Products— 





a 


(Architectural Products * 


advertisement 


CATALOGSOFNOT 


6 7 Brass Light Gallery. 
Discover our beautifully 
designed, artisan quality fixtures 
in a wide variety of architectural 
styles for interior and exterior 
use. Request our FREE 16-page 
Product Sampler or order our com- 
plete set of catalogs containing 
over 200 pages of lighting ideas, 
$20 (refundable with purchase). 
www.brasslightgallery.com 


8 9 Chadsworth’s 1.800. 
Columns®. Columns, pil- 


lars, pilasters and posts available 








in PolyStone™, wood and fiber- 
glass. Our award-winning color 


Architectural Mouldings & Millwork, 
Columns, Balustrading, Wrought 


| | ) OUTWATER i 








lron Components, Lighting, Ceiling 
Tiles, Hardware, Furniture & 
Cabinet Components, Wall Cover- 
ings, Fireplace Surrounds, Plaster 
Architectural Elements and more. 
1-888-772-1400 (Catalog Requests) / 
1-800-835-4400 (Sales & Product 
Info.); www.outwater.com 


Baths from the Past. Custom 

designed solutions—large col- 
lection of authentic-looking, old- 
fashioned period bath and kitchen 
faucets, shower systems, tubs on 
legs, high tank commodes and 
matching accessories. Free cat- 
alog available. 1-800-697-3871; 
www.bathsfromthepast.com 


Beverly Coat Hanger Co. 

The industry’s preeminent 
producer of high-quality wooden 
garment hangers provides its prod- 
uct to prominent national apparel 
stores and international fashion 
houses. Contemporary and func- 
tional designs provide home closets 
with a fashion store appearance. 
Others build closets...we furnish 
them. $5. 1-800-222-6005; 
www.beverlyhangers.com 


Blue Water Fountains & 

Garden Gallery. Expect 
the unusual from Blue Water 
Fountains & Garden Gallery. Hand- 
crafted copper sculpture foun- 
tains for the garden by Texas 
artist Steve Rayman. Send for 
complimentary information or visit 
www.bluewaterfountains.com 
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Idea Book includes Columns 
Product Portfolio. Idea Book, 
$20. Product Portfolio, $5. 


1 Conklin’s Authentic Antique 
Barnwood and Hand Hewn 
Beams. Create a sense of warmth and 
tradition in any room with Conklin’s 
wide array of recycled products. For 
a full-color brochure, call Conklin’s 
at 1-570-465-3832. Brochure, $5. 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 


1 Conrad Imports, Inc. 
Individual fiber strands 
joined together by hand-tied 
knots transform natural grasses, 
reeds and fibers into custom 
handwoven Roman-fold shades. 
Over 50 weaves available with 
sun control, privacy and motoriza- 
tion options. Available through 
designers and architects. Shown: 
Weave #1702 Chaparral from the 
Sunne Collection. 1-415-626-3303; 
www.conradshades.com 


1 Deck House. Custom post 
and beam homes designed 
by our architects to reflect your 
unique lifestyle. Each Deck House 
features walls of glass and soar- 
ing spaces that frame the natural 
beauty of your homesite, while 
exotic woods and naturally lit 
interiors reflect elements of 
nature. Order our $23 design port- 
folio and idea book and start 
planning today! 1-800-727-3325; 
www.deckhouse.com 
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& E.T. Wright. A hard-to-fit 
# size shouldn’t cramp your 
Fine quality leather foot- 
ar men in sizes 7-16, widths 
EEE. Classic business and 
designs from Italy and 


2 Scully & Scully. Distinctive 
gifts and home furnishings 
since 1934: Herend figurines, 
Halcyon Days enamels, china, crys- 
tal, silver, leather goods, fine English 
pas Yr and American furniture, lamps, 
picture frames, prints, paintings 
and much more. 1-800-223-3717; 
www.scullyandscully.com 


A. -1 7 Heirloom European 
i Tapestries. Come 
me to beauty! ! Largest U.S. choice of 
dable el tapestries, Aubusson 
3, cushions, etc. from France, 
n and Italy. Catalogs (refund- 
100 Tapestries + Accessories, 
0 Tapestries + Accessories, 
cessories only, $5. Aubusson 
only, $5. 1-800-699-6836; 
apestries-inc.com 


2 Siteworks. The Enduring 
Elegance of Limestone— 
Fireplace Mantel Collections by 
Siteworks. A broad selection of 
fireplace mantels distinguished by 
their distinctive designs, intricate 
detailing and craftsmanship, fine fin- 
ish and the lasting strength of cast 
limestone. 44-page catalog, $2. 





'&Lindal Cedar Homes. 
|&2 Win a Lindal Home Pack- 
rder your Lindal planbook 
1 be automatically entered 
e Lindal Dream Home 
away. You’ll get 272 colorful 
filied with insight, photos 
ans to guide you through 
g your dream home...plus 
lance to win a $40,000 
home package (#70007), 
. For contest rules, visit 
.lindal.com/contest 


2 Steinway & Sons. Let a 

handmade Steinway piano 
fill your home with incomparable 
sound and treasured family mem- 
ories for generations to come. 
Please contact us for complimen- 
tary brochures. 








Rejuvenation. Authentic a Sundance Catalog. Sun- 
9eriod lighting and house 1977 dance Catalog shoppers are 
. to order. To request a KREJU V E NATION, passionate about enhancing their 
é ca’ Og or specifier’s binder, tLighOne Gamepech arts * | home, lifestyle and environment 
www.rejuvenation.com or z with things that add texture, excite- 
77-745-1900. ment and resonance through hand- 
o crafted artistry. 1-800-422-2770; 
www.sundancecatalog.com 


0 Replacements, Ltd. 
WORLD’S LARGEST INVEN- 
IRY—old & new china, crystal, 
P ing, silverplate, stainless, 
are, collectibles. All man- 
ers, fine & casual. 8 million 
; 160,000 patterns. Buy & 
estate pieces available. Call 
FREE lists daily 8am-12 
dnight ET. 1-800-REPLACE. 
cements, Ltd., P.O. Box 26029, 
pt. AJ, Greensboro, NC 27420. 
yw.replacements.co 


2 Vigilant Wine Cellars. 
Purveyors of exquisite ma- 
hogany wine cellars, wine racks, 
custom etched mahogany doors 
and cooling systems. Our expert 
designers provide complimentary 
consultation in all facets of wine 
storage and display. Superior 
craftsmanship, materials and cus- 
tomer service make Vigilant the 
world leader in wine storage. 
Catalog, $10. 1-877-766-68C7; 
www.vigilantinc.com 
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Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 





Exotic Style Contest 


Visit archdigest.com and enter 
Bernhardt Furniture’s “Exotic 
Style” Contest to win a 
$5,000 Berhardt gift certifi- 
cate. Furniture’s look is not 





only determined by its shape, 
but also by the details that 
make it special—the carving, 
the color of the wood, the 
hardware, all of which are 




















influenced by its country of 


ituated on a 31-acre site in curved glass wall defines the 
origin. Whether seeking a Hartland, Vermont, seven kitchen, which has custom cabi- 
sleek contemporary style or miles outside of Woodstock, isa nets, limestone countertops and 
more classic design, Bern- carefully renovated and expand- _ top-of-the-line appliances. Both 
hardt furniture can make an ed clapboard house. The 5,000- _ the dining area and kitchen 
elegant design statement in square-foot structure has a 66- open to the covered porch. Also 
any room of the house. foot-long covered porch, which _ on this floor is the master suite 
has southerly views of the ver- (below). Fashioned from a post- 
dant landscape and a swimming —_and-beam barn with a cathedral 
pond. Wide-plank pine floors ceiling, the room is warmed by 
are found throughout the two- a gas stove and has a dressing y 
story, three-bedroom house. On room and bath. Two additional i! 
the first floor, the living room bedrooms are on the second 
features a beam ceiling and floor, as are two baths and a | 
French doors. The spacious study. $1.94 million. 
dining area has a brick fireplace For information, call our Hot Pe 
and built-in shelving units. A Line, 212-286-6803, «0386. 












What exotic culture’s unique flair 
influenced this bedroom set? 





First prize: a $5,000 gift 
certificate for Bernhardt Fur- 
niture (retail value); four run- 
ners-up will receive global 
architecture book Architecture 





in the Twentieth Century by 
Peter Gossel and Gabriele 
Leuthauser (retail value: $40). 





NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 
Please visit www.archdigest.com 
and click on “Design, Defined” to | | 
enter and for complete contest 
rules. Entries must be received by 
10/15/02. For more information 
about Bernhardt Furniture or 
to locate a Bernhardt dealer, visit 
www.bernhardt.com 
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To connect to the showroom near you call 1-877-Varenna - wwwivarenna.com 
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Treasure on the Coast 


Oe the Atlantic and 
the Isles of Shoals, an 1898 
house in North Hampton, New 
Hampshire, was designed by the 
Boston architectural firm Shep- 
ley, Rutan and Coolidge, and 
was later purchased by Alvan T. [ROE —eugemeeg wom) ity; 
Fuller, a Massachusetts gover- 
nor. A large entrance hall leads 
past the public rooms to a stair- 
case, with a landing, to the second 
floor. Wainscoting, triple crown 
moldings and paneling are 
found throughout the eight-bed- 
room house. The living and din- 
ing rooms have bay windows and 
access to porches. Upstairs, the 
master suite has a private balcony. 
The 10,800-square-foot resi- 
dence was recently restored and 
sits on 4.9 acres. $4.825 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212-286-6803, x0388. 0 











Visit us at www.leron.com 
Call for a home appointment in your area ; 
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“lve 


Stern. 


A. M. 


was the impetus for ac- 


quiring a new apartment for myself, 
a move that was long overdue,” says 


architect Robert 





“The completion of The Chatham, 
a condominium tower designed by 
my office on Manhattan’s Upper 





created a total environment here.” 


East Side, 
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)“The ambience of my place was in- 
)spired by my love for Hollywood 

) films of the ’30s and 40s, which cap- 
tured an idealized New York with 
Vall its glamour and sophistication,” 
))says Stern (right). BELow: Brick, 
limestone, granite and iron coa- 
Wlesce in the prewar-style building. 


his is home, plain 

and simple,” de- 

| clares Robert A. M. 
t Stern of his brand- 
mew Manhattan apartment. 
)Sheathed in shimmering silver 

) gray and teeming with totem- 
ne 20th-century furniture and 
Jart, it’s the very vision of suavi- 
Wty—so much for “plain and 
Wsimple.” Now as for “home,” 
»when is the inexhaustible in- 
ternational multimodal archi- 
tect ever home? After all, he 
can just as frequently be found 

in New Haven, where he’s the 
dean of the Yale School of Ar- 
ichitecture; or in Burbank, for a 
meeting of the Walt Disney 
‘Company board of directors, 
‘on which he sits; or in Hous- 
on, adding last-minute re- 
_sfinements to his Jesse H. Jones 
»)Graduate School of Manage- 
= ment building at Rice or to his 
tHobby Center for the Per- 





PETER FREED 











forming Arts; or in cities as 
far afield as Philadelphia and 
Rio de Janeiro, where he has 
office buildings in design; or 
in any number of venues 
from Martha’s Vineyard to 
Malibu, where he has houses 
under construction; or in the 
picture-perfect village of East 
Hampton, where he keeps a 
weekend cottage. 
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THE ARCHITEC IS 
CREATION STANDS 
TALL IN MANHATTAN 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 





“New York is my anchor,” 
Stern asserts. His current 
berth: four rooms in a con- 
dominium tower of his own 
design on a quiet stretch of 
Third Avenue midway be- 
tween Bloomingdale’s and the 
restaurant and shopping strip 
of the East 70s. Stern’s first 
luxury apartment building in 
Manhattan, The Chatham is 


a chip off the block of the 
great prewar classics, featur- 
ing elegant interior detailing 
and grand dimensions along 
with all the 21st-century ame- 
nities, and has already been 
acclaimed a classic itself. “You 
could say that this is the pur- 
est me,” the architect offers, 
“because, while I’ve remod- 
eled apartments and houses 



































An untitled 1963 Donald Judd wood- 
and-metal sculpture overlooks the 
main seating area in the living room, 
where a low sofa and two Art Déco 
club chairs are grouped together. 
The Pacific by Frank Stella hangs 

in the entvance hall. Gray drapery 
fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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for my own use, this is the 
nearest I’ve come to shaping 
my entire environment, be- 
ginning with the actual build- 
ing, then the lobby, which I 
envisioned as a communal 
living room and made classi- 
cal, and even the elevator cabs. 
So the minute I get in from the 
strc t, ’m home in a whole 


world of my own making.” 

The architect’s apartment 
was spaciously conceived in- 
deed: Having designed the 
building, Stern could have 
his pick of the precincts, and 
cleverly settled on the floor 
whose structure allowed for 
the highest ceilings (12 feet). 
Moreover, the unit of his 





choosing boasted windows 
that faced south, west and 
north, affording what he re- 
gards as a veritable paradise of 
exposures. “I gave my living 
room the luxury of fenestra- 
tion on three sides,” he says, 
“and the reconfiguring didn’t 
stop there. Sometimes it was 
only a matter of inches to get 








ows what I wanted; other times it 
was more dramatic—like ex- 
»e-Cising a bath or even a whole 
room.” In the process he 
iing/found himself applying les- 
yn-jSons he’d learned in over 
30 years of doing houses for 
(gt }€xacting clients: such as that 
ysjmaking a room long and 
et {Marrow like his living room 


would render it easier to fur- 
nish “because you can create 
more discrete conversation 
zones,” and that being able 
to see the view as soon as 
you open the front door 
makes all the difference. “I 
wanted to look right through 
the apartment into the trees,” 
he says, and to that arboreous 


end he widened his entrance 
hall, making it straight as 
a die and focused on one of 
the living room’s expansive 
French windows. 

Directly below is nature in 
the form of a private asso- 
ciation of interlinking town 
house gardens designed in the 
1920s. “In summer I’m posi- 


tively embowered,” he waxes. 
“And another thing: In this 
apartment I have discovered 
the urban moon—it’s a rare 
thing in the city to get enough 
sky to see even a sliver of moon 
against.” Also out the window 
Stern has a collection of archi- 
tectural trophies to keep him 
on his tues: ‘There are skyline 
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views of the romantic towers 
of the Pierre and the Sherry- 
Netherland hotels and of 
buildings by such practition- 
ers of renown as Bertram 
Goodhue, Charles A. Platt, 
Edward Durell Stone, Gor- 
don Bunshaft and I. M. Pei. 
Every architect has a per- 
sonal fantasy of how he would 
like to live. Stern’s, as it hap- 
pens, coincides with Holly- 
wood’s own fantasy of glam- 
orous Manhattan life—see, for 
instance, the sets for The Thin 
Man. “My apartment deliber- 
ately has that 40s deluxe qual- 


Lert: “Pale grays and silvers sparked 
by accents of bright orange serve as 
a backdrop for the art and the fur- 

niture in the dining area,” says Stern. 
Passport by Robert Rauschenberg 

rests on the 1920s Mason & Hamlin 
baby grand piano. Edelman leather 
is on the four Brno armchairs. Lac- 
quered-chair seat silk from Donghia. 
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“The minute | get in from 
the street, I’m home in 
a world of my own making.” 













ity, which I’d come to admire. 
I also wanted to bring together 
different aspects of modern 
décor, to demonstrate what 
I’ve been arguing for all along 
—that 20th-century style is 
not a singular, exclusive, pure 
and narrow thing but, rather, 
a rich range of possibilities, 
from the austere chrome- 
steel-and-glass of the Interna- 
tional Style of Le Corbusier 
and Mies van der Rohe to the 
more luxurious approach of 
the French and the Italians.” 
From Stern’s previous apart- 
ment (the postdivorce place 


Asove: “The large light fixture helps 
to balance the rectangular geome- 
tries of the rest of the study.” The 
arrangement of lithographs includes 
Richard Estes’s Cafeteria, top, Gau- 
guin by John Clem Clarke, and 
John Salt’s Red Car Seat, bottom. 
Alvar Aalto beechwood table in 
corner from Karl Kemp & Assoc. 
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GHT: Stern inset a headboard into 
the bedroom bookcase. “The patent 
leather-like vinyl for the bed skirt 
adds an element of the unexpected.” 
Around the corner from Warhol’s 
Campbell’s Soup banner is an Allan 
D’Arcangelo print. Donghia bed- 
covering fabric. Larsen chair silk. 


His personal 
fantasy coincides 
with Hollywood's 

own fantasy of 
glamorous 
Manhattan life. 














he moved into in 1977 that 
was meant to be temporary 
but that was threatening to 
become permanent because 
“I was both too busy and too 
lazy to make a change”) came 
the living room’s shapely 
1920s Mason & Hamlin baby 
grand; once or twice a year 
he'll go so far as to sit down 
at it and play, for himself 
alone, some Cole Porter or 
Gershwin. His old ebonized- 
wood table and four p. >rl- 
gray-leather-upholstere: 
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Mies armchairs also wound 
up in the new living room (in 
its dining zone, “which,” Stern 
laughs, “is mostly not dined 
in”); his old Mies table and a 
club chair, in his new bed- 
room; and his Thonet table 
and three armchairs, plus a 
geometric wool area rug he 
designed, in the new study. 
All the furniture from the 
old apartment Stern had scru- 
pulously refinished and re- 
covered (with one exception: 
he butter-yellow leather sofa 


in the study that he wanted 
to retain its deliciously worn 
and “sat-in” look). “A house is 
a form of autobiography,” 
he insists. “In addition to the 
requisite editing out, there’s 
always a bit of polishing and 
burnishing that you do.” For 
all that, he added a number of 
significant pieces—such as the 
circa 1950 Alvar Aalto black- 
topped beechwood table in the 
study and the circa 1970 Gae 
Aulenti metal lamp on the 
baby grand that he picked up 


Lert: “It’s my private sanctum,” 
Stern says of his dressing room, 
which has cabinetry that organizes § 
clothes in a limited space. Reflected | 
in the mirror are the richly hued walls 
of the master bath—“They play up) 
the absence of natural light.” Tho-: 
net piano stool from Karl Kemp. 


I 


in Paris at the flea market 
Stern also designed some 
stylish new pieces for the 
apartment. Witness the gray 
silk-satin living room sofa; o 
the leather-and-fabric head-} 





} 
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hy 
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board that is integrated integg 


the grid of the bedroom book 
case (it’s architecture books, 
needless to say, that predom4 
inate, with all the contempo-#} 
rary ones ardently inscribeci 
to Stern); or the three-pan4 
el back-painted glass-and4 
mirror screen—his own smart 
interpretation of ’20s Art 
Moderne—that both con4 
ceals the kitchen door ané 


serves as a scintillating scalel 


element breaking up the 
very long living room. | 
continued on page 285} 


Opposite: “I installed the television 
on a lift that drops back into the bed-}} 
room windowsill and bookcase. I | 
can watch it with the lights of the ci 

in the background.” The galvanized-| 
steel sculpture by John Chamber- 
lain dates to 1967. Drapery fabric 
from Manuel Canovas. Stark carpets} 
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HIS 19TH-CENTURY CARRIAGE HOUSE 
AND SECRET ROOFTOP GARDEN 


Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Gordon Beall 


n 1999 Anthony Browne 

realized he hadn’t used 

his Manhattan penthouse 

(see Architectural Digest, 
December 1998) for seven 
months. “My work requires 
me to travel so much that 
I can live anywhere,” the 
British-born designer says. “I 
used to live in Washington, 
D.C., and I preferred the 
quality of life there, so I 
moved back. ’d owned a 
home in Georgetown, but 
Georgetown had lost its 
charm for me. When a real 
estate agent found me a car- 
riage house near Dupont 
Circle, I was delighted.” Du- 
pont Circle is one of the 
liveliest parts of the capital, 
and Browne enjoys the ener- 
gy of his neighborhood. 

The carriage house, built 
in 1892, had been converted 
by a previous owner into a 
spartan residence. “It was like 
a loft,” Browne says. “I decid- 
ed that was an advantage. 
I’d have to add more than 
I'd have to rip out.” The out- 
side of the house is dark red 
brick, and Browne deliber- 
ately chose to make the inte- 
rior light and airy, using pale 
fabrics and bleaching most 
of the floors. 

The first floor, a garage 


Lert: The designer created a “light 
and airy” living room, with bleached 
floors and striped walls. The clover- 
leaf ottoman is “my signature,” he 
adds. “I’ve always used them.” A 
2000 Antonella Garofalo still life is 
above the mantel. Bennison fabrics 
on chair, sofa, ottomans and pillows. 


BELow: “I decorated it in a Geor- 
gian style,” Anthony Browne (above) 
says of his Washington, D.C., car- 
riage house near Dupont Circle. 
“The strong, sober, heavy-looking 
Victorian exterior is not my style, 
so I deliberately made the interiors 
the complete opposite.” 
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Ricut: A corner of the living room 
is decorated with a 19th-century 
Swedish tall case clock and a set of 
Gothic Revival chairs from design- 
er John Fowler’s collection. A Doric 
column is at the entrance to the din- 
ing room beyond. The striped fab- 
ric is by Hinson & Company. 


that can accommodate eight 
cars, was the scene of a din- 
ner party for 80 that Browne 
gave last fall. “I rented a 
carriage, borrowed a million 
dollars’ worth of horse paint- 
ings from a dealer and cov- 
ered the tables in red-checked 
cloths,” he says. “I was a Jock- 
ey Club regular for a quar- 
ter of a century, and after it 
closed, I wanted to re-create 
its atmosphere for one night.” 
Browne, an avid entertain- 
er, found the dining room, 
on the second floor, boxy and 
boring, “with a plain skylight 
and an open counter to the 
kitchen,” he says. “I’ve never 
been a fan of those.” The de- 
signer made dramatic changes 
to this “blank” space. He 
asked a British firm to create 
a typical English conservato- 
ry, with antique mirrors in- 
stead of glass, and had the 
conservatory inserted into 
the formerly ordinary room. 
Under the existing skylight 
he put a leaded-glass skylight 
iat enha the room’s 

e floors and 


nework (Glitis 


an Oliver Messel green,” he 
notes, “but I suppose it can 
be called celadon”). 

A simple catering table 
is used for dining. It is sur- 
rounded by Regency chairs 
carved with the Browne fam- 
ily crest and the coronet of 
the marquess of Sligo. “I had 
them in New York, and they 
migrated with me,” he says. 
The serving table has a shell- 
shaped base with a faux- 
marbre top; Browne bought 
it on Long Island. “This is 
a small room; it was hard 
to find a serving table that 
would fit.” 

The most striking object 
in the conservatory is a stone 
plinth with an urn on top 
that was originally in a 
French chateau. “It’s quite 
common to put statues, urns 
or garden furniture in a con- 
servatory,” he says. “This one 
weighs a ton. It took 10 men 
to bring it up the stairs.” 

The living room—the for- 
mer hayloft—is grand in 
scale and accommodates two 
sofas, a 19th-century settee 
and numerous armchairs, in- 





as 
i 


cluding two that belonges ! 
to the legendary John Fo 4 
ler, cofounder of Colefax 
& Fowler. “They were iff 
Fowler’s hunting lodge, ané 
they’re still covered in 
original fabric,” notes Browne 
“They also came with ne 
from New York, as did twé 
chairs that had been Nancy 
Lancaster’s.” He reupholk 
stered her late-18th-century 
armchairs to complement thé 
room’s hand-painted greens 
and-white-striped walls. 

In front of the fireplace 
a Browne signature piece, 


clover-leaf-shaped ottoman 


At its center is a silver tray 
“lve put some of my si 
ver doodads on it,” he say 


Among them are the ciga 4 
rette case his grandfathet 


brought back from the Bo 


War and a christening medal 


| 


Oprosire: “A ‘nothing’ room turned: 
U 
; 
} 
t 


into a ‘something’ room,” Browne 
says of the skylighted dining room 
It became an English conservator 
“with classic Gothic windows and: 
clover leaves.” The chairs are orna 
mented with his family crest. Am- 
dega Machin conservatory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lert: Aqua walls, along with water- 
colors of Jamaican plantation hous- 
es by William Feilding and a small 
19th-century French armchair, set 
the tone in the master bedroom. “It’s 
calm and fresh and opens straight 
onto the roof garden,” says Browne. 
Colefax & Fowler floral fabric. 








struck for another ancestor, 
dated December 4, 1847. 
Off the living room is a li- 
brary, with sea-grass carpet- 
ing, beige walls and a fustic- 
green ceiling. (The designer 
is notorious for his dislike of 
white ceilings.) It also has 
a gas log fireplace—“My 
dogs like it,” he says. One 
of the carriage house’s four 
flights of stairs leads from 
the library to the master bed- 
room, where the dogs—Otto 
and Bismark, twin three- 
year-old dachshunds—sleep 
on a large chair in the soft 
aqua surroundings. In the 
morning Browne lets them 
out onto what had been 
an unremarkable deck that 
held a few potted plants. The 
deck has been transformed 
into a lush garden with large 


Lert: Otto and Bismark, Browne’s 

dachshunds, in the library. An early- 
20th-century John A. M. Hay por- 

trait is under the stairs, near a 1999 
David Iatesta painting. A George III 
wing chair is at left. Colefax & Fow- 
ler striped and plaid fabrics. George 
Smith armchairs, ottomans and sofa. 


RiGut: “I had to get engineers in to 
figure out how to support the roof 
under the weight of the garden,” 
Browne explains. “It was a major 
undertaking.” The koi pond, one of 
Browne’s favorite spots, is at left. 


trees, an assortment of flow- 
ers and a koi pond. “I love the 
hiddenness of the house,” 
he says, referring to its mews 
setting, far back from the 
street. “I’ve added to its 
secrecy by planting trees 
that shield it from neighbor- 
ing buildings.” 

Browne is in Washington 
only half the year. “I come 
and go; I go and come,” he 
says. His most recent proj- 
ects have been homes for 
Oprah Winfrey in Indiana 


Bi ieee 


and Chicago, and he is now 
designing a house for her 
in Montecito, California. “I 
usually take the dogs with me 
when I travel,” Browne says. 
“They’re well behaved, and 
they keep me company on 
big projects.” And what does 
his client think of this? 
“Oprah has two cocker span- 
iels. In my house and in hers, 
dogs are given great free- 
dom. I always smile when she 
reminds me that it’s their 
home too.” 0 
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UBTLE SHADES OF BLUSH 
IRIGHTEN A MANHATTAN MAKEOVER 














Text by Cynthia Zarin 
Photography by Scott Frances 














*m a day person, and I wanted a 

light apartment,” says New York— 

based designer Mariette Himes 

Gomez, standing in the bright en- 
trance hall of her newly renovated aerie, 
eight flights up in a venerable building 
in Manhattan’s East 80s. “And I wanted 
to walk to work. I’ve never commuted 
in New York, never.” 

Outside the wide window of her band- 
box living room, a panorama—of roof 
gardens, water towers and blue sky— 
meets the eye. Inside, the walls are pale, 
with a rosy tint. “Not vanilla but blush. 
It changes with the weather. When I 
first saw the apartment, every room was 
painted a different color: salmon, yel- 
low, blue. It’s not that I don’t like color, 
but this time I wanted a clean palette.” 


Asove: “Choosing the perfect soft 
color that would tie all of the rooms 
together was a crucial decision,” 
Mariette Himes Gomez says of her 
Manhattan apartment. At right is a 
Robert Motherwell drawing, from 
Sotheby’s. Chinese table, Wendy 
Antiques Shows. Lerr: Carolyn 
Brady’s 1994 Open Door/Villa Les 
Oliviers hangs in the living room. 
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‘Low: Gomez satisfied her need 
for space for her books by installing 
a massive circa 1850 bookcase that 
spans the entire wall separating 
the living and dining rooms. Two 
Egyptian statuettes stand on a low- 
er shelf. Arranged near them are 
French needlepoint-covered chairs. 
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Work is Gomez Associates, on East 
74th Street, where current projects 
include designs for the St. Regis hotel, a 
ranch in Wyoming and a country club 
in Bedford, New York, as well as resi- 
dences for longtime clients in New York 
and Connecticut. 

The designer herself maintains a 
flat in London and a house on Long 
Island. “I spend half my time in air- 
planes,” Gomez says ruefully. “I’d rent- 
ed for years in New York, but it was 
time that I looked for a real home. 
I needed a place for my books!” 

Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. The problem led te a spectacular 
solution: a magnificent, ‘ 
1850 pine bookcase Goi: 
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Ricut: “I prefer having a less formal 
dining room,” says Gomez. The 
round table, which was formerly 
owned by the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, is set with English drab- 
ware, “the sort of very simple things 
Llike.” Glant sofa fabric. Chair 
damask from Hinson & Company. 


serendipitously in an antiques shop one 
evening as she walked to dinner. Her 
practiced eye barely required the con- 
firmation of a measuring tape: The unit 
fit exactly in the place she had imagined 
it, along the wall dividing the living and 
dining rooms. “It’s a nonextraordinary 
thing used in an extraordinary way,” 
Gomez remarks. “It’s pine, not ma- 
hogany; it wasn’t made for grandeur, 
but it makes the room.” She pauses. 
“IT love modern clean lines, but I also 
love old crusty things. Eclectic is a word 
that’s thrown around a lot now, but I 
think we need always to speak to sym- 
metry and balance. I don’t like a lot of 
things on tabletops, and I fight against 
»g that’s generic.” 
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Opposite: An English cabinet- 
on-chest holds the television in the 
master bedroom. Gomez says of 
he tall, imposing piece, “To me, 
hat’s a building.” Also from En- 
gland is the antique quilted cover- 
et. Drapery taffeta plaid and chair 
toile from Hinson & Company. 


No such battles to be waged here. 
Gomez’s rooms are ruled benevolently 
by an oligarchy of elegance, sensibility 
and playfulness. In the living room, two 

ouis XVI botanical-needlepoint-up- 
holstered chairs, found at a Paris shop, 
sit like ladies-in-waiting beside the 
bookcase. The pair keep company with 
a deep bergére, a flea market find, cov- 
ered in embossed black velvet. A minia- 

re wood American flag, which is a 

hristmas ornament handmade by her 
friend architect Allan Shope, sits atop a 
pyramid of books. 

Many of the pieces set about the rooms 

ome from Gomez’s personal invento- 
ry: the glass low table was designed by 
Billy Baldwin; the sofa along the wall in 
he dining-cum-sitting room is from 
he town house on East 78th Street 

here she raised her children (her daugh- 
er, Brooke, now works with Gomez in 
he design firm); in the master bed- 
oom, the plaid taffeta draperies were 
ecycled from her previous apartment; 

e 19th-century tortoiseshell boxes on 

e low table were collected by Alexan- 
Her Breckenridge, her mentor at the 

ew York School of Interior Design. 
"He also loved needlepoint,” she re- 

embers. “Perhaps that’s what drew me 
o the chairs.” She reflects, then says, 
Rooms give back to you. It’s a question 
bf what makes you contented.” 

Over coffee at the round dining ta- 
ble, which once belonged to the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor (“It was out 
bn a landing during the Sotheby’s 
muction,” she gleefully recalls, “and 

snapped it up”), Gomez ticks off 
pn her fingers some of her favorite 

ings: windows with simple treat- 

ents that frame a view; bare floors; 
and interesting chairs (“I have them 
everywhere,” she says). The 18th-cen- 

ry Italian chairs grouped around 
he table, for instance, were ordered 
ong ago for a client, who loathed them. 
But I loved them,” she says slyly, “so I 
was happy to inherit them.” The long 
ofa, covered in sturdy chenille, pro- 

ides additional seating. “We need to 

ethink dining rooms,” she explains. 


“| love modern clean lines and crusty old 


things. Eclectic is a word that's thrown around a lot, 


but we need always to speak to balance.” 








“My life, at least, has become less for- 
mal; I like the idea of a salon rather 
than a seated dinner. 

“A wonderful thing about having 
yourself as a client is that the two 
of you always agree,” Mariette Himes 
Gomez continues, musing aloud. “A 
personal environment isn’t about em- 
bellishment but about pleasure and 
satisfaction. If I can achieve that for 
a client, I feel the project’s been a great 
success. I think we all go through vari- 
ous stages in our lives. Now, this is 
me. I smile when I get home.” 0 


ABOVE: Reflected in a 1930s French 
mirror in the master bath is a vin- 
tage black-and-white fashion pho- 
tograph by Richard Avedon. “The 
vanity was actually a desk; the sink 
was dropped into it,” Gomez points 
out. Mahogany paneling contrasts 
with the simple white marble. 
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REBUILDING A CRUMBLING TUSCAN FARMHOUSE 
FROM SOULFUL RUIN TO CLASSIC CASA 


Text by Judith Thurman 


Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


here’s a valley in 
northern Tuscany 
that lies a little in- 
land from the an- 
cient city of Lucca. Its hills 
are deeply wooded where 
they are not steeply terraced, 
and crenellated with medieval 
hamlets. Their church bell 
towers (dating to 1100 to 1600) 
are visible from almost any 
vantage point, and the villag- 
ers can, and often do, halloo 
a friendly greeting across 
the ravines. In autumn, game 
abounds in the dense and fra- 
grant chestnut groves. Wild 
boar is cured to make prosciutto 
di cinghiale, small birds are 
roasted on braziers, and the 
nights smell of woodsmoke. 
November brings the olive 
harvest. The oil is as green 
and pure as the air after the 
rains. [his is an intimate, un- 
polluted world where tradi- 
tions are revered and where 
a vigilant building code has 
preserved the character of 
the architecture and the in- 
tegrity of the landscape. 

Six years ago the Brannen 
family of Boston bought a 
classic casa colonica and its stone 
barn on the outskirts of the 
village and, with consummate 
devotion, set about restoring 
them. The paterfamilias draft- 
ed the plans, the materfamil- 
ias did most of the decorat- 
ing, and the design, they say, 
was “a collaborative effort.” 
Robert Brannen is a distin- 
guished architect who, with 
his architectural firm, Jung/ 
Brannen, is responsible for 
innumerable modern towers, 
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Top: Boston-based architect Rob- 
ert Brannen and his wife, Barbara 
(above), with their daughters, Sarah 
and Jennie, purchased and lovingly 
restored a traditional Italian casa 
colonica and its stone barn, situated 
at the edge of a medieval village in 
northern Tuscany. 





Lert: The residence is approxi- 
mately 400 years old and features a 
dining terrace shaded by a Santa 
Cristina grapevine planted in the 
18th century. Ivy geraniums and 
roses add color to original stone 
walls that have been extended and 
rebuilt with local rock. 




































































museums, churches, univer- 
sities, Civic centers, corpo- 
rate headquarters and his- 
toric restorations around the 
world. His wife, Barbara, is a 
noted rug weaver; Sarah and 
Jennie, their daughters, are 
an artist and a teacher, re- 
spectively. They belong to that 
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tribe of cultivated foreigners 
from chilly and sober north- 
ern climes who have, for cen- 
turies, been seduced by Tus- 
cany’s vital warmth, human 
scale and aesthetic harmony. 
But one should probably also 
note (with apologies to Tol- 
stoy) that every family that 


A 


s 


‘ 


plants its roots here is happy 
in a different way. 

Half a century ago Robert 
Brannen came to Italy with 
his then partner and mentor, 
eminent architect Pietro Bel- 
luschi. “We worked in and 
around Lucca,” Brannen says, 
“and I returned, sometimes 





with Barbara and the girls. We 
shared a farmhouse with some 
American friends, but when 
they took it over, we began 
looking for a place of our own. 
It had to accommodate the 
needs for privacy and togeth-| 
erness.” A local acquaintance | 
introduced them to a soulful | 
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ruin with six acres of venera- 
ble olive trees smothered in 
| brambles and ivy. The farm 
had been abandoned since the 
Second World War, and “two 
of our neighbors,” Brannen 
continues, “who belong to the 
last of 15 generations born in 
the house, estimate that it is 








at least three centuries old, 
perhaps four. So it was over- 
due for a renovation at the 
time of the Boston Tea Party.” 

The farmhouse was built to 
shelter an extended family of 
contadini and their livestock. 
They felled their own chest- 
nut trees for the hand-hewn 
beams, many of which have 
survived. The walls, nearly two 
feet thick, are made of that de- 
liciously honey-colored sand- 
stone that ages to a soft putty 
gray and is still quarried from 
the local hills. The spacious 
courtyard became a commu- 
nal threshing ground for the 
whole village and is now part 
of an ambitious network of 
terraces and gardens. As in 
nearly all Tuscan peasant 
dwellings, the farm animals 
lived on the ground floor, 
and in winter the warmth ris- 
ing from their bodies helped 
to heat their masters’ living 
quarters. These beautifully 
proportioned rooms, floored 
in terra-cotta, had tiny win- 
dows to minimize the drafts 
and ingeniously splayed re- 
veals to maximize the light. 


ABOVE: “The terrace house living 
room, formerly the first floor of the 
old barn, is where the contadini made 
wine,” says Sarah Brannen. “It was 
filled with enormous barrels we were 
unable to salvage”; they used the 
hoops to separate beds in the herb 
garden. The table is 19th century. 











BELow: A Stefano Patti sculpture, 
Contadina di Gressoney, is in the main 
house’s dining room. “We found the 
heavy refectory table and corner 
cupboard at local antiques markets,” 
recalls Sarah Brannen. “The jar is an 
old olive oil container that was here 
when we bought the place.” 







































































ABoveE: The handmade quilt on the 
bed in the master bedroom is from 
the Brimfield, Massachusetts, flea 
market, as is the United States flag 
quilt that hangs above it: “It’s the on- 
ly overt piece of Americana here,” 
says Sarah Brannen. The chest of 
drawers is an Italian flea market find. 


They opened, like portals— 
and still do—to majestic views 
of mountains and plain, with 
a glimmer of Mediterranean 
blue in the distance. 

“Our renovation had one 
guiding principle,” Brannen 
explains: “To reproduce as 
faithfully as possible the orig- 
inal techniques, colors, finish- 
es, details and materials. We 
deferred to the local geometra 
Lelio Deghé and the artisans 
he recommended, who did 
things in a time-honored man- 
ner. We were obviously add- 
ing elements that had never 
been part of the structure— 
modern plumbing, wiring, 
insulation, earthquake rein- 
forcement and a swimming 
pool—but we surrendered our 
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Ricut: The pool, with a surround 
of green slate from the Apuan Alps, 
is nestled below the main house, 
between the terrace house and some 
adjacent ruins. “We made a win- 
dow opening in one of the walls so 
we could enjoy the view while swim- 
ming,” Sarah Brannen explains. 








American notions about them. 


Everything that could be sal- 
vaged and recycled was: stone, 
tile, lintels, a sink, a pigsty. I 
tried to imagine what kind of 
lighting or heating systems 
the 17th-century builders, giv- 
en the technology, might have 
installed. My design is a sim- 
ple manifestation of respect 
for them and their descen- 
dants, who walk past the house 
every day on their way to and 
from the village.” 

There are two main living 
areas in the complex. The 
former barn, which was used 
for winemaking and storage, 
has become what the family 
calls its “terrace house.” The 
long south wall of the first 
floor was punctuated with 
French doors that open to a 
spacious loggia shaded by 
wisteria, scented by honey- 
suckle and paved with 16th- 
century ceiling tiles. A local 
carpenter built a stairway of 
chestnut leading to the sec- 

continued on page 289 
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cades between the two 
world wars saw an efflo- 
rescence of what in the lan- 
guage of architecture and real 
estate is commonly known as 
good building stock. It can 
be especially good in the area 
around Hancock Park, where 
even the more modest streets 
offer what designer Mark 
Boone calls “houses of quali- 
ty, houses of character, hous- 
es of the kind I had hoped 
one day to live in.” 
‘The day came last August 
for Boone, president of the 


n certain neighborhoods 
of Los Angeles the de- 


ABOVE LEFT: Mark Boone, with Lo- 
retta, in his 1920s Los Angeles house. 
Lert: Loretta reclines in the living 
room, below A Child, a 1981 collage 
by Jean St. Pierre. Red-lacquered 
cabinet, African stool, Noguchi lamp 
and chair linen from Mimi London. 
Aga John sisal rug. 
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The designer strove to make the 
1,600-square-foot house appear 
more spacious. The living room, 
like most of the house, was paint- 
ed a chalk white to enhance the 
furnishings and the art. Above the 
mantel is St. Pierre’s Dana Point, 





Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 1982. Sanderson tangerine silk. 
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“T tried to maintain an English cot- 
tage feeling with antiques, while 
injecting modern pieces to add in- 


terest and color,” says Boone. ABOVE: 


A paper chandelier is over an 1840s 
French wine-tasting table in the 
dining room. Mimi London chairs, 
drapery fabric and chair suede. 


iI 


design firm London Boone 
(as well as of Mimi London, 
the showroom and furniture 
businesses), where he began 
working with Mimi London 
12 years ago. He had been 
looking for a house for three 
years when he found the 1924 
English-style cottage that em- 
braced the sunlight and the air 

and had good bones to boot. 


Boone, a native of Vir- 
ginia, who studied interior 
design at Virginia Tech, was 
drawn to the gardens and 
lawns in the neighborhood, 
its sense of community and 
its friendliness to pedestri- 
ans. But it was the house that 
sold him. At 1,600 square 
feet, it is not a large struc- 
ture—“I don’t need large,” 


he says. “I’m too busy deal- 
ing with other people’s hous- | 
es to spend a lot of time’ 
maintaining my own”’—but| 
it had a grace and a sense of 
openness that captured his’ 
imagination. Its ceilings were 
high, its windows long and 
elegant. There were good 
floors, a handsome fireplace, | 
a garden with a terrace big) 











enough to feel like an addi- 
tional room. He bought it. 
“The comedy of this house 
for me is the way it was ad- 
vertised by the realtor as 
turnkey,” Boone recalls. “Nat- 
urally, doing what I do, I 
thought otherwise.” What was 
turnkey for the seller was, for 
this particular buyer, a reha- 
bilitation and design project 


that Boone pulled off in a re- 
markable 12 weeks. 

He began by reorienting 
the entrance: Rather than 
approach the front door by a 
direct path that bisected the 
front lawn, Boone decided to 
enclose the street-facing gar- 
den with a hedge and create a 
gate to one side. Visitors now 
enter the property obliquely, 





which gives the house a sense 
of mystery. He replaced the 
roof and remade the garden, 
and then he set to work on 
the interiors. Inside, he re- 
plastered all the walls, re- 
wired the house, replaced the 
kitchen and bath and recon- 
figured the study, which had 
originally been the house’s 
third bedroom. 


ABOVE: Pieces from Robert Moth- 
erwell’s 1967 Rimbaud series are in 
the study, along with wicker furni- 
ture Boone found on a tobacco plan- 
tation. The warm, khaki-colored 
walls “create a contrast with the rest 
of the house,” he says. Ralph Lauren 
Home fabrics. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 
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“The comedy of this house for me |s 
the way it was advertised as turnkey,” 
Boone recalls. “Naturally, doing 
what | do, | thought otherwise.” 





ABOVE: Boone describes the master 
bedroom as “fresh, clean and un- 
complicated.” Pieces in the sparsely 
furnished room include a 19th-cen- 
tury English chest of drawers and a 
Régence-style armchair. St. Pierre’s 
Dreams, 1988, hangs at rear. The 
clock is from Tiffany’s. 


“Mimi taught me so much 
about generosity and scale 
of design,” Boone observes. 
“Her work tends to be large- 
scale, comfortable, easy— 
‘drop-shouldered,’ as she likes 
to say. I come from a more 
formal, sit-up-straight back- 
ground—Mimi got me to 
loosen my collar. There’s an 
organic quality to her in- 
teriors; mine probably have 
more of a traditional archi- 
tectural flavor. Both views 
come together in the house.” 

As a collector of contem- 
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porary art and antique furni- 
ture, Boone favors a white 
canvas against which to mar- 
ry these disparate sensibili- 
ties. His trademark hue is 
chalk white, which he used 
for the walls everywhere in 
the house except for the 
study, a cozier room, where 
he used a true khaki. He 
likens the furniture and art 
he set against so disciplined a 
shell to “old friends who have 
become part of my life over 
the years.” 

In the living room, Boone 
has brought together a Chi- 
nese wedding cabinet and 
pair of low tables, a French 
settee and a pair of Cole 
Porter chairs that were once 
featured in the Mimi Lon- 
don showroom. A console 
table and a pair of cane-back 
armchairs that belonged to 





London’s parents stand against 
one wall; several pieces by 
Jean St. Pierre, a Califor- 
nia artist whose work he was 
introduced to by another 
mentor, Douglas Murray, 
are on display in the room. 
“St. Pierre’s stuff is thought- 
provoking, spare, intellectual 
and open to various interpre- 
tations,” Boone says. “Doug- 
las taught me about exploit- 
ing your sensibility, about 
space, about living well. Even 
with limited means he lived 
more stylishly than many of 
our wealthy clients.” 

Boone’s version of stylish 
living has a kind of flexibility 
built into it that is very Cali- 
fornia, in its way. His furni- 
ture is light so that it can be 
moved around to accommo- 
date large groups of friends, 
whom he encourages to stop 








by. It can be formal—like the 
18th-century Venetian con-. 
sole table in the dining room) 
that he inherited from Mur-) 


i0U 


ray—and it can be uninhibit-| 


ed, like the suite of wicker 
furniture in the study that he 


\ 


bought in North Carolina, ‘ 
while visiting a cousin. (He) 





found the sofa and two chairs 
on a tobacco plantation, where 
it had been the owner’s par- 
ents’ first set of parlor furni- 
ture: He even had the origi- 
nal 1910 receipt.) 

Boone also manages to 
combine the personal, the 
professional and the prac- 


tical. His dining room, for 
instance, features a set of 
Orkney Island chairs that he 
has adapted for the Mimi 
London showroom. These 
reproductions are enlarged 
in scale from the originals 
but completely hand-braid- 
ed and hand-lashed, as in 


the 18th century. Drawn up 
to a French wine-tasting ta- 
ble, they seem at once con- 
temporary and timeless, in- 
dividual oases that are both 
private and convivial, rather 
like Boone’s newly lightened, 
newly hedged, newly focused 
Hancock Park house. 0 


Vibrant swaths of color on the rear 
terrace balance the house’s muted 
interiors. The space, covered with a 
trellis draped in wisteria and scent- 
ed with pots of lavender, serves as 
an additional room for the design- 
er. “I relax here, read and sit in the 
late-afternoon sun,” he says. 
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Harry 
Schnaper 


THE NOTION IS FUN FOR 
HIS LAKESIDE REFUGE 


Text by Arthur Lubow 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


arry Schnaper thought that 

the first home he owned 

would be “a pretentious 

Greek Revival house with 
columns, or a 20th-century industri- 
al building.” Instead, he fell for “the 
complete antithesis”—an architectur- 
ally undistinguished, two-bedroom lake 
cabin in upstate New York. 

As a designer, Schnaper is known for 
his sleek, tailored spaces, often inflected 
with Art Déco. “If you look at the work 
that I do, it’s fairly clean,” he says. “This 
is not clean.” Saying his cabin’s décor isn’t 


Lert: “It’s a funky house that I 
tarted up over the years,” Harry 
Schnaper (above) says of his 1950s 
weekend cabin on Copake Lake in 
upstate New York. “Many people 
think it’s the coolest house on the 
lake—and it is.” Most of the struc- 
ture’s rooms overlook the water. 
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clean is a bit like saying Proust isn’t 
terse. Ransacking flea markets, local an- 


iques shops and eBay, Schnaper bought alt yOu look eh the work that 


and bought, until he arrived at an over- - ; ‘ 
stuffed aesthetic that contrasts sharp- | efey os ire TAN clean, Sch Naper 
ly with his professional creations. If F fy Be | Pr 
Schnaper’s serene, pristine design for SoM ae This iS not clean. 
clients reflects his buttoned-up super- 
ego, the cluttered, kitschy cabin is his id. 
He came to know the house as a sum- 
mer renter; at the end of the season, 
when it was unexpectedly placed on the 
market, he snapped it up. What attract- 
ed him wasn’t the knotty-pine panel- 
ing in the living room, the dropped 
acoustic-tile ceiling or the white plas- 
terboard walls. He was buying the set- 
ting. Less than a two-hour drive from 
New York City, the cabin is ideally situ- 
ated by a large lake in wooded Colum- 
bia County. On a ledge below the road, 
without visible neighbors on either side, 
it looks out on unobstructed water. Fac- 
ing south and west, it provides the rural 
alternative to Hollywood entertain- 
ment: nightly Technicolor sunsets. “I 
wouldn’t call it a country house but a 
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weekend getaway,” Schnaper says. “It’s a it ie 
very small piece of property on a gigan- is 
tic borrowed landscape.” ae Vie ee i. 
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“T got into the fantasy that this was 
the house of an elderly retired war Ses, 


vet,” Schnaper explains. ABOVE: In 


a corner of the master bedroom, r . 
a circa 1910 pastel portrait joins oth- (eae ; 
er collectibles. RiGHt: On the bed i te } 
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paneling, Schnaper left it alone. That 
was about all he left alone. He ripped 
out the dropped ceiling and added dec- 
orative wood beams. He covered the 
drywall with stained-oak bead board 
and moldings. “The Chris-Craft look, I 
call it,” he says. “The whole thing has a 
boat sensibility.” Then, having primed 
his canvas, he set to work. 

His mood-defining initial purchase 
came in a Manhattan flea market, where 
he stumbled upon an oil portrait of 
General Douglas MacArthur, circa 1950. 
As a baby boomer, Schnaper had been 
reared to think of the midcentury as 
the golden age. His father served as an 
Army captain during World War II, and 
his mother worked for the Red Cross. 
“The war years were their great years,” 
he says. He bought the portrait for $90 
as “a hoot,” but when he placed it on the 
wall, he thought it “just looked right.” 
For starters, the vintage was appropri- 


ABOVE: The guest room. “The small 
Japanese flag once belonged to a sol- 
dier in World War II and was signed 
by his friends and family before he 
went off to fight,” says Schnaper. “He 
would have kept it on his person at 
all times.” Vintage flags were con- 
verted into Roman shades. 


ate: “The house was built in 1953, and I 
was built in 1952.” He started covering 
the problematic pine with thrift-shop 
portraits. People began giving him World 
War II memorabilia by the carload. 

He festooned the walls with field-and- 
stream trophies: moose antlers, stuffed 
deer, a boar’s head, mounted fish. He 
stacked up piles of old LPs, yellowing 
magazines, and books that he selected 
for their appearance or their titles. He 
bought some old flags at a Maryland flea 
market and found that they were just 
the right size to convert into Roman 
shades for the guest room. ‘The king- 
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size bed in that room—black wood 
adorned with pagodas and bowing Asian 
women—“reminds me of something 
that was bought for some suburban 
housewife on Grant Avenue in China- 
town in San Francisco in the ’60s.” 

The sole pedigreed piece of furniture 
that slipped into the house was a Le Cor- 
busier chaise longue that Schnaper placed 
in the upstairs sleeping loft. “ 
from a client who was going through a 
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On a ledge below the road, 
without visible neighbors 
on either side, the cabin looks 
out on unobstructed water. 


Lert: The upstairs sleeping loft “has 
the feeling of being at boys’ camp,” 
says Schnaper. BELOw: Two circa 

1968 chaise longues are on the deck 
near Schnaper’s canoe, Mansfield— 
“as in Jayne”—which he “bought in 









Opposite: Schnaper placed an 
American flag, a hammock and an 
Adirondack chair among the weep- 
ing willows. “I wanted thistobea [¥ 
great weekend house, full of char- 


acter, with no maintenance,” the de 


castoff 


divorce, it won its visa by virtue of its 
cowhide upholstery. Otherwise, the only 
two intruders from Schnaper’s other life 
were a rug sporting a mariner’s compass 
and a club chair that he covered with 
brown velvet and leather piping. 
Precisely because the overlap with his 
workday life is so negligible, Schnaper’s 
lake cabin works brilliantly as a week- 
end retreat. “The house is definitely 
very tongue-in-cheek and very much 
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the Adirondacks and hauled here 
on the roof of my station wagon.” 






signer says. “It was meant to have 
a retro vacation quality.” 





















about my sense of humor,” he observes. 
“I don’t get to do much that’s humorous} 
in my real work.” Visitors can’t help 
oohing at the commotion within andj i 
aahing at the lake view outside. “You} 
come from New York insanity, and you} 
feel youre in another time and anothers 
place,” Schnaper says. It’s another vari-|IRy 
ety of insanity, perhaps, but a far more if 
relaxing one—pure Americana, shaken 
gently and served with a twist. 0 
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BIG APPLE POLISH FOR A 
BIG EASY RETREAT 


Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Scott Frances yt 

















any a woman 
in New Orleans 
dreams of her- 
self as the Queen 
‘of Comus or the Queen of 
Rex, riding some fabulous 
Mardi Gras float in a puff 
‘of tulle while the throng 
Pays its respects. Marjorie 
Shushan would just as soon 
“stay home. She is the Queen 
of Tranquillity every day 
‘of the year. 

It’s a role that comes quite 
‘naturally to her, a role she 
“has cultivated through her 
Interior design practice in 


New York City, to which cli- 





ents turn when they want ur- 
bane, overscale, monochro- 
matic rooms with a profound 
sense of order and peaceful- 
ness. Marjorie Shushan has 
a way with beige that hasn’t 
been seen since the days of 
Van Day Truex. “I’m very 
calm,” she says very calmly. “I 
have a strong hand.” 

New Orleans is not a par- 
ticularly beige place, but it 
has been her place since the 
age of 20. She was married 
there and raised two daugh- 
ters there, and her connec- 
tions still run deep. “All of us 
are aware of the New Or- 


“Easy maintenance, privacy, views— 
that’s how I live,” designer Marjorie 
Shushan (opposite) says of her reno- 
vated four-room apartment in New 
Orleans. “I’m a New Yorker in spir- 
it. | wanted my retreat to reflect a 
New York way of living.” 





ABovE: Shushan employed a neu- 
tral palette and varying textures to 
give the living room “the illusion 
of space.” Top: A reed trunk used 
as a low table is near an Aesthetic 
Movement stool. Barley-twist floor 
lamps flank the sofa. 
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sans style,” she says of the 
ity where walls often look 
ke they’re weeping and ma- 
jogany sometimes looks like 
ts breathing. “The houses in 
he French Quarter and the 
zarden District,” she adds, 
yere designed to be filled 
th French and English an- 
ques.” She certainly has had 
er share over the years, and 
yhen she moved to this four- 
90m apartment, the senti- 
ental favorites came along, 
hough they were used in a 
yay that New Orleans does 
ot often see. 

To pay a call on the Queen 
f Tranquillity, you ride the 
rinding old streetcar up St. 
sharles Avenue, past Polym- 
la, past Euterpe—no city 
ver gave its streets more 
omantic names—to the be- 
inning of the Garden Dis- 
ict. The car leaves you 
1 front of an immense red- 
rick apartment building 
lat’s rather prosaic, and you 
ickly understand why de- 
igners are different from 
er people. 

_“T knew immediately that 
t had potential,” Shushan 
says of her apartment. “Al- 
hough it was plain and box- 
ke, with no architectural 
details, it was located exact- 
y where I wanted to live, 
nd there was an adjoining 
ooftop that could be con- 
erted to a terrace. I could 
isualize breaking through 
he exterior walls and creat- 
ng my own garden with 
french doors opening on- 
0 it.” It took no special 
ourage; she saw it all in 
er head, just like that. Four 
ionths later the interiors 
rere done, and after anoth- 
six months of permits 









IPPOSITE: “Opening up a wall in 

he living room made it come alive,” 
ays Shushan. “Without light, I 
dn’t live in this or any other 
tment.” The French doors 

re framed with plaid silk taffeta 
peries, with sheer drapery fab- 
from Lee Jofa. A 19th-centu- 
apanese bronze is at left. 








Shushan has a way 
with beige that hasn't 
been seen since the 
days of Van Day Truex. 





LEFT AND BELow: To brighten the 
dining area, Shushan broke through 
a wall and installed French doors. 
Regency chairs surround the table, 
which is illuminated by a lantern 
made from an old cloche. The French 
cabinet “was bleached to give it a 
newer look—unlike typical New Or- 
leans furniture,” says the designer. 
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Lert: The master bedroom “was 
very bland, with out-of-proportion 
windows,” says Shushan. BELOow: 
She chose window treatments that 
create a sense of balance and height. 
“The 18th-century serving table is 
my favorite piece,” says the design- 
er, who placed it near two gilt chairs 
and an English pedestal table. 





AFTER 


and roofing issues, the ter- 
race was ready to receive. 
That’s very Shushan: She’s 
decisive, and she keeps things 
moving along. 

“The apartment’s biggest 
problems were its small win- 
dows and rough ceilings, typ- 
ical of the time the build- 
ing was constructed,” the 
designer says. “My curtain 
treatments were designed to 
camouflage and change the 
proportions of the windows.” 
It’s the defining trick of the 
apartment, like a good hair- 
cut correcting too high a fore- 
head. Those squat, horizon- 
tal windows seemed to double 
in height when Shushan hung 
bamboo shades from the ceil- 
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ing, while the silk draperies 
added a soft frame that 
makes the windows impor- 
tant. To eliminate the rough 
ceiling texture, drywall was 
applied. “It lowered the ceil- 
ing height by two inches,” 
she says, “but the result was 
very favorable.” 

The other great metamor- 
phosis was the terrace. “Any 
space, exterior or interior, 
must be considered part of a 
project,” says Shushan, who 
worked with landscape ar- 
chitect Jeffery Amann. “A 
terrace starts as a negative 
space, so we must first build 
a shell with a variety of tex- 
tures. It was important to 
have a balance of shaded and 





sunny areas, with a minimum 
amount of furniture and 
maintenance, while keeping 
the fabulous view of down- 
town New Orleans and the 
Superdome.” 

The terrace’s few bold 
strokes are unmistakably Shu- 
shan: a floor of stone pavers, 
a wood sculpture, a banquette 
outlined with neatly clipped 
boxwood, a stone table under 
a pergola planted with wiste- 
ria. And, this being the South, 
azaleas and hibiscus. In New 
York the designer lives in 
a Miesian glass box, sealed 
tight, so this terrace is a great 
luxury. “My entertaining is 
done mostly outdoors,” she 
says. “On Sunday I often in- 















vite friends to come by at 
the end of the afternoon fo 
cocktails. This usually leads 
to my cooking an informal 
dinner for anyone who choos 
es to stay.” The cooking is 
done in a sleek, tawny kitch- 
en that Shushan also designed, 
though it looks like it was} 
designed by Hermes. | 
New Orleans can be lazy,| 
continued on page 289i 
























Opposite: Jeffery Amann land- 
scaped the terrace garden, which is | 
planted with wisteria, azaleas and 
hibiscus. The Shushan-designed 
banquette is set against a boxwood 
hedge. “My rooftop garden is like 
another living room,” she says. “I 
love to sit under the pergola in the 
late afternoon and read.” 
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“We wanted to create a manor 
house in the sky,” Judie Weinstock 
(top, with her husband, Bennett) 
says of their apartment in Philadel- 


phia. ABove: “The entrance gallery 


sets the tone architecturally and col- 
orwise for the rest of the place.” Mir- 
ror from David Duncan Antiques. 
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“The rooms are now home to our 
collections of English furnishings, 
paintings and decorative arts.” 
RiGut: An 18th-century equestrian 
painting hangs above the living 
room mantel. George I secretary, 
George Ii armchairs and Chinese 
low table “rom Kentshire Galleries. 
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Text by Richard Conniff 


Photography by Billy Cunningham 


REWRITING A PHILADELPHIA 
is LORY WITH COLOR AND PATTERN 




























































































e are not beige people by 

any stretch of the imagi- 

nation,” says Judie Wein- 

stock, a rare moment of 
understatement on a visit to the exu- 
berant and orderly new apartment she 
and her husband, Bennett, share off 
Philadelphia’s Rittenhouse Square. “I 
think one rose is lovely, but 100 roses 
are even more beautiful.” 

It is, the Weinstocks happily admit, 
an unorthodox design principle and, 
at least at first glance, maybe a little 
hard to take. “Visitors are quite over- 
whelmed, whether this kind of thing 
appeals to them or not,” says Judie Wein- 
stock. “We usually take them through 
the apartment and come to the kitchen 
last, and by the time they get there, they 
fall down dead.” 

By “this kind of thing,” what she 
means is not just the audacious mixing 
of color and pattern on every available 
surface but also the extraordinary col 
lections of 18th- and 19th-century ce- 
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ramics on every table and shelf and 
the sporting prints and paintings on 
every wall. Whereas many opulent inte- 
riors cause visitors to wonder mainly 
which designer worked there, this one 
evokes a better question: What kind of 
people live here? 

The first thing a visitor sees in the en- 
trance gallery outside the apartment is a 
Regency console table with lion’s-head 





























legs, which also happens to be the first| 
thing Bennett Weinstock saw when hej 
went to pick up Judie at her parents’ 
house for their first date. “Did you no-{ 
tice it back then?” the visitor asks. “Oh, 
yes. I always noticed,” he replies. “Tf 
could tell you what she was wearing.” | 

Their marriage, now in its 39th year, } 
was an unusually serendipitous pairing} 
of styles and sensibilities. Both part-} 
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ABOVE: A 19th-century New Hamp- 
shire apothecary cabinet filled with | 
18th- and 19th-century English pot- 
tery shares the breakfast area with 
English and Scottish paintings, an 
Austrian chandelier and a French 
marble pastry table. Seat cushion 
fabric from Schumacher. 


Lert: The dining table is centered 
by a Kangxi bowl on a George III 
silver stand. Lobmeyr stemware 
complements the Meissen china. 
Opposite: “The Old World-style 
kitchen looks as if it had evolved 
over time.” Wm Ohs cabinetry. 

La Cornue steel range and hood. 








ABOVE: English sporting and coach- 
ing paintings are arranged in the 
office/study. Regency chair at desk 
from Kentshire Galleries. Florian 
Papp table and chairs, foreground. 
Linen wallcovering and chair plaid 
at left, Old World Weavers. Sca- 
lamandré window treatment trim. 


OpposiTE ABovE: The watercolors 
of a dog and a cat displayed in the 
master bedroom date to the 19th 
century. Bed plaid from Christopher 
Norman. Schumacher drapery fab- 
ric with Scalamandre trim and P. E. 
Guerin hardware. Bench silk from 
Old World Weavers. Stark carpet. 
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ners came from ceramics-collecting fami- 
lies (Wedgwood on his side, Meissen 
and Dresden on hers). Both displayed a 
precocious interest in color and pat- 
tern. With some heavy steering by 
their parents, both also at first missed 
their calling and wound up feeling like 
frustrated architects. Bennett became a 
lawyer; Judie became an advertising 
copywriter and raised their two children. 
Then, approaching middle age, they 
reclaimed their initial impulse and set 
up shop together as interior designers. 
The partnership encouraged the flow- 
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ering of traits—fastidiousness paired! 
with flamboyance—which, in tandem, | 
defy many of our stereotypes about | 
human behavior. i 
“We’re very orderly people,” says | 
Bennett Weinstock; so orderly that he | 
always chooses his watchband to match | 
his belt, and she irons the top sheet on | 
their bed every morning. It follows that 
every juxtaposition in their apartment is | 
the product of careful thought. They | 
liken the mixing of patterns to a patch- 
work quilt: “The difference between | 
something making it or missing,” says | 


ne 











a phantasmagoria. 
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Bennett, “is the way it’s done.” The ar- 
rangement of objects in tight little vi- 
gnettes likewise suggests an unusual 
blend of delicacy and humor. 

“Judie is the most artful arranger of 
things,” he says. “She agonizes over them.” 

“T play with them.” 

“She plays with them for hours and 
hours to get them right.” 

The paradoxical result is that their 
apartment, which seems so formal at first, 
soon reveals itself to be brimming with 
life, a dazzling medley of things, a phan- 
tasmagoria. In the living room, the visi- 





tor’s eye ricochets from the intense flo- 
ral pattern of the 1780 needlepoint carpet 
to the naive 1810-20 Obadiah Sherratt 
enamel-glazed figure, tucked under an 
end table, of a hapless British soldier 
being devoured by a tiger. 

Before you have quite had a chance to 
take in the George I secretary, you find 
yourself entranced by the rows of little 
compartments inside. Instead of past- 
due bills, the compartments now con- 
tain fanciful enamel bonbon boxes, or 
bonbonnieres, which were given as gifts 
in the 18th century. One row, for exam- 








ple, consists of Turks’ heads glower- 
ing. If a visitor laughs out loud, or falls 
to his knees in delight, the Weinstocks 
could not be happier. It’s how they ac- 
quired these objects in the first place: 
“We see something and we say, ‘Oh, 
my God,’ and we have to have it,” ex- 
plains Judie Weinstock. “It’s a thing 
in your heart.” 

Indeed, the couple actually seem 
to enjoy it when a visitor reaches out 
to touch some precious object. Despite 
the museum quality of their collections, 

continued on page 290 
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Donna Livi 


ASIAN AND EUROPEAN MIXES IN A 
LOS ANGELES APARTMENT 


Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Scott Frances 


onna Livingston 

traces an elegant 

mocha-colored 

nail across a photo 
spread in a 20-year-old mag- 
azine. The picture shows a 
modest room whose most 
conspicuous contents are a 
sleek white low table and 
a homey wardrobe. “Karl 
Springer goatskin lacquer and 
a French country armoire,” 
the designer specifies. “They 
shouldn’t make any sense in 
the same room. But that was 
always sort of my look, those 
compositions, even when | 
was just beginning.” Her 
look, those compositions, 
not only landed Livingston’s 
humble Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, beach cottage in the 
pages of a glossy magazine, it 
earned a tag that could apply 


ngston 








to every project she has taken 
on since: “Sophisticated De- 
sign for Livability.” 

These days the designer’s 
clients are likely to be cap- 
tains of industry with 25,000- 
square-foot getaways in need 
of top-to-bottom makeovers. 
(“At this point in my career, I 
like to do a total concept,” she 
reveals.) The concept might be 
Asian contemporary; it might 
be Italian Renaissance. It will 
manifest, in any case, “a re- 
strained elegance,” Livingston 
says. “Earth colors, luxurious 
textures, objects of intrinsic 
beauty rather than assigned 
value.” Objects, that is, like 
that French country armoire, 
which has accompanied Liv- 
ingston through domestic cir- 
cumstances ranging from a 
Spanish colonial—style duplex 





For her apartment in a Los Angeles 
high-rise, Donna Livingston (left) 
combined muted hues and dramat- 
ic lighting with Asian accents. “It’s 
still evolving,” she says. “I started 
with warm textures and have been 


adding the things I love.” 


in Beverly Hills to a contem- 
porary condominium in near- 
by Century City. 

With two grown children 
and a career that requires fre- 
quent travel, Livingston pre- 
fers the security and ease of 
apartment living. A couple of 
years ago, however, she de- 
cided to part with her Cen- 
tury City condo in favor of 
“something bigger and more 
dramatic.” She found it in 
a high-rise along the Wil- 
shire Corridor—an unusu- 
ally vertical neighborhood 
(for Los Angeles) that of- 
fers an urbane lifestyle and 
drop-dead views. “I get the 
whole panorama,” Livingston 
exults. “To the west I face 
the Mormon temple and the 
ocean beyond. Straight on, 
through the living room, is a 
view of Century City and the 
airport. And from the mas- 
ter bedroom I get downtown 
L.A. and the mountains.” 

Some of the interior per- 
spectives were less inspiring. 
The ceilings weren’t partic- 
ularly high, the pale wood 
floors lacked character, and 
wainscoting and crown mold- 
ings lent the public rooms 
an unduly traditional aspect. 
Before she did anything else, 
Livingston stripped the mold- 
ings to raise the height of the 
walls and play up the views. 
She distressed the walnut 
floors and gave them a rich, 
chocolaty stain. While she 
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“The living room’s large-scale fur- 
nishings are harmonious with the 
ism R sue Leth qn ony aN 
the designer says. “The shelves, ta- 
ble and piano hold objects and pho- 
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Lert: Portrait of a Young Lady, an 
early-20th-century work by Leopold 
Schmutzler, hangs in the den, which 
the designer “made more intimate 
by closing off a door that led to the 
master bedroom.” Livingston de- 
signed the sofas and covered them in 
a Lee Jofa silk mohair. Ralph Lauren 


Home wool paisley wallcovering. 


was at it, she transformed the 
office adjoining the master 
bedroom into a discrete, ma- 
hogany-trimmed den. 

Livingston jokes about hav- 
ing to do without her own in- 
terior designer—but in truth 
she approached the job much 
as she would any profession- 
al project. She selected a qui- 
et palette (“champagnes and 
earth tones with a touch of 
red for drama”). She used a 
broad range of textures (“mo- 
hairs, velvets, silk, chenille, 
warm, buttery leather”). And 
she designed a few pieces and 
acquired a few more to com- 
plement her favorite Asian 
and European antiques. 

A limestone Thai Buddha 
head that once presided over 
Livingston’s duplex (and sur- 
vived a fall on its nose during 
the 1994 Northridge earth- 
quake) greets visitors from 
atop a mahogany console in 
the entrance hall; the glossy 
black piano that the designer 
has had “forever” invites them 
toward the living room win- 
dows and the skyline beyond. 
A 17th-century Chinese urn 
graces a corner of her dining 
area. And the French country 
armoire enjoys a new lease on 
life in the master bedroom. 

Designers’ own domains 
tend to be creative laborato- 
ries, and Livingston’s is no 
exception. The oversize sofa 
that anchors the richly ap- 
pointed living room? “The 
space needed an extra-long 
sofa, so rather than go out 
and get a new one, I just cut 
my old one in half, added 
a foot to it and re-covered 
it in velvet.” She created a 
stately Regency-style table and 
chairs to dress up the dining 
area and fashioned a large 


ABOVE: Livingston hung 18th-cen- 
tury drawings in the master bed- 
room. “My apartment is not that 
different from what I would do for 
aclient,” she says. “It’s about scale, 
comfort, luxury, taking your time 
and filling the space.” Old World 
Weavers fabric on tufted headboard. 


gilt-edged mirror to ease the 
transition between it and the 
living room. Other walls 
were brought to life with 
early-20th-century oil por- 
traits picked up at auction. 

Livingston’s most recent 
acquisition is an 18th-centu- 
ry head of Mercury that sits 
on a French buffet under the 
gilt mirror. “I love his scale,” 
she says, studying the winged 
messenger’s stone visage. 
“The beauty of the face. It’s 
kind of like having a lover 
who doesn’t talk back.” 

The designer traveled 
throughout Japan early in her 
career, and her rooms con- 
vey an Oriental calm. Her 
bedroom, for example, is a 
serene sanctum, with a Por- 
tuguese mirror on one side of 


the bed amplifying the room’s 
real focal point—the spec- 
tacular views off the balcony. 
“The doors open wide, 
and I have these broad ter- 
races that I live on,” says 
Donna Livingston. “Every 
morning I go outside and 
have breakfast and read the 
paper.” Her work may take 
her out of town 10 days a 
month, but when she’s home, 
the designer insists, she’s 
home. “My time here is my 
most favorite thing. I love 
to sit down with a glass 
of wine and pick up an art 
book. I love to have dinner 
parties—to come up with a 
theme and have a piano play- 
er. We’re all so busy with cell 
phones and PalmPilots, we 
forget the simplicity of sit- 
ting down and having our 
friends around. That’s what 
my home is all about—the 
things and people that I love, 
that have become a part of 
me and grown with me as 
time goes on. This is my sen- 
timental journey.” 1 
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e first thing I want in a house is 
franquillity—both physical and men- 
)” says architect Marco Aldaco, 
who designed a residence for him- 
and his wife, Marta (below), 

in in Guadalajara, Mexico. Opposite: 
The palm patio leads to the main 


entrance, guarded by an iron lion. 



















or Marco Aldaco, one of Mexi- 
co’s finest architects, building a 
home for himself proved to be 
- the toughest project of all. Like 
many of his clients’ residences, whether 
located on the Pacific coast or in the 
semiarid interior, his house strives 
for seemingly contradictory effects: 
tributes to the nation’s Indian and Eu- 
| Topean heritages, the juxtaposition of 
‘symmetry and mystery, and the blurring 
‘Of interior and exterior spaces. The 
‘problem is that Aldaco demands far 
More from a house than his clients ever 
would. “It’s home, workshop, sanctuary,” 





“Nothing in this house is cut by 
machine,” he notes. “It’s all hand- 
made, which makes it sensuous.” 
Ricut: A painted cement staircase 
connecting the garage patio to the 
pergolaed terrace is used as a ser- 
vice entrance. The circa 1900 wood 
barrels are filled with tequila. 





WHIMSICAL TOUCHES MARK AN ARCHITECT’S 
LUSH OASIS OUTSIDE GUADALAJARA 


it 
Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Michael Calderwood 


says the architect. “Most days I don’t 
even leave this place.” 

A good deal of planning went into the 
residence before its construction more 
than a decade ago on the outskirts of Al- 
daco’s native Guadalajara. Though the 
land around his property was largely va- 
cant then, he knew it would soon be oc- 
cupied by the monumental mansions of 
businessmen intent on impressing rela- 
tives, associates and passersby. For his 
own house, Aldaco emphasized discre- 
tion. Set back well behind an outer 
wall, it is all but invisible from the 
street. Higher walls on either side of the 





house blot out the neighbors’ residences. 
“The less attention you attract, the more 
tranquil your life,” says Aldaco. 

An Andalusian-style courtyard to the 
left of the entrance emphasizes the ar- 
chitect’s concern with serenity. The 
1,700-square-foot space is shaded and 
perfumed by orange, lime and lemon 
trees. A fountain burbles quietly and al- 
most unseen, behind large pots of blue- 
flowered agapanthus. In a far corner, 
there are several huge, oval stones, like 
pre-Columbian megaliths, their tops 
carved into shallow birdbaths. “I want 
the garden to reveal its secrets slowly,” 
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he says. It also slowly unveils the ar- 
chitect’s multiple talents. The mega- 
liths turn out to have been chiseled by 
Aldaco himself, who uses part of the 
courtyard as an atelier. On a large work- 
table made of tropical hardwood sit his 
most recent sculptures: a rooster crow- 
ing so intently that its eyes are shut 
tight, a bull so profoundly asleep that 
it has lost its menace, and other amus- 
ing renditions from Mexican folklore, 
which he sells to collectors or places 
in new clients’ homes. 

Beyond the courtyard, past a tur- 
quoise-painted wrought iron gate, is a 
65-foot-long corridor leading to the 
front door. The corridor, lined with tall 
palm trees and red azaleas, mimics the 
allée of a Spanish colonial hacienda. It 
also serves as a display area for other Al- 
daco sculptures—large metal, ceramic 
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and stone renditions of tortoises, birds, 
jaguars and other pre-Columbian ani- 
mal subjects. But once inside the front 
door, visitors are greeted by six-foot- 
tall, semiabstract iron sculptures of 
Knights Templars, medieval military- 
religious crusaders. 

The floors in most of the house are 
of cement covered with a grayish-blue 
layer of rubberized paint that gives 
the surface both gloss and traction. Al- 
daco abhors rugs. He’s even etched the 
steps of the staircases with geometric 
pinprick designs that simulate a carpet 
rather than lay down the real thing. “ 
like to walk around barefoot and feel the 
coolness of the floor,” he says. 

The living room is on the second of 
four split levels. At one end of the room, 
a piano and a white-cotton-covered sofa 
are near a four-foot-by-four-foot iron 
































table, designed and cast by Aldaco witht 
gently curved edges. The table’s sur- 
face—an abstract jaguar’s face recalling )} 
an ancient Olmec motif—is rather un-) 
even. “I want guests to be conscious of. 
the table’s design by making them search 
for spaces flat enough to put down their’ 
drinks,” he says. i. 

But what really creates the effect of | 
grandeur is the terrace that begins at} 
the far end of the room and extends)_ 
outward more than 60 feet. Six painted” 
iron columns on either side of the terrace _ 
hold up wood beams. There are more | 
Aldaco stone and ceramic sculptures) 
set between potted shrubs and desert} 
palms. A quiet fountain at the far end of | 
the terrace recalls the water source in| 
the front courtyard. And the glazed- | 
brick floor tiles are the same type used | 
to pave the garage area clearly visible | 



















Opposite: The dining room is “an 
intimate space for no more than 
eight and comfortable for two,” 
explains Aldaco. Around the table 
are chairs carved with jaguars— 
the architect’s favorite motif—and 
rabbits. He designed the gilt cen- 


terpiece and animal figurines. 


“| grew up ina culture of bare necessities 
and basic elements—drought, rain, 
heat, cold. That’s how | learned to build 
always conscious of natural elements 
and of the local environment.” 


Lert: “I took full advantage of natu- 
ral light and ventilation,” the archi- 
tect says of his bedroom. The stairs 
access two terraces. BELOW: Book- 
shelves and a headboard made of 
whitewashed cement—an Aldaco sig- 
nature—anchor the airy space. Blue 
rubberized paint covers the floor. 






























































Ricut: The terrace off the living 
room “is another place for contem- 
plation and solitude,” says Aldaco, 
who often sketches or sips tequila 
at the table. A cluster of marble 
eggs is at right. BELow: Pre-Colum- 
bian drawings and sculptures in- 
spired Aldaco’s design of the ceram- 
ic fish on the stone bench. 


just below the terrace. In fact, the ter- 
race serves as a roof over Aldaco’s sports 
cars and luxury sedans, which share 
space with barrels of tequila specially 
distilled for the architect. 

To the right of the living room is the 
dining room. The square wood table 
can comfortably seat eight but is also in- 
timate enough for Aldaco and his wife, 
Marta, to dine alone. The backs of the 
chairs, designed by the architect, display 
rabbits that sprout wings and fly away 
just as packs of jaguars are about to 
pounce. The windows, defined by the 
turquoise iron muntins used through- 
out the house, overlook the garage area. 
From this vantage point, Aldaco’s paint- 
ings (mostly semiabstract renditions of 
animals) are visible on the garage wall 
and on an easel leaning under the shade 
of a tree on the patio. For the architect, 
even the most practical space—a park- 
ing area—should be aesthetic. “It’s at- 
tractive enough to use as a patio during 
big fiestas,” he says. 

The architect’s bedroom is on the 
highest level of the house. The bed’s 
platform and headboard and the book- 
shelves along the wall are all made of 
whitewashed cement—a trademark in 
Aldaco residences. The main source of 
artificial light is supplied by a tall 
bronze lamp, forged by the architect, 
with turtles at its base and ants crawl- 
ing up its stem. At one end of the room, 
two white sofas face each other next 
to a small fireplace. 

During the day Aldaco uses heavy 
wood shutters on the windows on two 
sides of the room to control light and 

continued on page 290 
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wanted a romantic 18th-centu- 

ry atmosphere,” designer Diane 
Burn (above) says of her Manhattan 
penthouse. RiGuT: A set of balloon- 
back chairs surrounds the dining 
table, which doubles as a library ta- 
ble. The bouillotte lamp, the tulipiere 
ind the bronze are 18th century. 








Opposite: “I used decorative wall 
painting and rich fabrics to estab- 
ish a soft mood in the living room,” 
ays Burn. The low table, witha 
stone capital base, is paired with an 
i8th-century Venetian sofa. At left 
sa Louis XVI armchair. An Au- 
sson tapestry serves as a rug. 












Burn 


A DESIGNER’S FRENCH TWIST FOR 
HER NEW YORK APARTMENT 


Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Durston Saylor 


he world outside 

Diane Burn’s apart- 

ment on Manhat- 

tan’s Upper East 
Side is strictly 21st-century 
New York. Double-parked 
trucks clog the streets, taxi- 
cabs honk and play dodgem, 
and pedestrians skitter across 
at the risk of their lives when 
green Walk signs suddenly 
flash red Don’t Walk. 

The world inside the de- 
signer’s apartment is nicely 
described by the most famous 
lines of the Symbolist poet 
Charles Baudelaire: “There, 
all is order and beauty / luxury, 
calm, and voluptuousness.” 

“T admire designers who are 
versatile, but I’m like a com- 
poser whose works you can al- 
ways recognize,” Burn says. “I 














have a signature look. I’m not 
able to do contemporary or 
Asian or early American. I stick 
with 18th-century and 19th- 
century European romantic.” 

Burn went to see 120 apart- 
ments before buying a four- 
room penthouse with ceilings 
that are 10% feet high. “I’ve led 
a gypsy life, and I’ve decorat- 
ed my way through it for my- 
self and for clients,” she says. 

Burn grew up in Salt Lake 
City, moved to San Francisco 
and has lived in Italy and 








France, “where I’ve been 
spoiled by ceilings that are 16 
feet high. I ruled out places 
with low ceilings as quickly 
as I ruled out places that were 
dark. This apartment is small, 
but it has a wraparound ter- 
race that doubles its size, and 
it’s filled with light.” 

The apartment's chartreuse 
walls were anything but ro- 
mantic. Easily remedied: Burn 
and artist Joe Salazar glazed 
the walls of every room. 
“Glazing is hard work,” says 
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Burn. “You mix many colors, 
and then you apply them with 
a motion that’s like washing 
walls but a little more com- 
plicated. You do it a hundred 
times.” In the living room 
and bedroom, Burn collabo- 
rated with another artist, Ann 
Aubergonois, on the design 
of the grisaille arabesques 
and vignettes of musical in- 
struments on the walls, which 
Aubergonois painted. 

Over the past 30 years Burn 
has acquired a substantial col- 
lection of French furniture, 
a good deal of it Louis XV 
and Louis XVI. The newly 
glazed walls provided a suffi- 
ciently elegant backdrop for 
her favorite antiques and ob- 
jets d’art. 

In her bedroom are a paint- 
ed wood Louis XVI balda- 
chin and, at the foot of the 
bed, a Louis X VI bench that 
opens up into a commode. 
On the bedside tables she 
has placed a pair of bouillotte 
lamps and other 19th-cen- 
tury French pieces: a terra- 
cotta statue of a girl, a tuli- 
piere and silver picture frames 
that hold photographs of her 
daughter. A Régence armoire 
is used to store Burn’s televi- 
sion and stereo. “It’s a coun- 
try piece,” she remarks. “My 
furniture is whimsical and 
charming. I don’t care for 
heavy formal pieces.” 

The bedroom came with a 
wall of built-in cabinets. Burn 
tore them out so that she 
could create an alcove for a 
19th-century writing table, 
where she sits on a Louis 
XVI cane-back armchair and 
writes letters by hand. “I des- 
perately needed closets, but 
a designer gives up function 


“Mirrors expand the room, giving 
it the illusion of height and space,” 
notes the designer, who added a 
gilded and painted Louis XVI tru- 
meau, flanked by a pair of bronze- 
doré sconces, over the mantel. Two 
painted French armchairs, covered 
in a tattersall fabric, rest on a jute 
carpet, from Stark. 
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Ricut: Burn purchased the apart- 
ment for its wraparound terrace, 
which includes a garden. OpposITe: 
An 18th-century document print 
dominates the master bedroom. A 
19th-century tondo portrait hangs 
near the bed. The silk chair fabric 


is from Scalamandré. 
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f for beauty,” she says. “I have 

‘asumptuous bedroom for re- 
Jaxing and sleeping.” 

At either end of the largest 
ow of living room windows, 
Burn has placed French wood 
columns with tole Corinthi- 
san capitals. “They’re my best 
friends,” she says. “They’ve 
Deen everywhere with me for 
over three decades. They age 
ell, they travel weli, and 
ey don’t talk back.” 

Burn says she didn’t have 
o make a single purchase 
for her latest apartment. 
Other favorite pieces of fur- 
iture and objects have ac- 
ompanied her from country 
to country: a double-tiered 
19th-century French ram’s- 


BeELow: Artist Ann Aubergonois 
created the apartment's grisaille ara- 
besques, including those in the bed- 
room alcove, where Burn writes 
letters at a French table. Above the 
table is an 18th-century trumeau. 
Old World Weavers fabrics are on 
the lyreback chair and the armchair. 





head table, an 18th-century 
bronze figure of a man play- 
ing a mandolin, and an 18th- 
century French terra-cotta 
bust. “I love being surround- 
ed by beautiful things,” she 
says. “I enjoy being home 
and having dinners here for 
six or eight friends. I shy 
away from big events.” 
There are two mirrors in 
the living room. Mirrors are 
a Burn signature. “They’re 
magical,” she explains. “They 
do so many wonderful things 
to a room. They set a play- 
ful theme.” Burn also regards 
candles as necessities. “Can- 
dlelight is soft and flattering,” 
she notes. She loves the sun- 
light that streams in from 


“This apartment is small, but it 
has a terrace that doubles its size, 
and it’s filled with light.” 


the terrace, but she is partial 
to the apartment after dark, 
when the candles are aglow. 
The living room is almost 
as pale as the bedroom. There 
is jute carpeting throughout 
the apartment (“It’s softer than 
sisal,” she says), but part of the 
living room floor is covered 
with an Aubusson tapestry. 
“Jute was too rustic for the 
room,” she says. “Sometimes 
it’s one final touch that makes 
a room work. In my living 


room, it’s the Aubusson tap- 
estry used as an area rug.” 
“Pretty feminine” is Diane 
Burn’s description of most of 
the apartments she designs. 
“That probably limits my 
client base,” she says. “I de- 
sign for myself. Men might 
not choose these environ- 
ments for themselves, but they 
adore being in them. I’ve been 
married three times to three 
wonderful men. They loved 
the homes I created.” 0 
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RUSSELL ABRAHAM 


ea Ranch, a linear com- 

munity that extends 10 

miles along a rugged 

stretch of the Sonoma 
County coastline in Northern 
California, was begun as an 
idealistic experiment in the 
mid-1960s. A visionary devel- 
oper, Alfred Boeke, of Oceanic 
Properties, commissioned a 
team of consultants, including 
the landscape architecture firm 
of Lawrence Halprin and As- 
sociates, to draw up a master 
plan that would respond to 
the wild beauty of the site. Jo- 
seph Esherick designed model 
houses, but it was Berkeley- 
based Moore, Lyndon, Turn- 
bull and Whitaker (MUTW) 
that created the first, iconic 
building of Sea Ranch. Con- 
dominium I evoked pictur- 
esquely massed farm build- 
ings, using rough redwood 
siding and roofs that were 
pitched to deflect high winds. 
Few of the houses that fol- 
lowed matched the strength 
and simplicity of this land- 
mark, which has weathered 
almost to black and has be- 


Lert: “The most important aspect 
of sustainability is site placement,” 
says architect Buzz Yudell (top, with 
his wife, Tina Beebe). Their red- 
wood-and-glass house at Sea Ranch 
on the Northern California coast 
“occupies and mediates the span be- 
tween the meadow and the ocean.” 




















“We configured the structure in a 
one-room-deep array so that all ar- 
eas have multiple exposures, opti- 
mizing daylight and ventilation. It’s 
like a single great room, with bays 
to expand the space or provide a 
sense of intimacy.” Top: A window 
seat looks out to the rock garden. 


Asove: “The northeast-facing 
courtyard catches the morning sun 
while screening out strong prevail- 
ing winds,” Yudell notes. “A ‘riv- 
erbed’ of beach glass and stones, 
surrounded by mossy mounds and 
a variety of native grasses, figura- 
tively runs through the house.” 


come an integral part of the 
landscape. 

Buzz Yudell, a principal in 
the Santa Monica, California, 
firm Moore Ruble Yudell, and 
his wife, architectural colorist 
Tina Beebe, spent many hap- 
py days as guests in Charles 
Moore’s condo at Sea Ranch 
—the place where the peri- 
patetic architect felt most at 


home. They rented a neigh- 

boring apartment before find- | 
ing a site with a clear view of | 
the ocean across the long | 


grass of a commons but with | 
more privacy and protection | 
from the wind than those | jy, 
bordering the cliff-top path. | 

“We wanted to think about | 
it slowly—that’s part of the | 
pleasure of building—and not | 





to break ground until we knew 
exactly what we wanted to do 
there,” says Yudell. After sev- 
eral years of reflection, they 
created a house that incorpo- 
rates many of the principles 
that guided MLTW but has 
its own distinct character. 
“My idea of luxury is a small 
house on a large lot—liv- 
ing lightly on the land,” says 
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Beebe. “We agreed that we 
didn’t want the traditional Sea 
Ranch post-and-beam house 
with exposed-fir interior walls 
and concrete floors. We did 
want warmth, woodsiness and 
bounced light, and a house 
that was big enough to stay in 
for more than a weekend but 
smaller and more informal 
than our house in Malibu.” 








The product of their dis- 
cussions and Yudell’s sketches 
is a cubistic, redwood-faced 
compound in which every 
room is lit from at least two 
sides and opens onto a court- 
yard or to the covered porch 
that links the living areas and 
guest room. Pitched corru- 
gated-metal roofs slope south 
toward the ocean and the 





An exposed-beam ceiling crowns 
the guest room, which is located in 
the southeast corner fronting the 
sea. “Its windows are composed to 
capture views and to celebrate the 
movement and wash of light, while 
walls of integrally colored plaster 
correspond to the landscape.” 


wind, modulating the sun. The 
slope also effects an alterna- 
tion between soaring and snug 
interiors, while tall windows 
on the northern and eastern 

walls admit abundant light. 
As you drive up to the house 
from the northeast, its facade 
seems as bare as the side of a 
barn, but it unfolds and chang- 
es dramatically as you move 
around it. Like the original 
Condominium, it suggests a 
cluster rather than a single 
building, but the historicism 
of the 1960s has been abstract- 
ed and pared down. In con- 
trast to their Malibu villa, 
which was inspired by Tus- 
can farmhouses, the couple’s 
new residence is northern in 
spirit, evoking the spare, tac- 
tile wood dwellings of Scan- 
dinavia and Japan. Yudell cites 
a phrase that the architects 
at MLTW were fond of—“to 
merge and mark”—as he ex- 
plains his strategy for fitting 
the building into the land- 
scape. “Harmony was the 
goal,” he says, “a matter of 
connecting to the land and the 
light. The house collects space, 
nestles down and reaches up. 
The bays that are carved out of 
the exterior walls allow you to 
feel that you're inside and out 
at the same time. We want- 
ed to have different kinds of 
spaces but maintain the clarity 
of the original concept. Sim- 
plicity overlaid with richness.” 
Horizontal boards above 
the exposed-concrete base 
complement the vertical sid- 
ing, which was oiled and sealed 
but has already begun to turn 
silver. Windows are placed to 
pull in light and take full ad- 
vantage of vistas, and their 
asymmetry plays off the irreg- 
continued on page 291 
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The couple’s residence is northern in 
spirit, evoking the spare, tactile wood 
dwellings of Scandinavia and Japan. 
“Harmony was the goal,” says Yudell. . 





“The elevations are both distinct and 
related, yielding a shifting sculptural 
reading,” says Yudell. “The board- 
formed concrete foundation and 
horizontal wood siding connect the 
house to the land and play against 
the dominant vertical siding and 
corrugated-metal roof. There are 
dynamic dialogues going on.” 
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RESCUING AN 18TH-CENTURY 
LISBON APARTMENT 





Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 





JIM MCHUGH 








Top: Robert Garcia (above), a furni- 
ture designer and the antiques buy- 
er for—as well as the principal of— 
Therien & Co. in San Francisco, 
discovered and restored a late-18th- 
century apartment with original 
interiors, situated in the embassy dis- 
trict of historic Lisbon, Portugal. 
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Ricut: He uncovered original fres- 
coes in the living room, which pro- 
vide a backdrop for a 19th-century 
Spanish mortar and a collection of 
3rd-to-4th-century bronze Roman 
masks and bosses on a mahogany ta- 
ble. Upholstered armchairs surround 
a 19th-century limestone capital. 









































































ne fine autumn 

morning several 

years ago Robert 

Garcia, a San Fran- 
cisco—based furniture design- 
er and the antiques buyer for, 
and the principal of, Therien 
& Co., walked out of a Lisbon 
hotel planning to take a brief 
stroll and returned instead 
with one of the great finds of 
his career. It wasn’t a piece of 
museum-quality furniture, a 
priceless painting or some 
rare objet d’art Garcia had 
discovered but rather a whole 
apartment—an 18th-century 
set piece that time and fate 





and the wrecker’s ball had left 
miraculously intact, or almost. 
“When I happened upon the 
building, workmen were in 
the process of ripping out the 
interior,” recalls Garcia. “It 
was as if I were witnessing a 
crime being committed. For- 
tunately, they had only gotten 
to the bathroom and kitchen. 
Essentially, I decided I want- 
ed the place then and there, 
and so I managed to put a 
halt to their ‘renovation’!” 
At first, Garcia could not 
believe either his eyes or his 
luck. What had survived for 


more than two centuries, as if 


in a vacuum, was extraordi- 
nary: fir floors, glass panes, 
hinges and hardware, French 
doors and shutters, decorative 
tiles, terrace pavement and a 
detail or two still to be uncov- 
ered. A collector would have 
to invest incalculable time and 
resources to accumulate the 
elements to make up such a 
genuine interior—and here it 
was, virtually untouched and 
unnoticed. “The whole town 
house had been given to the 
daughter of an aristocratic 
family as her dowry,” Garcia 
explains. “It was intended as a 
rental property that would 








ABOVE: The living room’s 18th-cen- 
tury gilt-and-crystal chandeliers 
complement the circa 1790 giltwood 
Gustavian console and mirror. The 
circa 1810 Swedish commode and 
Neoclassical demilune console, left, 
are birchwood. The giltwood arm- 
chairs are Swedish. 


always provide her with an} \ 


\ 


\ 


independent income. What- | 


ever changes were made over 
the centuries were minimal.” 

Garcia opted to respect 
what destiny had preserved, 


and he resisted altering the. 


apartment's original layout | 


or any of its decorative de- | 
tails. Tiles were repaired, the | 


hardware fixed and polished, |} 


the floors stripped and treat-_ 
ed, and the windows caulked 


with the utmost care. It was, 


above all, a project of pains- 
taking restoration. And then, 


while repairing the walls in 


the living room, workers dis- }} 


Opposite: A set of Neoclassical 
brass-inlaid mahogany chairs, cov- 
ered in silk from Scalamandré, join 
around tilt-top table, set with por- 
celain, in the dining room. A circa 


1810 Swedish birchwood commode |) 


is at left. The 18th-century granite 
obelisk is from Portugal. 
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Garcia could not believe his eyes or his luck. What had survived for 






























covered evidence of painting 
beneath plaster. “Initially, we 
only noticed a trace or two of 
color,” says Garcia, “but as the 
plaster was removed, the mu- 
Tals were revealed: Neoclas- 
sical figures, garlands, faux 
moldings and delicate land- 
scapes, all circa 1790 and all 
perfectly preserved due to 
the layer of plaster.” 

For all of Garcia’s love of 
Lisbon and the locals—and it 
has been a longtime affair— 
he is less taken with the tradi- 
tional Portuguese aesthetic. 
It’s a very Baroque sensibili- 
ty,” he says, “and my natural 
clination is for a cleaner, 
sparer look.” When it came 
time to choose furniture, Gar- 
cia remained true to period, 
selecting pieces from the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, 
but he looked farther north for 
spiration, mostly to Scan- 
dinavia and the Baltic. In the 
iving room, all of the princi- 
pal furniture is from either 
Sweden or the Baltic, includ- 
ing the mahogany center table 
and the Gustavian giltwood 
chairs, console and mirror. 
The single Portuguese ele- 
ment is a fragment of a 14th- 
entury limestone statue. 
Similarly, the dining room/ 
study displays Danish an- 
ques, such as the magnificent 
18th-century secretary and a 
set of Baltic Neoclassical ma- 
hogany armchairs. “I love the 
period of Scandinavian and 
Baltic Neoclassical because 
e furniture is minimal, al- 
most contemporary in style, 
and I wanted the apartment’s 
original interior details to take 
center stage,” Garcia explains. 
Like other designers with 
pieds-a-terre in Europe, Gar- 
cia found himself occasionally 
diverting a piece of furniture 
or an object purchased on a 
Duying trip to his Lisbon 


apartment, when formerly all 
of his finds would have made 
their way to his showroom or 
the house of a client. Such was 
the case with the 18th-centu- 
ry polychrome canopy and 
bed and the Louis X V beech- 
wood-and-cane armchairs that 
he acquired in France and 
promptly installed in the 
guest room. “Ah, but how 
I’ve earned it,” he insists. “I’ve 
been crisscrossing Europe for 
clients for years, and mine is 
but a modest pied-a-terre.” 


Robert Garcia had always 
been taken with Lisbon be- 
cause it seemed a provincial 
capital, 50 years behind the 
times. But never did he expect 
to come upon a space suspend- 
ed in the 18th century, much 
less to live in it. “It’s the sort 
of thing that happens when 
youre in a place that was once 
the end of the known world,” 
he says. “Here, time unfolds 
at a very slow, measured pace, 
and that’s a luxury that’s in- 
creasingly hard to find.” 0 


more than two centuries, as if in a vacuum, was extraordinary. 





Axsove: A candlelit staircase, with a 
metal balustrade, leads from the 
dining room to the terrace, which 
Garcia uses as an outside dining area 
and a place to entertain guests. Col- 
ored 18th-century tiles on one of 
the walls frame a 19th-century mar- 
ble dolphin fountain. 


Opposite: Garcia purchased a Lou- 
is XVI carved and painted bed in 
Portugal and placed it in the guest 
room, which is adjacent to the liv- 
ing room. The 18th-century bal- 
dachin is from France, as is the 
painted and bronze-patinated Neo- 
classical-style gueridon. 









































n the Hollywood of the 

mid-1950s, designer and 

architect Paul Laszlo 

needed no introduction. 
[f you were an actor or a pro- 
ducer or an industry hanger- 
on of a certain stripe, you 
likely either lived in, partied 
at or coveted a Laszlo home. 
Cary Grant had one, as did 
Barbara Hutton and Fritz 
Lang. If luxurious residences 
were not your passion, per- 
haps you frequented one of 
his high-class shops—from a 
small chain of shoe stores to 
Bullocks Wilshire—or his fa- 
mous Rodeo Room at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, a space, 
like much of Laszl6’s work, in 
which modern was not an an- 
tonym for plush. “The main 











Lert: Hungarian-born modernist 
architect and designer Paul Laszlo 
in the mid-1940s at his Beverly Hills 
house. BELow Lert: A gate marked 
the secondary entrance to his Brent- 
wood residence, remodeled in the 
1950s and considered a showcase of 
contemporary California design. 


thing was that his furniture 
was comfortable,” Julius Shul- 
man, the celebrated architec- 
tural photographer and Laszl6 
colleague, remembers. “You 
could actually sit in his chairs 
without squirming around.” 

That bottom-line insis- 
tence on comfort helped to 
put the Hungarian émigré at 
the top of the high-life short 
list very soon after his arrival 
in Beverly Hills. In Europe 
he had been no stranger to 
the drawing room graces of 
the culture then in violent 
eclipse—he had studied in 
Stuttgart and worked for an 
elite clientele there and in 
Vienna, Munich and Paris 
before fleeing to America— 
and his work carried those 
sybaritic values from the Old 
World to the New. 

He found a ready market 
in a city eager for new ex- 
pressions of timeless charms. 
As in the early residential 
work of Mies van der Rohe, 
one of his heroes, Laszl6 did 
not shy away from indulging 
in rich stone or wood. But 
Miesian severity and rigor 
were never his things. For 
floors, walls or upholstered 
pieces, he would specify lav- 
ish textiles in daring color 
combinations; big gestures— 
an endless settee, a translucent 
glass screen—would be bal- 
anced by the deployment of 
delicately crafted lamps. And 
he designed them all. Crucial- 
ly, he insisted on complete 
control, refusing any commis- 
sion that he could not take 
from soup to nuts with the 
resources of his small office. 

“He would never leave a 
house until he felt it was 
properly accessorized,” his 
son Peter Laszlo says. Or, as 
Julius Shulman puts it: “Peo- 
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The main entrance fagade was dis- | 
tinguished by its varying materials 
and textures. A Palos Verdes stone 
wall merged with a ribbed metal 
Oo een m enh icenlmeCerueni tel 
a slatted wood garage door. Lasz- 
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ABOVE: Laszl0’s wife, Maxine, op- 
erates the pulley system that her 
husband designed for transporting : a 
groceries and deliveries at the sec- WY \ aes EL Eee 
ondary entrance. BELOw: The kitch- 
en, paneled in wood-grain Formica, 
had the modern conveniences that 
Paul Laszl6 had a passion for. 





Floor-to-ceiling windows and slid- 
ing-glass doors and walls through- 
out the house integrated the interi- 
or and exterior spaces. RIGHT: The 
living room looks onto the court- 
yard dining area off the kitchen. 
Laszlo designed all of the furniture, 
just as he did for his commissions. 




























ple would hire him, go to Eu- 
rope and come back six or} 
nine months later to find the@y 

paintings on the wall, the toi- } 
let paper on the roller andj 
the slippers by the bed. Theg 
house was ready to go.” 

The flagship for Laszlo’sy® 

comprehensive vision of Los 

Angeles style was his own 
residence, a single-level, four- 
bedroom pavilion in Brent- 
wood. The house, which} 
wrapped around three sides 
of a large court, was built in 
1947. Due to the persistent} 
effects of wartime shortages | 
—steel was still scarce—it} 
was built of wood, which did | 
not allow for the soaring, f 
generously glazed indoor- 

outdoor spaces that Laszlo | 
favored for California living. : y 
So in 1953 he subjected the |i 


house to a comprehensive ren- | 
































The courtyard, extending from the 
living room, at right, with the fire- 
place, and the dining room, at left. 
WAS et RiCco mye (coe ye uct 
ee Ne Roun aura 
the interior of the house. Black-ter- 
razzo flooring contrasts with Lasz- 
16’s white-vinyl-covered cushions. 

















ovation (see Architectural Di- 
gest, Volume XV, Number 4). 

The heart of the reimag- 
ined house was an outdoor 
room on one side of the 
courtyard, a deep west-facing 
space sheltered by a sheet- 
metal roof that rested on 
four Y-shaped steel columns. 
Entering the house under 
a similarly daring portico 
on the stone-walled front 
facade, one passed imme- 
diately into this court and, 
beyond the round pool, 
approached the centerpiece 
space, themed in black and 
white. Over the polished sur- 
face of black terrazzo, a sim- 
ple constellation of Laszlo’s 
furniture—white benches, 
black-and-white chairs and 
tables—hovered on their ele- 
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gant steel-pipe legs. The din- 
ing and living rooms abutted 
this outdoor space, and all 
three could be run together 
by opening a series of full- 
height sliding-glass walls. 
According to Peter Laszlo, 
the house was used frequent- 
ly for the kind of meandering 
garden parties for which it 
seems tailor-made. He re- 
members seeing Ronald Rea- 
gan and Marilyn Monroe (who 
was a friend of Laszld’s wife, 
actress Maxine Fife) and other 
stars too numerous to count. 

At quieter times, or when 
weather forced them inside, 
the family would gather in 
the living room, a long, high 
space with several eronpines 


brought together by acres of 


wall-to-wall carpet. The fo- 


cal point of the living room 
was an almost brutal traver- 
tine mantel, one of the few 
features retained from Lasz- 
16’s first pass on the house. 
The dining room centered 
on a similar device: an elabo- 
rate indoor barbecue with a 
surround of red brick built 
into a wall of perfect white 
tile. In the adjoining kitchen, 
monolithic wood-grain-ve- 
neered Formica and stainless- 
steel accents created another 
bold effect. And in the corner, 
over a breakfast table, hung 
one of the few non-Laszl6 
objects in the house: a Ball 
clock by George Nelson. 
Nelson was a supporter of 
Laszl6’s, and he wrote the 
introduction to a book on 
Laszl6’s work. In it, he con- 



























In the center of the courtyard, off- 
set by grouped seating areas and 
landscaped islands, was a round pool. | 
The pool and the textured wall soft- | 
en the angular nature of the house 

and the furnishings. The master bed-|} 
room is secreted behind the cur- 
tained window at far right. 
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trasted the designer’s workif 
with the “extreme trend”} 
in midcentury modernism—} 
the trend that we see most} 
often revived today. “Men 
like Laszl6...whose clients} 
generally refused to accept} 
the glorification of economy, 
pursued a...merger of quali- 
ties of the old and the new,” 
Nelson wrote. “Essentially, I} 
think, they were men who] P 
liked to live luxuriously and f 
who preferred clients with | 


similar tastes.” 0 * 
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Good Cuban Take | 


My Gresley 


Rea ae Via Ja deal 
Founder of Architecture for Humanity, bringing 
architects together to design shelter for refugees 
and AIDS clinics for African doctors. 
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x feainbathe at home. 


Be Cra teyectCetts Yas | / 
the easiest, healthiest, 


most relaxing way to erentters 





ae arsceet tl your Fis 


No, you don't have to move to Tahiti. 
As a matter of fact, you don’t even have 
to leave your home. All it takes is the 
installation of a Steamist steambath in 
Wells existing bath . . . transforming it 
into your own private Shangri-La. 
With the simple push of a button, 
Steamist will dissolve 
away the stress of the 

day and relax your mind 
and body like ateVels 
before. You will look and-— 
feel better than you have 
in years. 
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Control for inside the 
bathing area. 
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or visit us at 








® 


REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NYC 212.838.1630, FAX 718.712.6783, 800.221.6783 
WWW.BRUETON.COM, EMAIL: BRUETON@AOL.COM 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DANIA * DENVER * HOUSTON ¢ LAS VEGAS 


LOS ANGELES e MIAMI ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEW YORK e¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO # SCOTTSDALE 
SEATTLE * WASHINGTON DC ¢ TORONTO * LONDON * MOSCOW # COLOGNE e PARIS 


RITZ 


DESIGNED BY STANLEY JAY FRIEDMAN 








| How long do you have to drive to see 25 Welsh dressers? 





| Only as long as it takes you to get to Mill House 
| of Woodbury. 








Hh | At Mill House we believe in freedom of choice — and we put our philosophy into 
| | practice. In our 17 showrooms you’ll find Welsh dressers, secretaries, dining tables, 

| desks, sideboards, armoires and chests of drawers in such abundance that once you dis- 
| cover us, you'll wonder why you ever bothered to shop anywhere else.. 


i} | Mill House Antiques 


i 
| 
| 
AND GARDENS OF WOO Dn UR 





1964 THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OF CHOICE 2002 





| | 1068 Main Street North, Woodb.\y, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 www.millhouseantiques-ct.com 


| You'll find us about four 1 iles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
| Tuesday but open every orher day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 











Perrin & Rowe produces the finest collection of faucets and accessories for the bath, shower and kitchen. 
Some of the most prestigious hotels, resorts and private residences in England, America and 


around the world feature Perrin & Rowe. 


Perrin & Rowe is brought to you exclusively by ROHL, providing readily available inventory, technical support 


and customer service through its network of displaying decorative plumbing and hardware showrooms. 
ROHL partners with Perrin & Rowe to produce faucets, shower valves and bathroom accessories 


that comply with American installation and code standards. 


Call, or visit www.rohlhome.com to request a complete catalog and locate your nearest showroom. 


59 Sunland Lane, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 - (714) 557-1933 - Fax (714) 557-8635 - New York Metro « San Francisco OO 5 ‘ L 


in & Rowe isa registered trademark of Avilion Ltd., London, England www.rohlhome.com The Experience of Authentic Luxury™ 
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Our exclusive collection of BAGUES sconces and chandeliers 
is now available through our showrooms. 


AGOSTIN 


Flagship Location — 808 Broadway (11th St.) * New York, NY 10003 * (212) 533-3355 * FAX: (212) 477-4128 2 
Showroom at the D&D Bldg — 979 Third Avenue, Suite 1502 * New York, NY 10022 * (212) 421-8820 * FAX: (212) 421-8826 
Look for our new showroom in the DCOTA Building * 1855 Griffin Road, Suite C-312 * Dania Beach, FL 33004 * (954) 926-3636 
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Turn your face 


to the sun and 


the shadows 


fall behind you. 


Maori Proverb 


ZEN Associates, Inc. 


BXey1 (0) 0 ANA at 

Washington D.C. 
1.800.834.6654 
www.zenassociates.com 





Landscape architecture, design, planning and construction for residential & commercial properties worldwide. 



















The finest motors 
and control 
systems for 

interior window 

treatments 


Motorize: 
Draperies, Roller Shades, 
Duette® Shades, 
Pleated Shades, Roman Shades, 
Wood Blinds, Vertical Blinds 





Available through Architects and 


|, | 10301 Jefferson Boulevard, Ct fice eee 
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7.410.658.3126 
www.budji.com 
ATLANTA Ainsworth-Noah * BEACHWOOD Design 
BOSTON Devon Services * CANADA Primavera * CHICAGO Kirk B 
_ LOS ANGELES Christopher | an 
&YV DANIA BEACH Design West « BOSTON Leni’s a‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS Gene Smiley * PHILADELPHI. SAN FRANCISCO Enid Ford Atelier » SCOTTSDALE McNamara & 4 
PORTLAND Stephen E. Earls * WASHINGTON DC DALLAS, HOUSTON The Hargett Showrooms * MANILA B at Home * MADRID Kawayan 


C S [Designs 


Fine Leather Furniture 


custom avanaste || The New Vanguard in Wallpaper 


315 E. 91st St NY * T. 212.410.2083 
402 W 40th St New York NY « T. 212.239.0362 www.tyler-hall.com 


ATLANTA Renfroe * CHICAGO Summer Hill LOS ANGELES Christopher Norman * NEW YORK Carleton V * BOSTON Davison 
DALLAS Currents * LOS ANGELES Christopher Norman * MIAMI Protomaster WASHINGTON DC Duncan Huggins Perez * ATLANTA Grizzel & Mann 


} i ; MINNEAPOLIS Josin Baker * CHICAGO Summer Hill 
SAN FRANCISCO .Sheare:& Window <SEATIEE Wayne Martin DALLAS, HOUSTON Walter Lee Culp * DANIA BEACH Variations * MONTREAL Crescendo 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH 


CHRISTOPHER NORMAN 
Pacific Design Center * Los Angeles * Suite B-396 * T.310 854 3838 F.310 854 3841 





























www.davidfrancisfurnitul 





Showing at High Point Market 
Lynn Courtade Showroom MS #M47 


SWIMMING POOLS ~ SPAS ~ HOT TUBS S&S 4 
FOUNTAINS ~ BENCHES ~ TABLE TOPS > yo r for det 
KITCHENS ~ FLOORS ~ WALL MURALS 1-888-905 












worthy of The Louvre, 
The Prado and The Met. 


‘Fortunately, our Showrooms 
are more Conveniently % 


Located. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 


The Billiard Connection; : Chee Champion Billiards, Baltimore-Washington; Billiards and Barstools, Dallas-Ft. Worth; Showcase Billiards, Denver 
Saffron Billiards; Detroit; The Billiard Factory, Houston; Jay Orner and Sons, Indianapolis; Quintessentials, Los Angeles 
Pool Tables Plus, New York Metro; Florida Billiards, Orlando-Tampa; Monarch Billiards, Philadelphia; West Penn Billiards, Pittsburgh 
. : Hallmark Billiards, Toronto; Paradise Bay, Vancouver-Calgary 


“AMF Billiards & Games, 106 Lyford Street, Bland, MO 65014 - Tel 800-325-0087 © 2002 AME Billiards & Games 
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Selected Offerings 


SONOMA, CA WINE COUNTRY 

20+ spectacular acres. Stunning new 6,000+ 
sa. ft. gated Mediterranean-style compound 
including 2-bedroom guest house. Valley views, 
pool. $2,795,000. #AD0081307. San Francisco 
Brokerage, Ginger Martin, 415.296.2232 


A 2 AP 


PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO CASA AZUL 
5 suites, a media room, an infinity pool, and a 
Jacuzzi are just some of the amenities of this 
spectacular setting. 15 minutes from airport. 
#AD1031455. Pacific Estates, Raul Villalpando, 
52.322.22.30565 





LA JOLLA, CA STEPS TO THE SAND 
Sophisticated oceanfront Santa Barbara-style 
home. Superb finishes, stunning views, and 
fabulous amenities. 2 separate guest suites. 
$11,700,000. #AD1031265. The Willis Allen 
Company, 800.459.4033 


PALM BEACH, FL FOUR WINDS Ocean- 
to-lake estate. 300 feet of oceanfront and lake- 
front. Graciously restored. Guest house with 

5 bedrooms and baths. Tennis, pool, dock. 
#AD0071829. Palm Beach Brokerage, 
Elizabeth Schuler, Carol Hickman, 561.659.3555 


CUERNAVACA, MEXICO CITY OF THE 
ETERNAL SPRING On 82,458 sq. ft. of 
beautiful gardens, Villa Lola consists of 4 
bedrooms and 4 baths. Office, cottage, pool, 
caretaker's quarters. #AD1031821. Pacific 
Estates, Raul Villalpando, 52.322.22.30565 
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NEW YORK, NY DOUBLE TOWNHOUSE 
East 60s. Incredible 6-story 41’ designed by a 
renowned architect. 1,300+ sq. ft. living room. 
17,000+ sq. ft. interior, 3,000+ sq. ft. garden. 
#AD0012354. Manhattan Brokerage, Denise 
Lefrak Calicchio, 212.606.7688 


FINANCING AVAILABLE THROUGH: SOTHEBY'S LEHMAN MORTGAGE SERVICES 877.672.6147 


North American Headquarters | SOTHEBYSREALTY.COM 


38 EAST 61ST STREET NEW YORK, NY 10021 


T 212.606.4100 F 212.606.4199 


Sothebys 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


JACKSON HOLE, WY FOUR SEASONS 
Luxurious penthouse and slope-side homes. 
Borders Grand Teton and Yellowstone National 
Parks. Spacious floor plans. #ADO142046. 
Jackson Hole Brokerage, Christian or Amy 
Andersen, 800.570.6925 


LA JOLLA, CA 464 PROSPECT Exauisite 
new villas, a block from the ocean. Superb 
craftsmaship, state-of-the-art conveniences. 
Valet service, wine tasting room, lap pool, exer- 
cise room, entertainment deck. #AD1030229. 
The Willis Allen Company, 800.459.4033 


Ts nd 


HILLSBORO BEACH, FL OCEAN TO 
INTRA-COASTAL Elegant 5-bedroom villa. 
Modernism and Santa Fe-inspired architecture 
blended. Pool. $7,450,000. #AD1021430. 
Premier Estate Properties, Inc., D’Angelo/ 
Liguori, 561.394.7700 
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DABBLE S 


MICHAEL JANSEN STUDIO INTERNATIONAL 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SEATTLE 


T: 866-203-1501 F: 866-203-1568 E: sales@mjsworld.com 
www.MJSworld.com 





You think you can win Donald 


back by redecorating the place? 


Well, he’s always been a pushover 


for decorative hardware. 


DECORATIVE HARDWARE, 
FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES 


315 EAST 62ND STREET, NEW YORK NY 10021 
212.838.2214 OPEN: MON-FRI 9-5 
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that the finest wicker furniture in the world 
is manufactured in the greatest city in the world...New York. 


Manufacturing Cane-Wicker-Rattan Furniture for over one hundred years. 


BIELECKY BROTHERS, INC. 


979 Third Ave © Suite 911 © New York, NY 10022 © 212-753-2355 e fax: 212-751-9369 e factory: 718 - 424 - 4764 


vww.bielecky.com * bbrothersi@aol.com 
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VISION OF DURALEE® FABRICS, LTD. CORP. HQ: 1775 FIFTH AVE., BAY SHORE, NY 11706 1.800.387.2533 FAX: 1.800; VL 


WROOMS: D&D BUILDING, NEW YORK * ADAC, ATLANTA * BOSTON DESIGN CENTER, BOSTON * MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO * DECORATIVE 
DCOTA, DANIA BEACH # MARKET SQUARE TOWER, HIGH POINT * DECORATIVE CENTER, HOUSTON ¢ PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, LOS , 

DESIGN PAVILION, SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON DESIGN CENTER, WASHINGTON, DC , 

THROUGH DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 










The finest collection of antique, 
custom, and contemporary 
pool tables in the world. 





Beautiful Finishes 
Beautiful Mouldings 
Beautiful Hardwoods 


REAL-METAL & MARBLE FINISHES 
from 


00 2a 
« Request Our Catalog ($10) er 
' NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION ; 






“The Griffith” 


Featuring hand-cut 


inlays of ebony, 
rosewood, maple 


and mahogany. 


Created for you, 
by hand, one at 


a time 


oe 


al 


Architects, designers and connoisseurs 


of the game have been acquiring the - 


oa | 


finest pool tables in the world from us 
for 80 years. Call for our new °35 limited 


edition 88 page catalog of handcrafted g 


eae ee deliver and install ~ — ; ' , . Ww } | 
NEw YORK CITY 
180025228855 

BILLIARDS www.-blattbilliards.com 


Since 1923 
Beautiful investments to play with... 


Also available through interior designers. 


the FINEST GLASSHOUSES 
|) | MONEY can BUY 


+ : Se re ee You may be forgiven for thinking we're exaggerating. 





CO a ate But, with well over sixty years experience, we believe that 



















no other glasshouse looks or performs quite like a Hartley 
Botanic by Private Garden. 


Available in a range of colours and virtually 





maintenance free, every Hartley Botanic is perfectly 
designed and engineered. 

Each pane of glass is cushioned by PVC in its own frame to 
withstand the severest of weather conditions. 

You may think that such quality comes with an 
exaggerated price tag. But you'll be surprised just how 


little a Hartley Botanic costs. 





APPROVED BY THE 


ys.a ROYAL 
HARTLEY BOTANIC PERI 


nae 





Private Garden Greenhouse Systems 
For Further Details Call 1-413-566-0277 www.private-garden.com 


Private Garden, Div. of HSS Inc, PO Box 600, 
36 Commercial Drive, Hampden, MA 01036 





Columns « Planters e Fire Place Mantels e¢ Balustrades « Mouldings 





Rosado & Group, Inc. 


Natural Stone Design 


Door Mouldingse Window Surrounds e Fountains e Medallions «Flooring e Coping e Bricks e Pavers 


Showroom - Office & Warehouse 
7400 N.W. 7th Street Suite 109 Miami, Fl 33126 Visit us: www.rosadonaturalstone.com 
(305) 261- 1506/ (305) 267- 2120 Fax.(305) 267-1602 E-mail: sales@rosadonaturalstone.com 
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iaesesuagae 
YOUR RESOURCE FOR NATURAL STONE | 


| bs «For more information: 1-888-771-5810 
Web site; www.pierrexpert.com * E-mail: info@pierrexpert.com aE ae 





Products and Services | 
not readily available to the General Public 


Servicing New England and the World since 1989 


www.backbayshutter.com 


BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. CUSTOM SHUTTERS & SHADES 
INCORPORATED 100% SERVICE / 0% ATTITUDE 
| TEL: (781) 221-0100 * FAX: (781) 933-3326 Through Your Design Professional 























Charles P. Rogers. 
America's source 
for original 19th and 
20th century beds ‘ 
and traditional | 
», European ‘ 
\ . linens. 





)2002 CHARLES P. ROGERS & CO. CARPET BY MICHAELLIAN & KOLBERG. STYLING BY JAMES BLOOR. PHOTO BY RICKY ZEHAVI 





I || PLEASE ViS!T ASHOWROO}; OR CALL FOR A COLOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 "17 NORTH, EAST ®UTHERFORD. WEBSITE: www.charlesprogers.com. PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 
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Herbeau., 


UArt du Sanitaire depuis 1857 


2795 Davis Blvd., Suite E, Naples FL 34104 
Phone (941) 417-5368 ¢ Toll Free 800-547-1608 © Fax (941) 417-5370 
www.herbeau.com 




















: Bas09 SELECTION 
fei LARGE ANTIQUE 
FRENCH DINING TABLES 


Nineteenth-century French furniture by leading Parisian 


cabinet-makers and provincial craftsmen. 


dining-room furniture displayed on several floors. 


Decorators, tell us what you are looking for. 
Photos on request 


GLUSTIN 


ANTIQUITES DES GRANDES DEMEURES 


Collet 


studio 


- Photos: 


140, rue des Rosiers - 93400 Saint-Ouen (Paris-France) 
Tel: +33 (0)6 03 81 12 26 - Fax: +33 (0)1 40 11 73 53 
e-mail: GLUSTIN@wanadoo.fr 


trade 


To the 


Open Saturdays, Sundays. Mondays and by appointment. 








Creative wrought iron, hand-forged 


LA FORGE in the French tradition. 
New York Design Center 
FRANGAISE 200 Lexington Ave. Suite 910 


New York, New York 10016 
T: 646 742-0864 F: 646 742-0865 


Info@laforgefrancaise.com 





www.laforgefrancaise.com 











Eighteen tables (seating 12 to 24) plus a vast choice of 
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THE WENDY ANTIQUES SHOWS 


: SEPTEMBER 18-22 
NEw YORK ARMORY ANTIQUES SHOW 
SEPTEMBER 27-29 
MORRISTOWN ANTIQUES SHOW 
OCTOBER 11-13 | 
GREENWICH KIWANIS CLUB 
ANTIQUES SiC 
OCTOBER 17-20 
Nt AVENUE ANTIQUES SHOW 
OCTOBER 25-27 PREVIEW OCT. 24 
CuicaGo SACRED HEART SCHOOL’S 
ANTIQUES SHOW 
NOVEMBER 1-3 
WHITE PLAINS ANTIQUES SHOW 
NOVEMBER 8-10 
MORRISTOWN ANTIQUES SHOW 
NOVEMBER 16-17 
PounpD RIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANTIQUES SHOW 
DECEMBER 4-8 
New York Armory ANTIQUES SHOW 


a esy Amenica’s Finest Antigues SHows Since 1934 


AN Aa CeCe DLS La Cee com 

















Imagine never running out of hot water again. 


olutely, you know you'll never have another cold shower! Remember when all the hot water you had was in the old forty-gallon tank? And, you had to 
at the water twenty-four hours a day? Now with the Continuum by Rinnai you have all the hot water you need for as long as you need, anywhere in your home. 
you smile at your neighbors when you see the hot water bill. Because, your bill is 50% less than before. 


e e 
Rinnai. 
Toll Free 1-866-RINNAI-1 

or 1-800-621-9419 


Continuum: 


Never Run Out Of Hot Water Again 


Absolutely, you can have hot water forever. 


www.foreverhotwater.com 
To the Trade 





THE VILLA SANTINA COLLECTION BY 


DREXEL HERITAGE, 


HOME INSPIRATIONS 


WWW .DREXELHERITAGE.COM 


FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER: | .8C > 986. To ORDER CATALOGS VIA MASTERCARD OR VISA: | .828.433.3200. DEPT. VSO2. TO THE TRADE 


REXEL HERITAGE FURNITURE INDUSTRIES, INC 








THE CONTEMPORARY 
QND THE TRapivionar ARE BOTH 
s . 


NW \CLASSIC 


emmy got into daddy’s chair and thought 
a Cem cima aale 


Sa 
Fine Plaster Cornices, Columns, Friezes, Rosettes, Domes, = 


Ceiling and Wall Panels, Mantels, Niches FINE C' 
: PS she e- 


SUT Fre 
CLASSIC MOULDINGS ING 


Heap Orrice/SHowroom: Toronto, ONTARIO, CANADA 

SHowkoom: West PaLm Beacu, Floripa 
Toit Free: 1-866-745-5560 www.classicmouldings.com LITTLE RICKY (212)366-9783 
CHAIR & OTTOMAN www. shavermelahn.com 


© ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





Complimentary Brochure. Product Portfolio $25.00. 





XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Nes ixe (1 Vay) el sy mation 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at pointof- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it inyour store. 
OMAR eco. chiT 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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‘No inventory investment -you pay nothing with your order ES rua 
SwimEx is the finest quality, most luxurious, residential aquatic 


eae KON) Mie A) 8 ee) | Fr therapy and conditioning pool available in the marketplace today. 


; p With SwimEx, you'll enjoy all the benefits of an aquatic treadmill, 
Return unsold covers for i] CT spa or full-size pool in a fraction of the space. 


aN sya a3 Th Ay vl eRe * Swim, run or exercise against a smooth even current 
RCM CROMER aN AS CULL - Completely adjustable speed up to 6.5 mph 


em eee UL) 


‘ We i to one or Ral WOKS aU CUCU e mu urs 





Pe ee ER ele Mee 


It you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
TUN Ree Pe a 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! eas swap 
a Call SwimEx today: 800-877-7946 * wwwAwimex.com 
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John Boone, Inc. 


1059 Third Avenue @ 63" Street, New York, NY 10021 212.758.0012 www.johnbooneinc.com 











ROBERT A.M.STERN 


ROBERT BRANNEN 





continued from page 202 


In Stern’s former stamping ground, 


_all the pictures were hung one on top of 
_ the other in rooms too small for some of 
them to breathe in. Here, for the first 


time, he was able to display his art with 


space enough to see it: the prints, litho- 


graphs, drawings and watercolors—by 
_ Albers, Rauschenberg, Rosenquist, War- 
hol and John Chamberlain, among oth- 
_ ers—that he started collecting when he 


was a student at the Yale School of Ar- 
chitecture in the ’60s and “it was all af- 
fordable.” In the generous entrance hall 


_ that he took such care to carve out for 


himself, across from an exuberant paint- 


ed-enamel-on-steel Lichtenstein hangs 


a big kinetic mixed-media Frank Stella, 


‘of which he says: “I like its aggressive 


energy, its violently compressed layers.” 
He built the main seating group in 


the living room around a monumental 
| 1963 wood-and-galvanized-metal relief 
sculpture by Donald Judd: according to 


———— 


—— ee EEE 





Stern “the first work that Judd had ever 
had publicly exhibited—the one that laid 
out the road map of his minimalist, ar- 
chitectural-shape approach to art.” Its 
bright orange grooved-wood panels look 


like glowing geometric logs. “It’s my fire- 


place, my hearth,” Stern affirms, adding, 
“There’s an irony, I know, in my having 
things like this Judd and the Dan Flavin 
light sculpture that’s in another corner 
of the living room: They’re the oppo- 
sites of what critics think my interests are 
as an architect—they think I should have 
18th-century hunting pictures! But in 
the cosmopolitan modern world we can 


be Jefferson by day and Judd by night.” 


Architectural drawings by Sir Edwin 


- Lutyens, Gunnar Asplund, Léon Krier, 


John Hejduk, Mies van der Rohe, Aldo 


- Rossi and Michael Graves—“all of them 
_ architects whose work I respect and who 
_ represent the standards that I aspire to” — 
_ stud Stern’s study walls: hung, as are the 
1968 realist prints nearby, “in an ex- 
_ tremely regular disposition” to geomet- 


rically gild the dignity of the room. And 
as always, between the art and the furni- 
ture in this apartment, there is the col- 
laborative balance and creative tension 


_ that is the synthesis of sophistication. 


As Robert A. M. Stern himself sums 
up with evident pleasure, “A visitor told 


_ me it reminded him of Patricia Neal’s 


apartment in The Fountainhead, so | 


_ guess I got that ’40s thing right.” 0 








MARJORIE SHUSHAN 





continued from page 222 

ond story, and a local blacksmith forged 
its wrought iron railing. Two bedrooms 
nestle under the timbered eaves. One of 
them is ventilated by a mandolata, an 
open latticework of terra-cotta tiles, in- 
digenous to Tuscan barns and granaries, 
that allows air to circulate while keep- 
ing out the rain. 

The Brannens use their house year- 
round, and the family always gathers in 
November for the olive harvest “to pick 
the berries and supervise their cold press- 
ing,” but for at least six months they 
spend much of their time outdoors. The 
pool and spa are sheltered by ancient 
stone walls that have been extended, re- 
paired and planted with climbing roses. 

‘The main house has its own dining ter- 
race sheltered by a grapevine that is said 
to be 200 years old. The farm kitchen has 
become a living room with whitewashed 
stucco walls, rugs of hand-dyed wool wo- 
ven by Barbara Brannen and an aura as 
warm as its elegance is spare. “We pre- 
served the open hearth just as it was,” says 
Sarah Brannen, “and we had a chestnut ta- 
bletop made for the old stone sink.” The 
exposed beams date from the original 
construction. An awkwardly positioned 
window had been transformed into a re- 
cessed bookcase, and Sarah has painted its 
doors in the style of a Florentine fresco. 
Most of the furnishings are from local 
antiques dealers and the great traveling 
antiques fair that unfurls its white um- 
brellas in a different Tuscan piazza every 
weekend. Perhaps the handsome Arts and 
Crafts stools and bench, with tooled- 
leather seats, came from the house of a 
Ruskin follower. English expatriates of 
an aesthetic bent are so ubiquitous in 
northern Tuscany that the hills around 
Florence are nicknamed Chiantishire. 

The Brannens’ love of Italy, however, 
has never been Anglo-Saxon colonial in 
style or sensibility. Their only Yankee 
artifact is an antique flag quilt in the 
master bedroom, bought at the Brim- 
field flea market in Massachusetts. The 
family’s one abiding question about their 
stewardship of this ancient house and 
its land is: How would the Italians have 
done it? One of his greatest pleasures, 
Robert Brannen says proudly, is to eaves- 
drop on his grandchildren chattering 
fluently, and in a throaty Tuscan accent, 
with their village playmates. How would 
the Italians have done it? Cos. 0 





continued from page 242 

or sultry, or melancholy, but it isn’t 
often tranquil. “In order to create a 
peaceful feeling, I like to keep my 
color schemes monochromatic,” Shu- 
shan says. “Since this apartment is 
smaller than my customary projects, I 
used the same color throughout. Col- 
or continuity is very important to 
me. Shades of the same colors, or 
complementary colors, should flow 
from one room to another. So it really 
makes no difference whether I use 
the color beige or red.” 

A cream-on-cream interior can quick- 
ly fall flat, but Shushan is a master of 
this particular soufflé. Sit in her living 
area awhile, with that great expanse of 
creamy carpet and the plump chairs 
curling this way and that, and see how 
many textures you can find: silk, bam- 
boo, cane and stone; the varnish on an 
old globe; the reed of an Indonesian 
trunk; and a dozen different medi- 
um-to-dark woods. Barley-twist floor 
lamps on either side of the sofa catch 
your eye, as do the swooping mahog- 





“Color continuity is 
important to me. Shades 
of the same colors, or 
complementary colors, 
should flow from one 
room to another.” 





any Regency dining chairs and the two 
tiny candle sconces paired with a giant 
round mirror. 

Step into the bedroom, and you'll 
wish you had big iron trays on top of 
tailored box-pleated skirts on either 
side of your own bed. And everywhere 
you look, there is art—strong, contem- 
porary art. “I love every piece of art that 
I have,” Shushan says, “but if I had to 
choose my favorites, they would be the 
paintings by my daughter Alexa”—big, 
powerful splashes of red. 

Of course, the real secret to interi- 
ors like these is knowing when to stop. 
Somehow, some way, Marjorie Shu- 
shan always knows when that moment 
comes. And that’s when the Queen of 
Tranquillity can really relax. O 
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~our advertisers... 


Be a Driving Force 
for Change 


Mercedes-Benz USA is teaming up 
with Saks Fifth Avenue to support 
the Council of Fashion Designers 
of America’s charitable initiative, 


Fashion Targets Breast Cancer 
(FTBC), with a nationwide shop- 
ping weekend (September 18-21). 
Throughout the event, a percent- 
age of sales made in all of Saks 
Fifth Avenue’s 61 stores across the 
country will benefit local and national 
breast cancer charities. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIC 


Shoppers will also have the opportuni- 
ty to see the Special Edition 2003 
Mercedes-Benz CLK500 Coupe, 
designed exclusively for Saks Fifth 
Avenue. This Special Edition model 
will be displayed at 61 Saks stores dur- 
ing the shopping weekend and will be 
sold through participating Mercedes- 
Benz dealerships. Available with an 
exclusive color combination of a 
“Saks Fifth Avenue” blue exterior and 





IMAN POSES WITH THE CLK500 IN THE FTBC SHIRT 


stone leather interior, each CLK500 
includes a customized limited-edition 
cashmere blanket, sterling silver key 
ring, leather notepad and wallet, all 
designed by Baldessarini for Hugo 
Boss. Mercedes-Benz will make a 
donation directly to FTBC for each 
Special Edition CLK500 sold. 


Since Saks Fifth Avenue began this 
annual shopping weekend to benefit 
Fashion Targets Breast Cancer, more 
than $6 million has been raised for 
local and national breast cancer 
organizations across the country. 
For more information, please visit 
MBUSA.com or 
fashiontargets- 
breastcancer.com, 
or call toll-free j 
1-888-771-2323. 
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THE WEINSTOCKS 


MARCO ALDACO 





continued from page 249 

they mean for things to be walked 
on, sat on, handled. “I wouldn’t own 
anything I couldn’t use,” says Bennett 
Weinstock, who proceeds to tell a dis- 
arming story about one of the pillows 
on the sofa. They found it, he says, 
at a shabby antiques shop in London 
20 years ago and fell in love with the 
needlepoint image of a spaniel. That 
night, back in their room at The Con- 
naught, they woke to what sounded 
like rain. It was the plastic bag contain- 
ing the pillow, from which a mouse 
soon emerged and bolted under a 
door into another guest’s room. They 
said, “Oh, my God,” considered the 
possibilities, then turned wide-eyed to 
go back to sleep. 

By now, the apartment has made 
it abundantly clear that the couple 
are not, as Judie Weinstock puts it, 
“very conventional and uptight and 
stuffy,” first impressions to the con- 
trary. “There’s a quirky side to us that 
comes through in our home, in our 
collections and in our friendships.” One 
of the great pleasures of creating the 
new apartment, after 22 years in a 
nearby town house, was the chance 
to rediscover their collections in all 
their idiosyncratic splendor. “In the old 
house, as we acquired paintings, we 
hung them where we could,” says Ben- 
nett Weinstock. But in the new apart- 
ment, with the help of architect Spence 
Kass, they were able to see things liter- 
ally in a new light. When their son, who 
is an artist, came back to visit for the 
first time, he stopped in front of one 
group of paintings. “Are you sure you 
had these outside the kitchen?” he 
asked. “I saw these every day?” 

When the tour finally ends in their 
new kitchen, the Weinstocks them- 
selves are feeling the same sense of 
wonder. Their eyes roam to a row of 
19th-century dairy pails and then to a 
pottery piece depicting “the wonderful 
Burds and beasts from most parts of the 
world.” “Look at this face,” says Judie 
Weinstock, holding up a coffee creamer 
in the shape of a cow and seeing it as 
if for the first time. “It’s so dear.” At 
home amid their collections, they can 
hardly suppress their innocent delight, 
and even for a visitor half slaughtered 
with visual stimulation, the feeling is 


highly contagious. 0 





| 
continued from page 264 | 
heat. A thermometer shows that the 


room is a comfortable 70 degrees while | 
outside the temperature is 85 degrees. | 


Aldaco links his disdain for sophis- | 


| 


ticated heating and air-conditioning | 





equipment to a childhood spent in the | 
deserts and mountains of Sonora, where | 
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his father was an itinerant dry-goods | ti 
merchant. “I grew up in a culture of | 
bare necessities and basic elements— {i 
drought, rain, heat, cold,” he explains. | 
“That’s how I learned to build always | ¢! 
conscious of natural elements and of | 


the local environment.” 
A staircase connects the bedroom to 
two terraces: a large, open one to view | 
the city and a smaller, shaded patio 
where Aldaco sculpts ceramic vases and | 
animal figurines. He describes these: 
terraces as extensions of his bedroom.)/ 
“T think of inside and outside spaces 


as the same, just treated differently,” | 
says the architect, who notes that there) \ 
is an almost exact balance between in- | 


terior and exterior square footage in| 
the house. 

Aldaco also divides his time at home: 
evenly between indoors and out. Morn- | 
ings are spent in the courtyard or doo- | 
dling with designs and concepts in the’ 
small first-floor office he shares with | 





Aldaco abhors rugs. He’s. 
even etched the steps 


with geometric pinprick | 


designs that simulate 
a carpet rather than lay 
down the real thing. 





two younger associates. The late after-) 
noons are devoted to more conven- | 


tional architectural work—poring over) 
blueprints and making sketches for new) 


residences. In between, at 1:45 p.m., is’) 


Aldaco’s favorite moment of the day: 


the tequila ritual. Nibbling on radishes | 
and cheese, he sips two shots of tequila | 


while he ruminates on his current proj- 
ects. “With the first shot, my imagi- | 
nation soars,” says the architect. “The | 
second one readies me for lunch and a) 
siesta. By 4:30 I’m recharged for the! 
tough part of the day.” O 
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BUZZ YUDELL 









| continued from page 275 

, ular massing of the rooms. Beebe chal- 
| lenged her husband to design two high- 
level studios, offering privacy and sweep- 
_ ing views, within the mandatory height 
) limit of 16 feet. Yudell placed them to the 
| rear, atop low-ceilinged utility and dress- 
ing areas, with open stairs leading up from 
| the enclosed garden court on the north- 
east side. Going outdoors in all kinds of 
| weather to reach these hideaways adds a 
| sense of adventure, as though one were 
_ climbing into a tree house. And the court- 
yard, with its “riverbed” of beach glass and 
| stones that appears to run through the 
| house, traps the sun and blocks the wind. 
| The interiors have a quiet serenity. 
| Steel-troweled plaster walls are inte- 
| grally colored in ocher and celadon 
_ tones (even with specks of coffee in one 
_ daring experiment) that are echoed in 
the fabrics and pick up on the native 
wildflowers. Natural light washes the 
walls, and there is a sparkling constel- 
lation of suspended lights with tiny 
translucent shades. Exposed-fir beams 
bring texture to the smooth finishes of 
- end-grain hemlock floors and beech 
cabinetry. Built-in furniture is augmented 
by quirky pieces that were crafted by 
Michael Wiener, a local boatbuilder. 
| The Scandinavian influence is apparent 
_ in the light-toned wood, Alvar Aalto 
_ chairs, Finnish rug and Danish lamps, 
but also in the spare comfort of the in- 
| teriors, in which everything has an un- 
pretentious beauty and utility. 

Cross ventilation keeps the interiors 
| cool even at the height of summer; hot air 
_ is drawn out through the high northern 
windows. In winter, a minimum of pro- 
pane heating is required, thanks to the 
_ thermal mass of the wails, heavy insula- 
tion and double glazing—all mandated by 
_ California’s tough energy codes. Beebe 
_ planned the no-maintenance garden of 
rocks that focuses attention on the com- 
mons and complements the stones on the 
shore. From the window seats in the bay of 
the living room or master bedroom one 
can look out to the ocean or back to the 
mountains that enclose the coastal ledge. 

“Buzz and I like building together and 
having a laboratory for new ideas, but 
most of all we enjoy living here,” says Tina 
Beebe. “Sea Ranch was started by friends 
and mentors, and it’s appealing to us for its 
beauty, climate, history and associations. 
Like Charles, we feel at home here.” 0 











Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Behind Designers’ Doors 


Visit the private homes of Kips Bay Decorator Show House 
designers on two Kips Bay/Architectural Digest Designer House 
Tours and experience the way these talents design for them- 
selves and for their clients. 


Proceeds benefit the Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club, whose programs instill 
self-esteem and cultivate potential in nearly 9,000 youngsters a year. 





Tuesday, September 24 
Upper East and West 
Side Tour (with breakfast at 
Bloomingdale’s): Participating 
designers include Penny Drue 
Baird, David Barrett, Gail 
Green, Anthony Ingrao, Brian [ 
Killian, Richard L. Ridge and 
Roderick R. Denault, Eve Robinson and Dennis Rolland. Tickets: 
$125 if purchased by September 3; $150 thereafter. 


ARCHITECTURAL D 








Tuesday, October 22 

Downtown Tour: Designers include Jamie Drake, Bruce Norman 
Long, Susan Zises Green, Wagner Van Dam, Thomas Jayne and Vicente 
Wolf. Tickets: $125 if purchased by October 1; $150 thereafter. 


Space is limited. To purchase tickets or for more information, call 
(718) 893-8600, ext. 245. 


James Naughton Wants To Read You a Story 


Hear fine actors read short fiction by Jamaica Kincaid, Tim O’Brien 
and other new and acclaimed masters on Selected Shorts: A 
Celebration of the Short Story. Architectural Digest sponsors the pop- 
ular series that airs weekly on National Public Radio. Selected 
Shorts is recorded live at Peter Norton Symphony Space in NYC. 
For a broadcast schedule, visit www.symphonyspace.org or call 
your local public radio station. 


symphonyspacel™ Selected shorts: 
7 ‘ ei ceahe ell of the short cle! 





A Fashionable Toast 


Belvedere Polish Luxury Vodka will show off its fashion savvy during 
the Gen Art 7th on Sixth Alumni Show and Party in New York in 
September. The luxury vodka purveyor, which is sponsoring this 
season’s event, will serve specialty martinis as celebrities, designers 
and the fashion-forward view the latest looks from today’s most 
exciting young designers. More than 1,200 attendees are expected 
at fashion’s hippest show and party of the year. 
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readerdirectory 


To receive information from these advertisers, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to Architectural Digest Reader 
Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Be sure to enclose a check or money order for any priced item(s). Each 
brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


| AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1°Florida. Discover a myriad of unique and unusual 
furnishings, accessories and design trends found only in 
the Sunshine State. Information on sources, designers 
and developments. 


2+Mexico Tourism Board. Take a short trip and dis- 
cover a people as warm and inviting as the land. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


3+*Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


4-André Harvey Bronze Sculpture. For 30 years, 
André Harvey has been creating highly detailed, realistic 
bronze sculpture. 52-page color catalog showcases all of 
André’s work along with 18K/22K gold sculptural jewelry. 
$15. Visit www.andreharvey.com or call (302) 656-7955. 


5*Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in the 
artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among 
many other artists. 

6°Colville Publishing. Representing artists Daniel 
Gerhartz, Marilyn Simandle, John Powell, Don Hatfield, 
John Asaro, S. Burkett Kaiser and others. View avail- 
able fine art prints at www.colvillepublishing.com. 


7°Greensboro Antiques. The South’s largest 
antiques showroom and online shopping site 
(www.greensboroantiques.com), featuring thou- 
sands of antiques, decorative arts, architectural 
artifacts and garden accents. 


8+Jan’s & Company French Antiques. Direct 
importers of fine French and Continental 19" century 
and Belle Epoque furniture, chandeliers, sculpture, 
pianos and decorations. Visit www.jansantiques.com 
or call (323) 735-6455. 


9+Larson-Juhl. For the best in custom frames, ask 
your custom framer for the Craig Ponzio Custom Frame 
Collection by Larson-Juhl. For more information, visit 
www.larsonjuhl.com or call (800) 886-6126. 


10-Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail featur- 
ing architectural antiques and decorative arts. 
Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture and interior/exterior statuary. Call 
(404) 252-3770. Free catalog. 


*Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of the 
bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 





11+-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


12°Acura. For a closer look at the full line of Acura 
automobiles, visit our website at www.acura.com or call 
(800) TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure available. 


13-Ford Motor Company. Get to know no bound- 
aries. For more information on the Ford Thunderbird, 
log onto www.fordvehicles.com 


14*Hummer. The H2—the newest vehicle to prove 
worthy of the Hummer name. Available Summer 2002. 
For more information, visit www.hummer.com or call 
(800) REAL-4WD. 


15° Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand. Visit 
your local Infiniti dealer for a Guest Drive® or call 
(800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. 


16-Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 


17*Mercedes-Benz. Visit your Mercedes-Benz 
dealer and start to live the Mercedes experience. 

To learn more, visit our website at www.mbusa.com 
or call (800) FOR-MERCEDES. 


18-Nissan. For more information, visit our website at 
www.nissandriven.com or call (800) 896-9694. 


19+ Toyota. For more information on Toyota innova- 
tions and technologies that positively impact the 
world in which we live, please visit our website at 
www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


Fimo cn usc ecm 


20+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


21-Architectural Paneling Inc. Specializing in 
custom-designed English and French paneled rooms for 
over 40 years. Our design, craftsmanship and manufac- 
turing expertise set us apart. Free estimates. $10. 


22-23>°Baltica. Handcrafted custom hardware. 
European-made architectural fittings: door, cabinet 
and window hardware. Visit www.baltica.com or call 
(508) 763-9224. Catalog CD, $5, circle (#22). Free 
brochure, circle (#23). 


24+Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood. Antique lumber 
aged over decades. Helping architects, designers and 
builders breathe new life into cultural treasures. Visit 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com or call (570) 465-3832. $5. 


25-Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of archi- 
tectural woodcarvings, including capitols, moldings, 
onlays, panels, etc. Catalog, $20. 


26-Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. 148 pages of richly 
illustrated garden and landscape ornamentation, foun- 
tains and water features, temples, pavilions, columns, 
balustrading and other architectural features. $10. 


27°*Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product 
brochure plus sizing handbook. 


28+Marvin Windows and Doors. Catalog features 
Marvin’s wood and clad wood windows and doors. 
The beautiful photographs and information will help 
you generate design ideas. 


29+Masonite International Corporation. Free color 
brochure showcases our collection of interior and 
exterior doors, contains product information and 
design ideas. 


30+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. Traditionally skilled 
British designers and craftsmen create, construct and 
install uniquely designed, high-quality conservatories. 
Mahogany timber and true divided-lite double glazing. 
Call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $10. 


31-Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Prices from $1,000 
to $5,700. Excellent technical support for all types of 
installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336. 


32+Pierrexpert. Specializing in quality natural stone 
with a large variety of limestone and sandstone colors 
and textures for interior and exterior veneer. $2.50. 


33*Renaissance Conservatories. The informative 
Renaissance Conservatory Planning Kit will introduce 
you and your family to the abiding pleasures of a 
Renaissance Conservatory Lifestyle. $15. 


34*Rocky Mountain Hardware. Manufacturer of 
sand-cast bronze architectural hardware for doors, 
windows, kitchen, bath and cabinets. Specializing in 
custom work. 


35*Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone 
architectural elements. Catalog has color photos and 
all the information needed to start the process. Call 
(800) 398-1199. 


36-Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 
any style or room size. Color catalog shows everything 
needed to design your room around a striking center 
piece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


37°Sun Valley Bronze. Designing and manufacturing 
a complete line of solid bronze door, window and cabi- 


PROMOTION 


net hardware as well as kitchen and bath accessories, 
sinks and faucets. 


38+°Tischler und Sohn. Mahogany windows and 
doors offered in practically any size, shape and style, 
with a variety of different finishes. 


39°Trex® Decking and Railing. Freedom to create 
what you once only dreamed possible. Visit our 
website at www.trex.com or call (800) BUY-TREX, 
ext. 167. 


40-Vista Window Films. Help prevent fading on 
home furnishings. Block up to 99.9% of UV rays, save 
energy and reduce heat and glare. Interior designer- 
and The Skin Cancer Foundation-recommended. 


ELECTRONICS 


41°Sharp. Sharp AQUOS Liquid Crystal televisions 
come in 13-, 15-, 20- and 30-inch screen sizes. Just 
over two inches thin, the sleek design and crystal clear 
picture quality makes AQUOS the perfect choice for 
high-style television. Visit www.sharpusa.com or call 
(877) 388-SHARP. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


42-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


43-ADO Corporation. Dedicated to the manufacture 
of high-quality fabrics for creating livable, lovable and 
lasting personal spaces. 


44-Bengal House Ltd. An exclusive fabric collec- 
tion of silk and silk blend woven designs, stripes and 
plaids. Our beautiful trims add an accent to this all- 
encompassing assemblage. 


45-Brunschwig & Fils, Inc. Designer and manufac- 
turer of contemporary and historically inspired decora- 
tive fabrics, wallcoverings, trimmings, upholstered 
furniture, lamps, tables, mirrors and accessories. No 
literature available at this time. 


46-Duralee Fabrics. With technical excellence, 
fashion-forward coloring and style leadership, 
Duralee’s collections cover the design spectrum of 
today’s interior themes. Call (214) 748-7080. 


47-Edelman Leather. Celebrating a bright New Year 
with “Sun Baked” leather colors inspired by the sun- 
baked ceramics and houses of Provence. 


48-+Fabricut. As a leading distributor of highly decora- 
tive fabrics, we provide designers and decorators with 
fabrics and trimmings of exceptional design and lasting 
value. No literature available at this time. 


49+Glant Textiles Corporation. A beautifully coordi- 
nated woven collection recognized for outstanding 
ranges of color and texture. Minimalist and modern 
constructions to lush chenille, boucle, velvet and 
mohair textures. Call (206) 725-4444. 


50-Houlés USA Inc. To transform your home into a 
soothing oasis away from stress, ask for our new 
Nicodecor by Houles catalog 2002-2003, ref. 89978. 


51+J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in N.Y., London, L.A. and Chicago. 
Call (310) 680-4300. No literature available at 

this time. 


52°Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative 
fabrics and furnishings to the interior design trade. 
Brochure gives you a detailed view of the many prod- 
ucts that Kravet features, including fabrics, furniture 
and trimmings. $1. 

53*Lee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric 
and wallcovering collection. Experience the luxurious 
textiles in an elegantly styled brochure featuring the 
newest products. $2. 


re 





4-Scalamandré. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings, passementerie and furniture available to the 
sign trade. Exclusively represents Elitis and Colony in 
he United States. 


55°S. Harris. A distributor of luxurious designer fabrics 
nat have set the standard of sophistication for nearly a 
entury. No literature available at this time. 


56°SM Automatic. Complete line of motors, motorized 
ystems and controls for interior window treatments. 
Dperate draperies, blinds or shades all at the touch of 

a button. 


57°Stroheim & Romann. For over 136 years, the leading 

ource for exquisite fabrics, wallcoverings and trimmings. 
Available through interior designers and the network of 
‘our showrooms nationwide. No literature available. 


FINANCIAL 


B-Charles Schwab. Schwab Private Client. Develop 
one-on-one relationship with an experienced Charles 
Schwab consultant who will help you manage your indi- 
vidual portfolio. Visit our website at www.schwab.com 

or call (800) 540-8117. 


i Phoenix Companies, Inc. (NYSE:PNX) A lead- 
ng provider of wealth management products and services 
to individuals and institutions. www.phoenixwm.com 


Wilmington Trust. A century-strong client service 

company specializing in all aspects of wealth management 
acluding planning, investing, specialty trust and banking ser- 

vices. Visit www.wilmingtontrust.com or call (877) 836-9206. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


59-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


0° Birger Juell, Ltd. A reputation for the finest hand- 

finished antique reproduction and contemporary floors 

nd walls for both residential and commercial interiors. 
$2. www.birgerjuell.com 


51 *Caravan Rug Corporation. Recently re-created 
antique aristocracy using weaving and antique wash 
echniques which are both classic and sophisticated. 
for a representative near you, call (310) 358-1222. 


62° Cavendish Grey. Photographed in our clients’ homes, 
our 48-page color catalog shows why we are the premier 
resource for the finest antique stone floors, fireplaces, 
fountains and architectural stonework. $15. 


63-64-Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 64 pages of 
handmade, custom-designed rugs in wool and linen, $15, 
circle (#63).. Cotton Catalog is 66 color pages of hand- 
woven, hand-dyed 100% cotton rugs, $20, circle (#64). 


55*Feizy Rugs. One of the most progressive designers 

and manufacturers in the rug industry. Our vast selection 

of designs ensures you will find a rug for every room in 
our home. 


66° Haifa Inc. Sells the hardest and least porous stones in 
the world, including French, Italian, Jerusalem, Spanish 

and Middle Eastern limestones. 

67> Hoboken Floors. Wood, ceramic, vinyl and stone 
oor coverings available. 


68*Hokanson Inc. Designer and manufacturer of cus- 
om luxury rugs and carpets. Hand- and machine-made in 
our own factory in North America. 


*Lonseal Flooring. For information on our embossed, 
exterior, smooth, sport and wood-grain resilient floors, 
request a brochure or samples at (800) 832-7111. 


70*Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 

ompilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental and 
European rugs and tapestries available from the Mansour 
showroom. 


71+Medallion Rug Gallery. A comprehensive hand- 
woven rug book containing beautiful images, product/ 
ervice descriptions and educational material. Call 
(800) 300-RUGS. 


2*Mohawk Industries, Inc. For a free Mohawk 
product guide or to find a dealer in your area, visit 
-mohawk-flooring.com or call (800) 2-MOHAWK. 


73*New Moon. Collection of exquisite handwoven rugs 
designed by John Kurtz considered to be the most imagi- 
native in the world today. Fresh designs and color choices. 


74-Nourison. With comprehensive information about the 
history, manufacture and design of fine carpets, the 
Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the consumer in 
making an educated choice in the purchase of a rug. 


75°Shelly Tile. A wide variety of ceramic tile and stone 
for walls, floors and residential areas available. For more 
information, call (212) 832-2255. No literature available. 


76*Stanton Carpet. Exclusive luxury designs, from the 
high-styled Wilton patterns and sisals to printed carpets 
and area rugs. Setting the trends in floor covering. For the 
showroom nearest you, visit www.stantoncarpet.com or 

all (888) 809-2989. 


77-79°Stark Carpet. Catalog features Stark’s designs 
and colorways, including fabric and furniture. Available 
to designers and architects, $10, circle (#77). An American 
Approach to Antique Carpets, a 4-volume set in hardcover, 
$150, circle (#78). One volume, $50, circle (#79). 


80+WallQuest, Inc. Sandpiper Studios is a brand and 
design studio committed to the development of the finest 
designer-oriented collections at affordable prices. 


81+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


82-American Leather. Quality leather furniture is an 
investment you will enjoy for many years. Why settle for 
anything less than your choice of over 70 styles and colors 
custom-made? www.americanleather.com 


83-Auffrance Co. New 80-page color catalog featuring 
the finest quality furniture available today. $35. 


84-Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog fea- 
turing our entire line of sofa beds, chairs, ottomans, sofas 
and bedding products. Designed to assist both the expert 
and the novice alike. $35. 


85°Baker. Barbara Barry’s Haven collection. Approach- 
able and simple expressions of color, form and texture 
evoke the aesthetics of the American Arts and Crafts 
movement. $15. 


86-Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 


87 -Bauer International, Inc. Designers and manufac- 
turers of the finest rattan, seagrass, leather and mahogany 
furniture and travel accessories. Visit our website at 
www.bauerinternational.com or call (800) 582-7690. 


88-Beacon Hill Showrooms. A tradition that designers, 
architects and discerning clients count on. Our reputation 
for quality products and superior service comes from years 
of experience and industry roots that can be traced back 
100 years. No literature available. 


89-Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the 
world’s finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate 
gaps, all-natural fiber, Belgian woven damask coverings 
and more. 


90°Bernhardt. It’s more than a piece of furniture, it’s a 
part of you. The Bernhardt family has been crafting fine 
furniture since 1889. Visit www.bernhardt.com or call 
(866) 315-6193. 


91-Brueton. Manufacturer of the highest quality contem- 
porary furnishings using the finest materials: stainless steel, 
leather, wood and stone. www.brueton.com 


*California Closets. Offering solutions to help you stay 
organized in room after room of your home. Each system 
designed is uniquely configured to maximize your space. 
Visit www.calclosets.com or call (800) 336-9195 for a 
complimentary design consultation. 


92°Charles P. Rogers Brass and Iron Beds. Original 
19"- and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds 
and daybeds available. Phone orders welcome. Visit 
www.charlesprogers.com or call (800) 272-7726. Color 
catalog, $1.50. 


93+ David Francis Furniture. Free color brochure illus- 
trating fine quality handcrafted furniture. 

94+Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for more than 70 years. Free 
color catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. 
www.decorativecrafts.com 


95°Design Centro Italia. Discover high-quality, modern 
Italian furnishings all in stock and ready to ship. Visit our 
700-page website at www.italydesign.com. 


96° Edward Ferrell Ltd. Visit our showrooms in New 
York, Washington and Chicago. Other showroom loca- 
tions nationwide. Catalog, $40. 


97°Ekornes. Known for over 30 years as the best-selling 
chair in Europe, the Stressless seating system offers the 
most ergonomic and comfortable support available in a 
reclining chair. 

98-Elijah Slocum. Fine handmade English furniture. 
Two handsome loose-leaf binders, one of tables and case- 
goods, one of seating, $150. Full credit of purchase price 
with first order. 


99+George Smith. Manufacturers and retailers of hand- 
made-to-order classic English furniture and fabrics, with 
over 70 upholstery silhouettes and more than 40 fabric 
designs. 

100*Giati Designs. Our 35-page color brochure features 
all of our fine teak and cast-metal furniture collections, 
market umbrellas and French-milled textiles. 


101+Henredon Furniture. A full range of vintage 
European styling, very much in tune with today’s expan- 
sive architecture, drawing upon a variety of sculptural ele- 
ments: stone, marble, brass and metal; executed in hickory 
and prime white ash burl; finished in medium brown. $8. 
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102*Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade furni- 
ture, unique accessories, professional design services, 
exclusive fabrics and luxury bed linens. 48-page color 
folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 


103*Laneventure. 32-page color brochure features the 
WeatherMaster Collection of outdoor home furnishings by 
Laneventure. Collection includes natural wicker, synthetic 
wicker, teak and aluminum. 


104+Lloyd®/Flanders. Woven on the original Lloyd 
Loom since 1917, Lloyd/Flanders’ unique wicker fiber 
features 13 colors of durable, baked-on polyester finishes 
for all-weather protection and year-round enjoyment. 


105-Lorin Marsh. A quality source for fine furniture and 
accessories the world over. Offering individualized service 
for all custom items. 


106-Lowell/Edwards. Specializing in home theater 
electronics and handcrafted custom cabinetry. Featur- 
ing motorized pop-up and rotating TV cabinets. 
www.lowelledwards.com 

107-M. Craig & Company. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 


used. More than 40 residential and custom creations. 
Portfolio, $15. 


108°McGuire Furniture Company. A 108-page full-color 
edition, featuring premier rattan designs, bamboo tables, 
solid teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and other 
special collections. $15. 


109-110* Michael Taylor Designs. A collection of fine 
antique reproductions and beautiful outdoor collections. 
Brochure, $5, circle (#109). Complete catalog to the trade, 
$50, circle (#110). 


111-Naurelle Furniture and Lighting. Two showrooms 
located at the Pacific Design Center. A magnificent col- 
lection of European furniture, lighting and accessories. 


112-Palecek. Offering beautifully designed woven and 
wooden furniture, lighting and accessories. We have 
defined the industry with our style and quality. $15. 
www.palecek.com 


113°Pavilion Furniture. Free mini-catalog. 


114-Pearson Furniture. Color brochure features best- 
selling style with information on top-quality construction 
details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered furniture. $1. 


115°Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. New 
56-page color portfolio, finish sample chart, specification 
catalog and price list available. $35. 


116°Poliform USA, Inc. Poliform believes that furniture 
for the home, be it a walk-in closet or gourmet kitchen, 
must be practical, durable, multi-functional, beautiful 
and above everything else, a reflection of the homeowner. 
Visit our website at www.poliformusa.com or call 

(888) POLIFORM. $30. 


117°Poltrona Frau. One of the leading firms in 

the production of upholstered furniture since 1912. 
Collections combine taste with superior quality and 
range from purely historical and timeless pieces to 
contemporary ones created by internationally-known 
designers. 


118° Quality Custom Cabinetry. Finest cabinetmaker in 
French, English, Shaker or Olde World. Saturate yourself 
in our new 50-page book, showcasing the best in designs 
for kitchens, baths and libraries. $8. Visit www.qcec.com 
or call (800) 909-6006. 


119+ Quatrain. A high-style collection developed under 
the direction of Craig Wright that preserves models of 
historic significance as well as introduces unique sculp- 
tural pieces adapted for the requirements of current 
design. $100. 


120*Roche-Bobois USA. An exclusive collection of 
innovative and elegant European home furnishings, now 
presented in two distinct catalogs; one featuring our 
Contemporary collection, the second our Les Voyages 
collection. For the Roche-Bobois store nearest you, call 
(800) 972-8375. $15. 


121°Shifman Mattress Company. For a free brochure 
about the incredible comfort of the finest handmade mat- 
tresses and boxsprings, visit www.shifmanmattresses.com 
or call (888) SHIFMAN. 

122-Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agreement 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Historic 
reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining room and 
occasional use. $5. 

123*Summer Hill Ltd. A unique line of furniture, fabrics 
and wallcoverings made to last for generations. Timeless 
designs by Rela Gleason. $55. 

124+Swaim Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional 
meet the highest industry standards of quality and design 
excellence. A range of styles from contemporary to 
traditional. 
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125+Weatherend Estate Furniture. Outdoor furniture 
handcrafted from mahogany and teak wood using boat- 
building techniques and a marine finish for maximum 
strength and durability. 





SLRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


126+ Please send me all of the items in this category. 
127*Corum USA. Swiss timepieces—precision crafts- 
manship is the hallmark of this venerable company. Yet 
there is no mistake; it is a youthful, dynamic and daring 
brand. 

128+David Yurman. Luxurious and wearable modern 
designs—a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ 
is certainly something special. Visit your authorized 
retailer at locations nationwide. 


129*Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com. 


130*Di MODOLO. Created in 18K white and yellow 
gold. Beautifully set sparkling diamonds and intense 
colors. Sapphires and semi-precious stones impeccably 
adorn the pieces. This inspired collection for women is 
both modern in design and classic in approach. 


131*Omega. For over 150 years, Omega has built an 
unmatched reputation for precision and leading-edge 
technology. Omega records significant moments in 
time on the wrists of the world’s most outstanding 
personalities. 

132+Patek Philippe. Brochure features the entire 
collection of men’s and ladies’ watches, each of which 
takes at least nine months to create. 


133+Rado. One of the most prominent Swiss watch 
manufacturers and the leading producer of scratchproof 
design watches. 

134+Roberto Coin. Exquisite creations in varied 
colors of gold, mother-of-pearl and precious gems that 
have innovated the jewelry field. Call (800) 853-5958. 
No literature available. 
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135+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


136+Ann Sacks. Introduce yourself to Ann Sacks with 
our tile and stone catalog featuring over 160 pages of 
stone, glass, ceramic and metal tile offerings from classic 
to contemporary that can be used to create imaginative, 
unforgettable spaces. $25. 


137*bulthaup. The essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 


138+*Corsi Cabinet Company. Manufacturer of luxuri- 
ous custom cabinetry, specializing in unique finishes and 
fashions. Color brochure, $10. www.corsicabinets.com 


139*Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
commitment to quality make Downsview the premier 
choice in kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 for a 96-page color 
brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest Downsview 
showroom. Call (905) 677-9354. 


140-DuPont Zodiaq®. The dazzling radiance of 
natural quartz crystals suspended in striking colors. 
Visit www.zodiaq.com or call (877) 299-3935. 


141°Fisher & Paykel. Dishdraw dishwasher: two inde- 
pendently operated wash drawers. Wash heavily soiled 
baking dishes and fine china at the same time without 
compromise. Visit www.fisherpaykel.com or call 

(800) 863-5394. 


142-Gaggenau. Catalog takes you through our 
complete line of European-designed, custom built-in 
appliances for the New Era Kitchen. Visit our website 
at www.gaggenau.com/us or call (800) 828-9165. 
143-Heritage Custom Cabinetry, LLC. Heritage’s new 
70-page brochure features beautiful custom cabinetry 
for every room in your home. Styles include Old World, 
traditional, and contemporary cabinetry shown in actual 
installations. $15. 


144- Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of high-end kitchen appliances, including cock- 
tops, convection ovens, wall ovens and refrigerators. 


145+ KitchenAid. For additional information on 
KitchenAid Appliances® and products, circle (#145). 


146-Kohler. Kohler Bath & Kitchen Ideas—a complete 
set of full-color product catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, 
kitchen and entertainment sinks, faucets and acces- 
sories. Visit www.kohler.com or call (800) 4-KOHLER, 
ext. AA9. $15. 


147+-Kiippersbusch USA, Inc. At last, the world’s finest 
kitchen appliances are available in America—electric 
ovens and cooktops, gas cooktops and cooker hoods. 


148+Miele. European design elegance with cutting-edge 
technology make Miele dishwashers, washing machines 
and dryers, cooking products and specialty appliances the 
best in the world. 

149-Neff Kitchens. Extraordinary culinary environ- 
ments that meet the quality and design standards for- 
merly only European manufacturers could offer. For 
literature and a distributor, please visit our website at 
www.neffkitchens.com or call (800) 944-3833. 


150°P.E. Guerin. Since 1857, P.E. Guerin has manufac- 
tured the finest handmade hardware. We have it all— 
hardware doors, curtains, bathroom fittings and furni- 
ture. $25. Call (212) 243-5270 for the showroom 
nearest you. 


151°Plain & Fancy. From American Arts & Crafts to 
the warmth of Provence, our 40-page catalog previews 
these cabinetry styles and more. $12. Visit our website 
at www.plainfancycabinetry.com or call (800) 447-9006, 
dept. #AD202G. 


152-Plato Woodwork. For more than 100 years, Plato 
has been building Personalized Custom™ cabinetry for 
America’s finest homes. At www.platowoodwork.com, 
discover the unmatched assortment of designs, styles, 
woods and finishes. $10. 


153*Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer known for con- 
temporary to traditional style cabinets with fronts in solid 
wood, veneers, lacquers, laminates, aluminum and stain- 
less steel. $18. 


154-Poliform/Varenna. Our approach to kitchen 
design begins with the fundamental aspects of space 
and moves to the functional necessities of food prepara- 
tion and storage, as well as the personal needs of the 
individual. Visit our website at www.varenna.com or 
call (877) VARENNA. $25. 


155*Rohl. Our color brochure presents authentic 
European designs for bath and kitchen faucets, sinks 
and accessories. 


156+ Rutt Handcrafted Cabinetry. The ultimate in 
handcrafted cabinetry, with classic styles that span the 
centuries for every room in the home. Please visit our 
website at www.rutt.net or call (800) 220-7888 for the 
nearest Rutt dealer. 


157+SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen Book 
is 130 pages of the finest kitchen design ideas, showcasing 
both International Style and Modern Classics cabinetry. $25. 


158+ Snaidero U.S.A. See the latest in Italian contem- 
porary kitchen design by ordering the multi-volume 
Snaidero USA Design Portfolio, $25. For the nearest 
showroom, visit our website at www.snaidero-usa.com 
or call (877) SNAIDERO. 


159*Sonoma Tilemakers. The leading manufacturer of 
handcrafted tile in America. 3-catalog set, $15. Please 
visit our website at www.sonomatilemakers.com for the 
dealer nearest you. 


160°Steamist Co., Inc. Enjoy the pleasures of steam- 
bathing in the privacy and comfort of your own home. 
Offering a complete line of residential and commercial 
steam and sauna equipment and Designer Time and 
Temperature Controls. Visit www.steamist.com or call 
(800) 989-1226. 


161-162*Sub-Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 
design solutions. Showcases the nation’s most stunning 
kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchens, $10, 
circle (#161). For a free brochure, circle (#162). 


163-Thermador. Superior performance and unmatched 
design make Thermador the finest in cooking appliances. 
For a free brochure, visit www.thermador.com or call 
(800) 656-9226. 


164-Toto USA. For complete details on high- 
performance toilets, lavatories and accessories, visit 
www.totousa.com or call (800) 350-8686, ext. 5006. 
Free brochure. 


165-U-Line Corporation. Leader in built-in under 
counter icemakers, Combo™ ice maker/refrigerators, 
Wine Captain® wine storage units, refrigerators and 
refrigerator/freezers. 


166-Vent-A-Hood. “Magic Lung” centrifugal blowers 
efficiently liquefy cooking grease while permanently 
exhausting odors. It’s the most powerful, efficient, quiet 
and easy-to-clean ventilation system you can install in 
your home. Call (800) 331-2492. 

167-Viking Range Corp. Offering a complete line of 
ultra-premium kitchen equipment, including cooking, 
ventilation, refrigeration and cleanup products as well as 


outdoor products. Visit www.vikingrange.com or call 
(888) 845-4641. 


168-170°Walker Zanger. Create your own unique 
vision in tile and stone with Walker Zanger’s collection of 
handmade ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone tile & slabs, 
mosaics and glass. Free brochure, circle (#168). Fora 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


110-page Ceramic Tile catalog, $16, circle (#169). 

110-page Stone catalog, $16, circle (#170). 
171+Waterworks. The leading luxury brand for the 
bath. Exclusive lines include fittings, fixtures, tile, light- | 
ing, furniture, textiles and apothecary. Available by cat- 
alog or by visiting our website at www.waterworks.com. 
$10. 


172+William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe 
and times past America into today’s modern, premium 
kitchen. $8. / 


173+*Wolf. A premium brand of kitchen appliances, 
offering built-in ovens, cooktops, ranges, ventilation 
and outdoor grills. To fuel your passion for cook- 
ing, please contact Wolf by visiting the website at 
www.wolfappliance.com. 


174*Wood-Mode. Color pamphlet shows a sampling of 
designs and describes the exclusive finishing process 

that enhances the beauty and durability of Wood-Mode 
cabinetry. It includes an offer for a free Designer 
Literature Collection. Visit www.wood-mode.com or 
call (800) 635-7500. 


LIGHTING : 


175+Please send me all of the free items in this viol 


176-2nd Avenue Design. Manufacturer of handcraft- 

ed decorative iron lighting, furniture and accessories 
distributed throughout the world. Please visit our web- 
site at www.2ndave.com. | 


177*Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 differ- 
ent hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an 

extensive line of iron furniture. For more information, 
call (818) 508-0993. $15. ! 


178-Christopher Norman. To the trade only—lighting 
brochure, tearsheets and price lists. 


179°Crystal Farm. Renowned worldwide for antler | 
furniture and lighting. 60-page color catalog showing 
approximately 200 items, $25. 


180*Minka Group Companies. A decorative and ceil- 
ing fan manufacturer that covers all decorative consumer | 
product lighting and ceiling fan needs. 


181+Naos Forge Inc. Custom-made wrought iron/ 
bronze lighting fixtures, furniture, gates, doors and 
railings. 

182+Schonbek Lighting. The largest manufacturer of 
crystal chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, 
traditional, retro and custom designs. For a free video 
and literature, call (800) 836-1892. Visit our website at 
www.schonbek.com. 


183+Studio Steel. Creates handmade wrought iron 
chandeliers, sconces and lanterns using century-old tech- 
niques. New catalog features an exceptional selection of 
classic reproductions and original designs. $2. 
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184-+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


185+ Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Created by 
hand in the Old World tradition, hand-painted 
Herend Porcelain has been commissioned by royalty 
and enjoyed by discerning connoisseurs worldwide 
since 1826. 


186+ Orrefors Crystal. Handmade by Swedish crafts- 
men. The Orrefors range of stunningly elegant bowls, 
vases, stemware, candlesticks, bar accessories and 
decanters capture the light and beauty of each setting in 
your home or as a gift. 


187-Steuben. For nearly a century, the master glass- 
makers and designers of Steuben have been crafting the 
finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. Call 
(800) 424-4240. $2. 


188+ Swarvoski Crystal. Sparkling full cut crystal home « 
décor objects, giftware and collectible items. For a free 
brochure, call (800) 648-8210. 


189-Archiped Classics. A complete catalog of fine cast 
stone urns, planters, benches and table bases. Requests 

must be on company letterhead and include a check for | 
$10. To the Trade Only! 


190-Inca Corporation. Manufacturers of the world’s 
finest robotic machines for video and home entertainment 
industries. Standard and custom lifts available for both 
conventional and plasma TV’s. 

191+Ruth’s Chris Steak House. Make a reservation 
for all five senses at Ruth’s Chris Steak House. For { 
worldwide reservations and locations, call (800) 544-0808. 
www.ruthschris.com 
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FASHION TARGETS BREAST CANCER IS A CHARITABLE INITIATIVE OF THE COUNCIL OF FASHION DESIGNERS OF AMERICA. 
CALL 1.888.771.2323 FOR THE STORE NEAREST YOU. ALSO VISIT SAKS.COM. 
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A listing of the designers and architects featured in this issue 


AD SHOPPING: 

EXPLORING SANTA BARBARA 
Pages 64-76 

The Warner Group Architects, Inc. 
1250 Coast Village Road 

Santa Barbara, California 93108 
805-969-5074 


DESIGNER PROFILES: 
CHARLES GWATHMEY 
Pages 86-96 

Gwathmey Siegel 

475 10th Avenue 

New York, New York 10018 
212-947-1240 


ARCHITECTURE: COILED TO SPRING 
Pages 134-138 

Zaha Hadid 

Studio 9 

10 Bowling Green Lane 

London EC1 OBQ, England 
44-20-7253-5147 


HOTELS: MAISON ORLEANS 
Pages 140-146 

Lisambiance Design 

5572 Canal Boulevard 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504-486-8998 


Robert M. Coleman & Partners 
3377 North Boulevard 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70806 
225-387-4414 


THE PROFESSIONALS: 

PETER SHELTON AND LEE MINDEL 
Pages 150-154 

Shelton, Mindel & Associates 

216 West 18th Street 

New York, New York 10011 
212-243-3939 


DESIGN NOTEBOOK: 

A FOLLY FIT FOR LIVING 
Pages 166-170 

Scott Snyder Inc. 

12 East 80th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-288-1511 


ROBERT A. M. STERN 

Pages 196-203 

Robert A.M. Stern Architects 
460 West 34th Street 

New York, New York 10001 
212-967-5100 


ANTHONY BROWNE 
Pages 204-211 

Anthony P Browne 

1735 Fraser Court N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202-333-1903 


MARIETTE HIMES GOMEZ 
Pages 212-217 

Gomez Associates, Inc. 
504-506 East 74th Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212-288-6856 


ROBERT BRANNEN 
Pages 218-223 

Robert Brannen 
978-443-8264 
campitino@hotmail.com 





‘MARK BOONE 


Pages 224-229 

London Boone Incorporated 
8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
310-855-2567 


HARRY SCHNAPER 

Pages 230-237 

Harry Schnaper Incorporated 
692 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212-980-9898 


MARJORIE SHUSHAN 
Pages 238-243 

Marjorie Shushan, Inc. 

15 West 53rd Street 

New York, New York 10019 
212-975-1200 


Amann & Associates 

820 Lowerline Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 
504-862-9177 


BENNETT & JUDIE WEINSTOCK 
Pages 244-249 

Bennett & Judie Weinstock 
Interiors, Inc. 

237 South 18th Street 
.Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
215-735-2026 


Kass & Associates 

2201 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19130 
215-665-9140 


DONNA LIVINGSTON 

Pages 250-257 

Donna Livingston Design 

8811 Alden Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90048 
310-273-1855 


MARCO ALDACO 

Pages 258-265 

Marco Aldaco Gomez 
52-33-3642-2959 
maldaco@cybercable. net.mx 


DIANE BURN 

Pages 266-271 

Diane Burn 

215 East 73rd Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-988-0876 


BUZZ YUDELL 

Pages 272-277 

Moore Ruble Yudell Architects 
& Planners 

933 Pico Boulevard 

Santa Monica, California 90405 
310-450-1400 


ROBERT GARCIA 

Pages 278-283 

Therien & Co. 

411 Vermont Street 

San Francisco, California 94107 
415-956-8850 0 
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